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Church, Concert and School Positions Secured | 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Telephone: 2634 Circle - 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


IUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
Returns to America October Ist. 
Studio: 32 Metroppinae Opera House Building, 
ew Yor 


BURT SCHOOL 
Far-Training, Musical Stenog- 
Course in Public and Private 
Special coaching for church trials. 


48 Lefferts Place. 


5 . 
M. F. 
Sight-Singing, 
raphy Normal 
School Music 
Address: Brooklyn School, 


ROSS DAVID 

VOCAL STUDIOS 
tuilding, 58 West 57th Street. | ! 
Circle 2297 


~~ es 
Sherwood Studio 
Phone 


CARL M. ROEDER 
rEACHER OF PIANO 
lechnic-—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
350 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 
Residence: 680 St, Nicholas Avenue, New York 


FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Pustic Reciracs Givew at Iwrervars 
137 West 86th Street, New York | 


Schuyler 6359 


Telephone 


PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
FE xpone nt of the Dr, H, Holbrook Curtis method | 


THE 


Susan S&S. 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Te 


P 


ADELE 


| 
| ERNEST 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Exert — Coacu — Repertoire 


Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1923-24 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 

1472 


Voice 


Circle 


Telephone: 


BOICE STUDIO 

57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 

Boice, Soprano, Teacher of the Art of 


Singing. Voice trials by appointment. 


WALTER L. 
ART 


BOGERT 
OF SINGING 


“1, 4650 Cathedral 


ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 

36 East 78th Street 

Telephone 


MRS. 


Rhinelander 4468 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 


ACCOMPANIST ann COACH 





| 
New York | Address: 


| ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 


Telephone: 4709 Endicott 


| ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 


HANNA BROCKS 


| 
| SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 


Phone: Endicott 5364 


| 
iy 
c 
/MRS. WILLIS E. 


BACHELLER 


ART OF SINGING VOICE PLACEMENT ann REPERTOIRE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE | Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 


1425 Broadway 


| FRANCES FOSTER 


Coacu For Concert AnD Operatic Art 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New Yor 


Telephone: Endicott 6936 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Phone: 1274 Bryant | 


Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 


5 oe ve iin 


| LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


eee’ ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
k Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesday and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn, 





FENNER HILL 
| TEACHER OF SINGING 
| Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 


ESSIE 


209 West 79th Street, New York City New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 
| ISABEL LEONARD DUDLEY BUCK 
VOICE TEACHER axp COACH TEACHER OF SINGING 
Teacher of Piano and Theory § $02 Carnegie Hall ion, ‘t4y | 471 West End Avenue $ $ N York 
~ 1425 Broadway tN York Studios 50 West 67th Street New York City po okt was ott 7449 a 
STUDIOS 270 Fort Washington Ave owe ae 7. ‘ 


hones: Pennsylvania 2634 Wadetaees 


RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 

Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan pee House Building, N. Y. 
*~hone: 2634 Penna 


CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


New York City 


for vocal defects and impaired voices. (Co-worker | 115 Rast 69th Street 
with Dr, Curtis for many years.) | 4 Tidcaheons Rhinelander 8623 
Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York f —" :: 
Phone: Columbus 2505 
ITT IPe-sareiarns GRACE HOFHEIMER 
PHIL! en | CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE Studio: Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., N. Y 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue Telephone: Stuyvesant 3175 


New York City 


relephone: Circle 6130 


HUGHES 
rEACHER AND COACH | 


ELIX 


HRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 


VOCAI ; . 
Teacher of Allen MeQuhae | Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
Studio: 50 West 67th Street, New York First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
Telephone: Columbus 1405 few vacancies for string and wind instruments 
7 | 303 Carnegie Hall 


EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP | 
comes to New 
Fletcher-Copp 

411 W li4th St 


York to personally establish the | 
School of Musical Self-Expression 


Phone: Cathedral 7150 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
’ SINGING 


Member American pre mes of Teachers of Singing 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 








E. PRESSON MILLER | 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel: 


1350 Circle 
BULLOCK WILLIAMS|” 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


JANET 


C AMPANARI 


BARITONE 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
Will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue 
Telephone: 


GIUSEPPE 
Late of 


New York City 
Riverside 3469 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 


Teacher or Viouin Orcustra Conpuctor 
Studio: 403 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. (Wed. 4-7) 
Gorruies Instirutes or Music 
1339 Union Street, Brooklyn, N. y. 
“Gottlieb Symphx nic Ensemble” 
Community Orchestra 
Chamber fusic Groups 
Address to October 8th: Monegan Laxg, N, Y. 





CHARLES 1 TRACY 


PLANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ‘ 
Certife Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 





SOPRANO—TEACHER ©} INGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 2184 HMathgate Ave N.Y Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone: 3967 Fordha: Phone: 3187 Gramercy New York City | 


Studio 


MARY 


Studio 


WILBUR 


“A Maker of 


c 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 


EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


/ 
1425 Broadway New York 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 


ROBERT E, OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 
or appointments address 


235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass, 


LIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 


RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 
38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel: 


A. LUYSTER 

Specialist in Sight Singing 

Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
Readers.” No instrument used. 

Both classes and individual instruction. 
Private any time. 

9319 W. Mansfield 


(Formerly 


lass courses begin October 1. 


arnegie Hall. Res. Phone: 


MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 


3303 | 


| SAMUEL 


2105 River 


| KATHERINE 


Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1 


SPIVAK 


PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 
4511 Fifteenth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
rel: Win dsor 2465 


APPOINTMENT BY MAIL ONLY. 


ETHEL WATSON USHER 


COACHING AND 


ACCOMPANYING 


405 


| VINCENZO PORTANOVA 

VOCAL STUDIO 

| 58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 


MARIE MIKOVA 

PIANIST 
Music League of America 
New York 


Met. 
250 West 57th Street, 


E Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue New York 
Accompanist for Sue Harvard i 2 
Organist and Musical Director, Harlem, New Phone: Lenox 3158 
York, Presbyterian Church 
127 West 78th Street, New York City Pa 
lelephone: Endicott 3841 . - . — ms ’ 
DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER ALICE Week tebe ee 
Indorses and praises very highly 132 West 74th Street New York City 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG'S Phone: Columbus 0180 G. E. Patten, Secy. 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION _ a 
Preparatory Teacher to Professor Auer. 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y.| MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
lelephone: Decatur 2525 
Instruction: Lehmann Method 
601 Carnegie Hall : New York 
. aad wine oe J. Cartall, Secy. 
SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 7 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and ’ > 
Cecil Arden |LAURA E. MORRILL 
Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York | TEACHER OF SINGING 


FRIEDBERGER 
TeacHEeR OF Piano AnD Compos 


Leschetizky Method 
Musical Analysis 


EMIL 


VIENNA 


Chamber 
Only Advanced Students 


Stud 62 W. 96th St., N. Y. Tel: Riverside 


ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 


MME. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 


| ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 


PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 


| FREDERICK RresserG, A. A. G. O. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka | _ 


Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- | —~——— ren er aac aaa ae 
ment, New BS sae of Music oon Arts. 150 " 
Riverside Drive. elephone: Schuyler 3655. 3 fe -RENE 
Courses arranged to ~~. individual requirements. M ME. SCHOEN RENE 
Personal address: 408 West 150th Street. VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 In Europe June until October, 1923. 
| Address: Tue Harpinc Horet- 4 
ae | 203 West 54th Street, New York = 
| Telephone: Circle 2500 


CARL FIQUE 
PIaNno < 
NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


Class Work 


148 West 72d 
2118 Endicott 


Street 
Phone: New York 


ITION r y 
me"! JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 


1187 
20 East 23rd Street ; New York 
Telephone: ‘Ashland 1234 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 East 62d Street 

Complete musical education given to students 

— | from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


— Nine years of successful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin, 
155 West 122d Street, New York 
Phone: 4778 Morningside 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays. 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 


| 
| 
Address: 


| LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


38 West 91st Street 


New York: , 
Brooktyn: Academy of Musi¢ 


| BRUNO HUHN 

205 West 57th Street, New York 

| Tel: Circle 5420 

| Elementary and Advanced Singing Lessons 
Oratorio and Song Repertoire. 
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December 27, 1923 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


Concert Cellist 
STUDIOS 
For Singing, Piano, Violin, Viola, 
Cello and Ensemble Playing under 
supervision of prominent instructors, 
Address 
307 West 90th St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 4420. 


‘MARGOLIS cL 


cL 142 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


cROSSI-DIEHL 
U Fog ney SOPRANO 
¢ 


her of ot} nq, 
Studio: 502 W. 72d St ew York 
Phone: 10276 Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St+ 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


fotel Hardin 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MARIO PAGANO VOICE CULTURE 


Pupils Prepared for 
Grand era and Concert, also Coches 
1367-9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Puonz Fitzroy 3853 


Rosert O’CONNOR 


New York 
































PIANIST 
Studio: 375 East 199th Street 
Phone: 4016 Tremont 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY- SNEL Vocal Music 


a = tg OPERA HOUSE i ney 1425 Broadway, New York 
te 20 e: 2634 Pennsylvania 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral Society 
1227 Kimball Building - - Chicago 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to further 
mutual interests and to promote the spirit 
of cooperation 


Membership Invited 








MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 
Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 
National Grand Opera Association reorganizing. 
Voice trials by appointment only. 

Studio 33, Metropolitan Opera House 


1425 Broadway, New York City 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 


N O L. yy -- 


R } 

A 

hf 

Mm Musical Director 

N Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 


JANET BUSH-HECHT 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO s 
Singing on tour 


JOYOUS YOUTH 


A Mabelanna Corby Song 
ORBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 

Montclair, New Jersey 








} one. maa 








COURIER 


LOFT TRABILSEE 


Vocal Teacher 
Succeeds where others have 
failed. Endorsed by the great- 
est er tiote. Recommended by 
the N. Y, Evening Mail. 





* teacher who knows 
how to bring out voices 
FA and how to put his pupils 
before the public. 
Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N. Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 

Saturdays In Brooklyn 


3 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
Bel Canto 
Studios 
309 aii St., 





Telephone 6952 Schuyler 





GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal pedagogue.’’ ‘‘Internationally recog- 
nized as a Voice Builder, Voice Repairer and Coach.” 


Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera, 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucille Lawrence and 
many other successful singers. Studios: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 


Studio: 9 West 76th Street, one York 
Phone: 5840 Endicott 


nomeeness 1 Bennett Avenue 
ne: 1989 Wadsworth. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


SERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MAURITS LEEFSON. Pres. Philedelshia, Pa. 








EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Mesea 
Educational Recitals 


Management: SHERMAN K. SMITH, 125 W. 86th St., N.Y 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccowrans: 


Home Address: St. Paul. 








ARCHIBALD ert 
SESSIONS “==: 
—Coach 


Organ Recital, Fifth Ave. Pres. Church, Sunday Afternoons 
637 West i3let 8, N. ¥. Tel. 6674 Morningside. ~ 


RUBANNI so:an 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 











“uS HHAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 


1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


LILY STRICKLAND 
Latest Compositions 
“SONGS OF IND,” 
Published by J. Fischer & Bro 
Address care MusicaL Courier, 437 Fifth are., N. Y. 





Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | « 


TEACHER OF Sayaene 
Musical Managem 
384 Commonwealth Avenue. occ. Mass. 


“FIRST POSITION” 





Voice Builders 


“La FOREST HUM” Sst. 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals—Teaching and Coa 
Studio 768 West End Ave. New York Telephone: erry Riverside 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Pianist- Teacher 
Address: 229 Franklin Ave., Garden City, L. I. 
15 E. 38th St., New York City. 


OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
Lucchese, Helena Marsh, Mary Mellish, Fred Patton, 


Marguerite Ringo, Marie ates. Jeannette Vreeland. 
Address 915 Carnegie Hall, Telephone Circle 2634 











renenes OF 
SINGIN 
Metropolitan sal 
House Studios 
jess ben eee N, Y. 
Penn, 





LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Stadio 317 W. Tlst St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


Mmce> eo | m=ZoOc> 











BARITONE 

4 Fine Arts Building - - - Chicago 
A 
FR RAF Ts&beE GREGORIO: 
T A 
5 Concert - TENOR - Oratorio N eet Roemiaties a vee Cte. 

Care of Frank La Forge © Femecien § Coste, some Bie. R 
R 14 West 68th St. Now York City | © Mudie 18,1428 Bway, Clty 

Concert 
WY GEHRKEKEN 6SeGsnist HAZEL 


“Able technic and fine command.”— 
Brooklyn Eagle. | 
“Rapidly gaining unique reputation.”— 


N. Y. World. 
587 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bonei VAL ERI = 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


ELLA GOOD 


Sontzaise 

RECITALS—ORATORIO—TEACHING 

Adiopas Dudley Buck Faties 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel chuyler 6870, 


ZMAAPS 








New York 





jGRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 
TEACHER 
124 West 78th St., N. Y. 
Tel: 2535 Endicott. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 











Emma A. DAMBMANN] 


CONTRALTO 
Art of Singing; limited number of pupils accepted. 
Residence Studio, 137 West 93d 8t. Pres. Southland 
Singers Society. Lucille Blabe and Vera Stetkewics 
Phone 1436 Riverside. 








Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, 5 tary 
Care Musicians Club 173 Madison Avenue, New York City 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist and 
Rebuilder of Voices, removes tremolo and 
all other defects UNDER GUARANTEE. 
Studios: 205 West 57th St., Suite 4 D. A. 
Phone: Columbus 6645 New York City 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St.,.N.Y. Tel. River 4650 


Annual Summer Master Classes for 
Singers and Teachers—Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Seattle. 


eee 
“ WILD 
M. 
9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, III. 


Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


Be mAck 


English Tenor 


Oratorio 
era 
Apply: SECRETARY 




















Concert 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York [ 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 





St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Dr. CARL RIEDEL 


Assistant Conductor 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Coach and Accompanist 


Song and Opera Repertory in all 
Languages 


Studio: 336 West 72nd Street, New York 
Tel. 833] Endicott 


> FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
: Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Manage ment: Joseph Coghlan, 21 West86th St..N. Y.C 


N Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y- Tel. Havemeyer 2398-J 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals 


wr. HENRY nowen LAUSS 


Recitals and Piano Instructions 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 




















Phone Palaski 2055 28 Jefferson St., Brooklyn, N. Y Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 
ee . 
SALTER M U 4 IC Ss T U D I oO Instruction; Wei, Paice, Organ and 


Sumner Salter, Latel 
Music at Williams College. 
Mary Turners Salter, Distinguished 
Song Composer. 


Organist and Director of 


Coaching—Recitals—Ensemble. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: ‘Ee ont Smith 
0 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 








435 Ft. Washington Ave., Tel.: Wads- 
worth 2131. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupile Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘ii 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


COMPA 





Chicago, Ili 











125 22d eweek Jackso ‘Helohts, L. |. 
Telephone: Sa 
: PIANO 
a STUDIO 
Hi 239 West 72 St 
T Phone 7060 Endicott New York City 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 W. 59th St.. New York City, 5329 Circle 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theolo; ical Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


spectalties. 
Address—15 West 11th St., New York City. 











AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 


Stadio: 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Tel. 4720 Cathedral 


E. PLOTNIKOFF ussiss'imperial Spore 
H. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, 
all languages. 


wane’ IVAN TARASOFF °s23 


637 Madison Ave., New York beams 3019 Plazes 











NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


For all Information apply to the President. 


1780 Broadway, New York 


ey eed 








MUSICAL COURIEh 








December 27, 1923 





Division United Piano Corporation, 


A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Norwalk, Ohio 














Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 





Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mi 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, Provident 


on Music Rolls 
reatest Pianists 


New York City 


el 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


"THe Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its ——— 
maker 

q Its continued use ‘a such inethostions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 2 % 8 3 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago +- -: MAKERS 





























RIDGELY’S 69th REGT. BAND 


“THE BEST” 
Ernest &. Williams, Soloist 
Office: 1503 Third Ave. New York 


HERMAN SPIELTER 


Author of ry and. Componition ony” 
~ th Ww eos me Ot Mow ork 
t 
Studion | STG West is0th Bt. Mew York 
Also Correspondence } Tel. Wadsworth 8760. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 














A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
635 Lincoln Place, Brooklys, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 
7 HARTHAN ARENDT 
Soprano 
s Exclusive Management, W. Rea 
243 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ili. 
STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Street ocala 
NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street lay, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 heobene Street, 
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SHEET MUSIC 
15° a copy 


'U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet”— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 

you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it ? 

That is the achievement of Century 

Certified Edition Sheet 

Masic — for 15c le can 
select from mast 
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stn then “Humores- 
” Barcaroll le," 

‘Melody in F,”’ “But- 
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“Shepherd's Dance,"’ 

“ First Tarantelle,"’ 
atte Marche de Con- 
“nt Puritani,”* “The 
Brook,” “La Scintilla,"* 
“Mazurka No. 2,’""The Palms," 
and practically all the other 
standard classics. 
@ Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
music at areal saving and dea) with 

a merchant who is fair minded and 

broadminded. Remember, Century 

at 15c means a low profit for 

him. Insist on Century. If ‘ 

your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we oe will. Catalogue of over 
2,000 classical and standard come 
= free on request. 
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Do You Study Singing ? 





Read—“Tus Secezrs or Svencaui” 
By J. H. Duval 


AreYouMaking Progress? 27 ssn cn on since 1849 
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DAWN OF NEW “GOLDEN AGE” OPENS A 
PROFITABLE VISTA TO ARTISTS IN GERMANY 


Drift Toward Normalcy After a Period of Economic Terror—Large Part of Population Living by Charity While Small 
Class Still Profiteers—Concert and Opera Prices Like Pre-War—Concerts Fewer but Profitable— 
The Last Americans and the Melting Dollars 


Berlin, December 10.—Despite outward appearances, Ger- 
many today is one of the most interesting places in the 
world. “Interesting, but expensive,” as Lord d’Abernon, 
the British ambassador, told us the other day. For, while 
we are drifting, politically, from crisis to crisis, we are 
also, it seems, drifting towards a new “golden age.” 

Don’t laugh, dear reader, accustomed as you are to hear- 
ing and reading of the paper deluge of 
this unhappy land. All that is true and at nnn 
this very moment my pockets are bulging i" 
with trillions representing less than a dollar 
of the U. S. A. But besides these trillions, 
bought from money bootleggers while the 
going was still good, there are, thank good- 
ness, also a few U. S. dollars (which every 
“respectable” person now carries in his 
pockets), some “German dollars” otherwise 
known as gold loan certificates, and some 
“Rentenmark”—of the new mortgage cur- 
rency—one of which is worth just one tril- 
lion of the other kind. These new kinds 
of currencies are called “gold marks,” 
though they are made of paper, like the 
rest. It is an alchemy which the ordinary 
mortal does not understand. 

You see, what Germany is heading for 
is an era of gold, if only imaginary gold. 
“Gold” is economic slang for stability and 
stability means normal conditions. The 
end of the inflation policy of the past five 
years (which by the sheer exhaustion of 
mathematical nomenclature has reached its 
own limit) is at last in sight. What it means 
for a nation of half-starving billionaires to 
get back to reasonable standards can hardly 
be imagined. Fancy the pride of a street- 
car conductor, still making change with 
billions, as he showed me the first genuine 
copper—one Pfennig, since the war! 











THE Economic TERROR. 


Every readjustment, however, means suf- 
fering. What people here have gone 
through in the last few months—and are 
still going through to some extent—can be 
described only as economic terror. No 
political terror could be worse. A few 
figures will suffice to illustrate. To begin 
with the new “gold” wages and middle-class 
salaries are adjusted on a scale which is 
on the average far below pre-war. The 
prices of commodities, on the other hand, 
are practically all above the world-market 
and reckoned in gold, the following aver- 
agés being published by the official Bureau 
of Statistics in Berlin ten days ago: 

IN DOLLARS 


Present Price Pre-war 








Black bread, per 4 Ib. loaf... $ .24 $ .12% 
Rt een ercape .87 22% 
om ger ib. ....... aha 92 23% 
Wem, per Ib. ........ ae 1.00 21 
RENO Th. Soc ccvceseees 2.00 25 
a eens 10% 05% 
SOE TD. os kp.nis od o.0se .80 .40 
Coal, per ton .......... « sna 9,25 
Gas, per cubic meter ...... 05% 03 


Encouraged by the apparent stability of 
teformed currency, tradesmen have be- 
gun to relax somewhat, but how the major- 
ity of the people manage to live at all, when 
even Americans find living here beyond = 
their means, is a riddle to the foreign 
observer. The fact is that the great mass 
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Apeda Photo. 
who will give her first New York recital, at Aeolian Hall, on Thursday evening, 
January 3, since her appearance with the New York Philharmonic in 1921 when she 
was received by both the press and public with great success. 
repeated at a recital in Aeolian Hall on February 14, 1921. 
a pupil of the late Rafael Joseffy, of Josef Hofmann and of Alberto Jonas. 
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able incident to deflation) increases, and if artists are sen- 

sible to this demand, the charity concert will be the 
characteristic feature of this season. 
Two Stars. 

In the face of these larger issues, it seems futile to speak 

of the performances themselves. Yet it would be unjust 





ELLEN BALLON, 
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of the people in the cities are bleeding 
white, while the barns of the peasants are 
full and the “big business man” is insisting on profits of an 
€xtortionate kind. Economic terror! 

Music ror CHarIrty. 

Music in times like these has, it seems, but one purpose 
to be the handmaid of charity. And the one charity in Ber- 
lin is the food-kitchen. In the East and Norti the children 
are being fed by the Quakers and their affiliated workers; 
in the former Kaiser's palace an Austrian committee is feed- 
Ing middle-class folks—doctors, writers, musicians among 
them—and a whole battery of goulash cannons is being 
Maintained by a newspaper subscription fund. 

Mattia Battistini, who after all came and braved the dan- 
Sets of a threatened civil war, gave the proceeds of his only 
Staatsoper appearance—in Tosca—to this fund. Fritz 

reisler has followed with a concert on Thanksgiving Day 
and another this week, Both were sold out within two 

urs at prices above those usual in New York (four gold 
_ for standing room, fifteen for a parquet seat!). Bat- 

stini drew a full house at prices ranging up to nearly fifty 
gold marks ($12.50) a seat. That there are people who can 
Pay these prices is but another sign of these times. 





i All that we once said about charity concerts in Germany 
“A ted null and void. It does pay to give them, and the 
surns—if the artist is famous—are very big. Now is the 


se for them to come and concertize in Berlin; German 
lences wiil be grateful for hearing them and the Ger- 


or Poor ior helping them. The prices of tickets are as 
Ore the war and the prices of halls and orchestras, too. 
charity demand will grow as unemployment (unavoid- 


not to do so. Battistini as Scarpia was simply magnificent, 
both as singer and actor—his voice as fresh and smooth 
as ever—and he conquered everything in sight. (The 
American impresario, still trying to bag this bird, was again 
represented in the audience.) Mafalda Salvatini, the Tosca 
of the evening, surpassed herself and, singing in her native 
Italian, unfolded a voluptuously mellow soprano that fitted 





This success was : 
Miss Ballon has been = 


the beauty of her person well, Bjérn Talén, as Cavaradossi, 
sang Italian, too, but only in a linguistic sense. 

Kreisler’s first program, besides the G major Brahms 
sonata, had the usual things that are so superlatively con 
nected with his name—‘“the” Chaconne, the Devil’s Trill, 
and those charming little hyphenated classics at the end, 
everything with the traditional Kreisler polish and grace, 
inimitable in their way. The public, the brilliant automobile 
public of the charity-concert, filled the hall to overflowing 
and there were pathetic attacks by an army of young musical 
deadheads whom the uniformed arm of the law kept from 
the hallowed halls of music and charity, 

A Bertrer-Fep OrcHEsTRA. 

Orchestral concerts, few and far between, are all the 
better for it in quality. The Philharmonic Orchestra, in 
its recent concerts, showed an audible recovery from the 

hyper-activity and semi-starvation of re- 
cent years. The pay is now well over ten 
dollars a man per concert, and at these 
rates few if any native conductors can give 
concerts “on their own.” The only visitor 
of note in recent weeks, therefore, has been 
Hermann Hans Wetzler, of Cologne, and 
= formerly of New York, who gave us an 
- impressive and duly phantasmagorical per 
formance of Berlioz’s ever more magnif- 
icent Fantastique. He also introduced to 
Berlin his already well known overture to 
As You Like It, with gratifying success. 
(The British and American ambassadors 
were present for this, to represent the na- 
=  tionalities, of Messrs. Shakespeare and 
: Wetzler, as it were.) 
= By that queer telepathy which induces 
different conductors to light on the same 
= works at the same time, both Furtwangler, 
in the fifth Philharmonic concert, and Erich 
Kleiber in the third symnhony concert of 
: the Statskapelle, presented Beethoven's 
Seventh this week—thus giving us an ex- 
cellent chance for being “odious.” 

It was rather an unfortunate juxtaposi 
tion for Kleiber, still young and rather 
sketchy at times, to have his cocksure, live- 
ly and roughshod reading followed by Furt- 
wangler’s superlatively chiselled and finely 

F balanced re-creation. 
E It was the new general musical director's 
Berlin debut as a symphony conductor, and 
the rest of the Staatskapelle season will be 
= arace for the final honors between him and 
Fritz Busch. A piquant rivalry in the mat- 
ter of novelties is about to ensue in this 
ultra-classical sanctuary; Kleiber is going 
to “desecrate” it with an all-Scriabin pro- 
: gram (!) and Busch will finish the process 
= with wild things like the Krenek piano con- 
= certo. What will be left of the blue-black 
bureaucratic-aristocratic subscribers of yore 
= isa question; but then—the new gold-mark 
> prices have brought so many gaps into their 
ranks that the policy of keeping the old 
public satisfied may be safely abandoned. 
New music for a new public—it’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody good! 
BEETHOVEN, BEETHOVEN AND BEETHOVEN. 

Furtwangler, too, is steering a liberal 
course in his programs, and promises a rep- 
itition of Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps, 
introduced here last year by the I. S. C. M., 
for his next. As a preventive to it, how 
ever, he made yesterday's concert an all- 
= Beethoven one, comprising besides the Sev- 
enth, the Choral’ Fantasy and the Leonore 
No. 3 Frau Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, the 
most German of all leading pianists, was 
his soloist. 

At the Wetzler concert, by the way, one 
had the pleasure of listening to Issai Do- 
browen, the Russian composer-conductor- 
regisseur, now active at the Dresden Opera 
in the role of pianist, playing the Beethoven 
G major concerto—a tasteful and thor 
oughly intelligent performance distinguished by lovely 
pianissimo passages. 

The other recent pianists, too, have been running to Bee 
thoven. Leonid Kreutzer gave us, in his brilliant and com- 
manding way, four sonatas in one evening; Gieseking, also 
with a foursome on his program, even added a fifth—the 

(Continued on page 58) 





MEISTERSINGER BEGINS WAGNERIAN SEASON IN NEW YORK 


Enthusiastic Audience Attends Christmas Day Performance at Manhattan Opera House 


The Wagnerian Opera Company opened its New York 
season at the Manhattan Opera House on Christmas eve- 
ning, December 25, with a performance of Die Meister- 
singer, Josef Stransky conducting. Herman Weil, the for- 
mer Metropolitan bass was the Sachs; Adolph Schoepflin, 
a newcomer to New York, was excellent as Pogner; Editha 
Fleischer was Eva; Emma Basth, Magdalena; Robert Hutt, 
Stolzing; Paul Schwarz, David, and Zador, Beckmesser, 
are all members of last year’s company. The performance 
showed the same high level of excellence and perfection of 
ensemble that was characteristic of last year’s Meistersinger 
representation for this company. _Josef Stransky, conducting 
opera for the first time in this city, showed plainly that his 
early training had been in that field. His reading of the 
score on the whole was excellent, better, in fact, than the 
execution of it by his orchestra, in which the brasses were 
frequently sluggish. There was a large audience and very 


hearty applause at the end of each act. The company 
remains here for five weeks. 


Metropolitan Has Two Novelties 
New York will have the unusual opportunity next 
of seeing two operas new to it on one bill, Laparra’s La 
Habanera, and Ricitelli’s I Compagnacci. La Habanera 
has been given in the States before, but never in New York; 
I Compagnacci is entirely new to America. The principal 
in La Habanera are as follows: Pilar, Easton: Ram 
Danise; The Father, Rochier; Pedro, Tokatyan. Hass 
manns will conduct, and Thewman has done the stage man 
aging. In I Compagnacci will be: Anna M Rethberg 
Baldo, Gigli; Venanzio, Didur; Bernardo, Schutzendort ; 
Noferi, Bada. Moranzoni will conduct and von Wymetal is 
the stage manager. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MILAN SCALA OPENED WITH STRAUSS’ SALOME 


Milan Premiére of | Compagnacci Furnishes Comic Relief—Margaret Sheridan in Leading Role—Gui Conducts Opening 
Night—Toscanini Follows With Aida. 


Recently the MUSICAL COURIER published a 
brief news account of the opening of La Scala, Milan, 
from its regular Milan correspondent, Antonio Bassi, who 
is permanently in that city. This week we print this 
special article on the same subject from Guido M. Gatti, 
special correspondent. Mr. Gatti, one of the best known 
writers on music in Italy, editor of Il Pianoforte and 
contributor to various foreign musical reviews, will con- 
tinue as heretofore to write these special articles on 
Italian musical matters of particular interest, from Milan 
and other Italian music centers—THE EDITOR.] 


Milan, November 20.—The Scala season opened not on 
November 14, as planned, but on the next day; not with 
Aida under Toscanini’s baton, but with Strauss’ Salome, 
directed by Vittorio Gui, the successor of Guarnieri. For 
the first time within memory a non-Italian work opened the 
season, and for the first time since the war another conductor 
but Toscanini—all because a tenor fell ill and no other could 
be found in time to do Rhadames! 

Jut it was a good opening, .nevertheless, and Italy was 
represented too; tor Salome, which does not fill an evening, 
was followed by a novelty, Primo Ricitelli’s comic opera, 
1 Compagnacci, which, already heard at the Costanzi, has 
now been scheduled for the Metropolitan season in New 
York. Of that anon. Here only this: there were six cur 
tain calls for Ricitelli’s work, and four after Salome. 

Richard Strauss returned to the Scala after twenty years’ 
absence or more, with an opera that is eighteen years old, 
but which owing to the dramatic qualities of libretto and 
music, continues to hold the attention of the listener for an 
hour and three-quarters’ tragic action. It is undeniable that 
in Salome, Strauss is revealed as a first-rate dramatic com- 
poser, who knows the end and aim of opera and who almost 
inveriably attains it—at any cost, without troubling to chéose 
his means. But there are dramatic effects which make the 
listener forget—in the theater—the sometimes irritating ec- 
lecticism of the score, the pages of rhetoric, the “baroque” 
and coarseness of the whole. 

A New Prima Donna. 

A successful performance of Salome depends very largely 
upon the exponent of the title role. The new Italian singer, 
Giulia Tess, showed herself worthy of the two celebrated 
artists who have sung the part of Herodias’ daughter before 
her here. I refer to Gemma Pellincioni and Salomea Kruce- 
niski, Signora Tess’ dramatic temperament and her intelli- 
gent acting are truly exceptional among opera singers. This 
was already evident from her interpretation of Jaeéle in 
Pizzetti’s Debora, now it was demonstrated still more bril- 
liantly. Her voice, too, which is not “pastosa” and rather 
strident, serves her well for this role, which she has made 
thoroughly her own. She was much admired, and together 
with Maestro Gui received the warmest applause of the 
evening 

For his own part, Vittorio Gui confirmed our faith in him 
as a leader and first-rate musician. The difficult score was 
presented with the greatest clearness and with a sagacious 
judgment of what to bring out and what to leave in the 
shadow. The dynamic equilibrium was perfect and such as 
to allow the singers’ words to be distinctly understood. The 
other artists in the opera, too, are distinctly worthy of 
mention: Maria Capuana as Herodias; Lulli as Jochanaan ; 
Dolci as Herod. The secondary parts were in capable hands. 

Ricrrenii’s Compacnacct Has Crever Lipretto, 

A more violent jump could not be imagined than that from 
Salome to I Compagnacci. In a half hour's intermission to 
be transferred from the biblical East to the Florence of 
the Renaissance, from the Wagnerian atmosphere of Strauss 
to that of Mascagni, as represented by Ricitelli, his pupil 
and imitator—this is barely possible, even in opera! 

I Compagnacci is fortunate in having a cleverly written 
libretto by Forzano, a libretto which is certainly not a mas- 
terpiece of good taste, but which, exploiting situations that 
are none too common, leaves no time to the spectator to 
ponder over them until it is finished. But then the troubles 
begin 

Ricitelli has written music which is theatrical, yet not 
clumsy; more successful in the bright, comical parts (which 
remind one of Puccini’s Gianni Schicci and more distantly 
of Verdi's Falstaff) than in the few lyrical pages. Here we 
see the survival of the short-winded Mascagnian, with all 
the Mascagni defects raised to the Nth degree. But, for 
the sake of ‘what is live and quick in Ricitelli’s opera, and 
justifying the ancient axiom of our theater—to let tragedy 
be followed by farce—the audience watched the action with 
sufficient amusement and approval. There was in the applause 
that greeted the first performance of I Compagnacci not 
only a touch of sympathy for the elderly composer, who after 
a life of trouble has at last succeeded in getting a taste of 
celebrity, but also an expression of relief and gratefulness 
for a pleasant half hour after the morbid contortions of 
Salome, and the heavy, dreadful atmosphere of that terrible 
night in Judea. 

A Worp to THE WISE. 

The New York public will soon become acquainted with 
this Italian one-act comedy and it is therefore useless to 
lose time in describing it here. But we should like to give a 
piece of advice to all those who are interested in this opera: 
don't read the score beforehand. This is a work which is 
only possible on the stage; if one examines the music one 
is astounded and dismayed at its poverty and banality (to say 
nothing oi’ the harmony and instrumentation, which are 
shockingly sans géne). But in the theater I Compagnacci 
goes, and is amusing. Do not ask of Ricitelli what he would 
not, and perhaps could not, give us. 

The production of 1 Compagnacci, too, was most pains- 
taking. Again Maestro Gui conducted in a most praiseworthy 
manner, being supported on the stage by Margaret Sheridan, 
the Irish soprano, as Anna Maria; Carmelo Alabiso, as 
Baldo; Badini, as Bernardo, and all the rest. 

GereMan Stace MANaGer’s Desut, 

Before finishing this account we shall not forget to say 
a word of praise for Grandi, who designed ‘the scenery of 
Saldme, and for Dr. Ernst Lert, who undertook the staging 
of the opera. Lert is a recent acquisition of the Seala, which 
engaged him after he left his post as general manager of 
the Frankfort Opera. This noted German stage manager will 





also be responsible for the mounting of Tristan and of 
Gluck’s Orfeo during the current season. 

The second opera of the season was Mozart’s Magic Flute, 
which had made its reappearance for two evenings only at 
the close of last season, As we write, Aida is expected, in 
which Pertile, just returned from South America, will sing 
the Radames. This year again Pertile bids fair to become the 
tenor-of-all-work, for directly after Aida he will sing in 
Traviata under Toscanini’s direction—an event eagerly 
awaited. Gilda Dalla Rizza will be Violetta, and baritone 
Montesanto the Germont. Then will follow Lucia (under 
the direction of Arturo Lucon, the third conductor of the 
season), Mascagni’s Iris, which will probably be directed 
by Gui, and Tristan, conducted by Toscanini, with the scen- 
ery by Adolphe Appia, who will thus make his first appear- 
ance in an Italian theater. 

Borro’s NERONE LATER On. 

As a prediction I offer this: Boito’s Nerone will be given 
in the first half of next March. It seems that in May and 
June Boito’s opera, still under the direction of Toscanini and 
with the same interpreters as for the first performance, are 
to be taken to the Costanzi in Rome and perhaps to the 
Paris Opéra; nor is it impossible that there may be an 
open-air performance of it in the Roman amphitheater of 
Verona. Guipo M. Garr. 


National Opera Club Has Two Meetings 

The Sunday reception given December 9 by the National 
Opera Club of America, Baroness von Klenner, president, 
in Carnegie Hall studios, with de Segurola and Miguel 
Fleta, both Metropolitan opera house artists, as guests of 
honor, was much enjoyed by the large company which 
came in response to notices. Many prominent personages 
were there, and Mr. de Segurola made a happy little speech, 
also acknowledging for Senor Fleta. Ramon Cardona, 
Spanish-Mexican pianist, added to everyone’s enjoyment 
by his playing of Du bist die Ruh (Schubert-Liszt) and 
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Chopin studies, played respectively with expression and 
brilliancy. 

December 13, at the regular monthly meeting of the 
club, Astor Gallery, New York, Senor Cardona again 
appeared as soloist. He played a prelude, ‘etude and nog. 
turne by Chopin, showing beauty of touch in the prelude 
and high originality in the F major study; all were much 
applauded. Later on his pianistic gifts brought him strong 
applause when he played Liszt, Villanueva and Rubinstejn 
works, with fluency and effectiveness. Charlotte Lund gaye 
the operalog L’Amico Fritz, N. Val Peavey assisting ag 
pianist and singer. She was brief and snappy in it, and 
her animated manner, appropriate gesticulation, and clever 
telling of the story, aside from her fine voice and fervor, 
won her loud acclaim. The Cherry Duet was beautifully 
done, and the dramatic ending well brought out. The 
artists added the duet from Cavalleria Rusticana, singing 
with abandon, and ending it with passionate outburst, amid 
universal applause. 

Mrs. Owen Kildare told of current musical events. Mme. 
von Klenner spoke of the operalogs given for the society 
by Elliott Schenck, Carl Fiqué, Mrs. Brady and Mr, Hyp. 
bard, and it is safe to say that the Lund-Peavey presenta- 
tion ranked as A-1. She read the names of some fifteen 
new members, welcomed guests, and told of President's 
Day on January 30, which will be celebrated by the club 
taking a big block of seats for the German Opera Company’s 
matinee performance of Marriage of Figaro. Mrs. Mac. 
Mannus (Treasurer), circulated blanks for subscribing to 
stock of the Federation Hotel, and Mrs. Bondy suggested 
that members give card-parties for this fund. President 
von Klenner said the first effect of her recent appearance 
at the Albany Federation meeting was an invitation to 
speak on Opera in Western New York cities, which she 
will do in May, 1924. A splendid program is in course of 
formation for the January 24 affair of the club (evening), 





Spalding Plays for American Legion 
Albert Spalding opens the last half of his season at 
Bethlehem, Pa., on New Year’s Day with a recital under 
the auspices of the American Legion, of which he is a mem- 
ber. Two appearances with the New York Symphony fol- 
low, on January 3 and 4, when he will play the Beethoven 
concerto, 





FRITZ STIEDRY RESIGNS CONDUCTORSHIP OF BERLIN OPERA 


Résumé of His Remarkable Career 


The entire German press has been engaged recently by an 
unfortunate conflict which arose between the management of 
the Berlin Opera and the chief conductor, Dr. Fritz Stiedry, 
and which resulted not only in the resignation of the latter 
but in litigation before a special court of arbitration that is 
likely to last for some time. Without entering into the 
merits of the case, which the court will have to pass upon, 
it is evident from the comments of the papers that the 
Berlin Opera, after losing its general musical director, Leo 
Blech, has lost in Dr. Stiedry one of its most widely recog- 
nized and valuable artistic forces. 

The Berlin press, indeed, has been unanimous in its regrets 
over this loss and, perhaps somewhat unjustly so, in its 
condemnation of the director who permitted Stiedry to go. 
It must be said, in defense of Prof. von Schillings, that he 
tried his utmost to retain the man who for eight years has 
solved many of the most difficult musical tasks of the opera 
and whose very special artistic talents and abilities he 
recognized and publicly emphasized to the end. It was un- 
doubtedly one of those cases of temperament in artistic life 
which defy logic and reason and which pass into history as 
unexplained facts. As a result of this “affair,” Stiedry has 
come into the limelight in Germany as no conductor has 
for years. 

His meteoric career is less known in America than those 
of some other European leaders, only because he “arrived” 
just in that fateful year of 1914, when the world was more 
seriously occupied with other than musical problems. In 





DR. FRITZ STIEDRY, 


noted Austrian conductor, who for eight ‘years has been 


first conductor of the Berlin State Opera. 





the very month of war declarations, August, 1914, the 
young Austrian came to Berlin on Nikisch’s recommenda- 
tion, to fill the post of first conductor (“erster Kapell- 
meister”) at the quondam Royal Opera. He was then barely 
thirty-one—surely an unprecedented age for this onerous 
position. Previous to that he had been active as chief con- 
ductor in Cassel (Royal Court Opera) for a year. 


A Protréct or Gustav MAHLER. 


Stiedry’s earliest professional years had been spent under 
Gustav Mahler at the Vienna Opera, to whom he—a native 
Viennese—came immediately after his graduation from the 
Conservatory and the Vienna University, where he took 
his Ph.D. When Mahler left the Vienna Opera, in disgust 
he sent his young assistant to Ernst von Schuch in Dresden, 
then the greatest opera chief in Germany and a relentless 
drillmaster. Schuch started Stiedry on the rapidly rising 
road to fame, by way of Teplitz, Posen and Prague, where, 
under the redoubtable Angelo Neumann, he became the sut- 
cessor of Artur Bodanzky. In 1912—at twenty-nine—he oc- 
cupied his first post as musical chief, in Nuremberg, and 
ever since then he has been a “first.” 

During his remarkable incumbency at the Berlin Staats- 
oper, Stiedry has made an enviable name for himself as 4 
conductor both of opera and concert. All through the 
war he was active in brushing up the repertory and holding 
things together in difficult times. When the revolution came 
and many imperious heads had to fall, Stiedry was retained 
both by the provisional régime and the new régime Ol 
Schillings, who only last year renewed his contract for five 
more years. 


Broucut Out Many Nove tIes. 


Most of the important novelties since the war—Schmidt’s 
Notre Dame, Seckles’ Scherazade, Braunfels’ Die V6 
Pfitzner’s Palestrina, Schreker’s Die Gezeichneten—wett 
brought out under his complete direction, with brilliant 
sults, as recorded in the Musicat Courter at the time 
Stiedry was not satisfied merely to conduct the orchestf 
or the ensemble; like his master, Mahler, he had a finger 
in every pie—he coached every part, he occupied himstl! 
with stage management, gesture, individual expression andé 
thousand details,—in short, he plunged himself into a scot 
and re-created it from the ground up. 

In the re-staging of important repertory operas, such # 











Mozart’s Figaro, The Magic Flute, Verdi’s Otello, . Tam 
hauser, Die Meistersinger, it was his particular merit to® . 
—by intuition and taste, and by virtue of a broad histori 
and literary as well as musical education—the just # 
fitting style for each composer and each work. Like his 
master, again, he did not shrink at tearing down & 
traditions and precedents, but managed to give his readifé 
a personal note. Not mere precision, but utmost culture 
finesse were the things he aimed for in his handling of 
orchestra. Particular recognition came to him for the 
mounting of Cornelius’ Barber of Bagdad as a comic opt 
—a production which filled the house innumerable tim 
and scored a veritable.hit for the Staatsoper ensemble on 
tour to foreign lands. 
INTERNATIONALLY RECOGNIZED. 

Dr. Stiedry also conducted opera, as a guest conduct! 
in Spain and Switzerland; and with Furtwangler divided # 
extended engagement as guest conductor of the Stockho# 
Symphony Orchestra (Konzertféreningen) in 1921. Ne 
merous concerts in Berlin and other cities have made_hi# 
known as a concert conductor of high artistic rank. In 
his resignation from the Berlin Opera numerous invitatio® 
have come to him from opera houses of various ‘ 
Aside from some foreign engagements, however, he 1 
voting himself for the present to concert work. Next mot 
Dr. Stiedry is to conduct a production of Schénbett’ 
Pierrot Lunaire in Berlin, under the auspices of th 
ES.G. M: 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


VIENNA KONZERTHAUS CELEBRATES ANNIVERSAY 


Jubilee Concert Supplemented by a Modern Festival—Contemporary Art, from Chamber Music to Ballet, in Review— 
Viennese I, S, C. M. Group Gets Busy, Too— Henry Cowell Shocks the Critics. 


Vienna, November 16.—The Konzerthaus at Vienna has 
recently celebrated the tenth anniversary of its inaugura- 
tion. A local event? No, far more than that, for the 
Konzerthaus as it stands today is a glaring illustration of 
the tremendous reversion of things that has taken place 
during the last decade. Ten years ago the opening of the 
Konzerthaus was something of a sensation; it seemed dar- 
ing then to build a house sheltering no less than three con- 
cert halls, and the wise ones prophesied a débacle. It seemed 
impossible then to keep the three halls going every night, 
besides the two older halls, situated in the building of the 
Musikverein. Now Vienna boasts of eleven first-class con- 
cert halls, and they are busy (not filled) every night of the 
week for nine or ten months every year. Quantity has to 
make up for quality, and the concert managers profit. 

TEMPORARA MUTANTUR. 

These, and many other things, impress one, as one slowly 
walks up the beautiful marble staircase of the Konzert- 
haus. And a few sentimental reflections are invited by the 
big marble medallion showing the once beloved and famil- 
jar countenance of old Emperor Francis Joseph, which still 
adorns the sumptuous lobby, together with a submissive 
inscription conveying the thanks of the population to that 
old gentleman, who had kindly condescended to contribute 
a few thousand crowns towards the erection of the house. 
Yes, times have changed, and even the memorial concert, 
celebrating the jubilee, gave evidence to this effect. It was 
the identical program which opened the house ten years 
ago, including the boisterously pompous Festival Prelude 
which Strauss had contributed to the occasion, and Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth—but dear old Ferdinand Lowe was no longer 
there to conduct, and Paul von Klenau took his place as he 
soon will with most of Léwe’s other official functions. 

This is an age of new men, indeed—and these new men 
are clamoring for a new art. Let us thank Dr. Hugo 
Botstiber, the excellent guiding spirit of the Konzerthaus 
society, for realizing this. He is a good business man, 
as his job demands, but he is also a man of ideals now and 
then—whenever the situation permits. At any rate, he 
must have realized that an event such as the jubilee of the 
Konzerthaus was not an occasion for digging up old treas- 
ures (as the petrified old bookworms who arrogate to them- 
selves most official musical functions at Vi ienna delight in 
doing) but to look our generation right square in the face. 
One loves to believe that the Festival of Modern Music 
which recently came to a close at the Konzerthaus, did not 
by. mere chance coincide with the jubilee of that house. 
One rather wishes to consider it a tacitly admitted cele- 
bration of the event. It did not, to be sure, bring golden 
reward to its promoters, nor even thanks from the critical 
bosses (who outdid themselves in almost unanimous con- 
demnation of the “horrible stuff” performed) but it was a 
praiseworthy and courageous deed. 

Tue Era or CHAMBER MusICc. 

After all, the music heard was, for the most, not of the 
sort to evoke the wrath of an ever so conservative musician 
who came to listen with open ears and with an open heart. 
For the most it was chamber music—the musical form of our 
day, for a good many reasons. IIl-wille d critics will tell us 
that the preference for the small form is an admission of 
incompetence on the part of our composers to write for 
the complicated modern orchestra. This assertion is false 
on the face of the thing. “Intimacy” is the slogan of the 
day, in a time when chamber playhouses and chamber operas 
have come to replace the mastodonic halls of yore; intimacy 
is the logical form for our young composers who draw their 
subtle and infinitely complicated contrapuntal lines; and, most 
important of all, economy of means is insistently demanded by 
the necessities of our day, when the excessive demands of our 
orchestral players, together with their proverbial disinclination 
towards strenuous rehearsals, virtually preclude the possibility 
of achieving satisfactory orchestral performances in the con- 
cert hall. Even Arnold Schonberg, blind and uncompromis- 
ing fanatic that he is, had realized the grim necessities of 
the time in his Schénbergverein concerts, where chamber 
music arrangements of the big orchestral works have been 
the order of the day; and he has now drawn the last con- 
clusion by consenting to a “reduced” arrangement of his 
Gurrelieder. This new version (which, to be sure, sacrifices 
many effective climaxes) had its first performance in the 
course of the Modern Music Festival, and even the reduced 
orchestral apparatus, including rehearsals, demanded an out- 
lay of 150 millions of crowns! 

Tue Latest HINDEMITH. 

Several of the works served at the Festival, although they 
were novelties to Vienna, had been previously heard at the 
Salzburg Festivals. This holds true of Bartok’s second 
violin sonata, Haba’s second quartet in quarter tones, Mali- 
piero’s Rispetti e Strambotti, Wellesz’ fourth string quartet, 
and Ernest Bloch’s violin sonata. Philip Jarnach had _his 
first hearing at Vienna with his string quartet. Op. 16—a 
brilliant piece of music, replete with musical ideas and more 
radical in its harmonic structure than in its melodies, which 
are strictly “tonal.” The musical form of the Jarnach 
quartet was particularly interesting: like Krenek’s Salz- 
burg string quartet, it completely abandons the traditional 
formal scheme: it consists of a series of small movements 
of which each, complete i in itself, has its own theme. 

Paul Hindemith is equally daring in the formal struc- 
ture of his new quartet, Op. 32, especially written for and 
Played for the first time at this festival. It is in fact his 
fifth quartet, but since the third one—which was the sen- 
sation of the 1922 Salzburg festival—is generally known 
as his first, it may be counted as number three in the series 
Hindemith’s complete disregard for tradition was never 
shown more clearly than in this work; there is no “first 
Movement” in the technical sense of the word; the short 

tst movement, or what stands for it, confines itself to 
fugal treatment of one single and rhythmically pregnant 
theme. The scherzo (third movement) is a grimly humor- 
ous little march in Stravinskyan vein, and the last one an 
elaborate Passacaglia. The new quartet, though it does not 
Probably take its rank with the first one which founded 
Hindemith’s fame. is yet infinitely superior to the clarinet 
quintet which we heard at Salzburg last summer 


Kopaty AND BartToK. 


Franz Salmhofer, who is a sort of Viennese Hindemith, 
a regards his productiveness and wealth of ideas, was 


represented by his new piano quartet, which shows great 
talent minus maturity; and Heinrich Kaminski’s string 
quartet displayed lyric qualities along moderately modern 
lines. Some songs by Castelnuovo-Tedesco and Manuel 
de Falla, as well as the violin songs by Gustav Holst, re- 
called memories of Sclehae, and again, as then, Marya 
Freund and Dorothy Moulton were there to interpret them, 
together with some interesting songs by Alfredo Casella 
and Zoltan Kodaly 

Kodaly was more ambitiously represented also with his 
second string quartet, which accrues from an earlier period 
of his career, still fertilized by influences of French im- 
pressionism. The first movement is recollective of Ravel in 
mood, but even here a distinctly Magyar flavor is felt which, 
in the exuberant national dance rhythms of the last move- 
ment, is condensed to a powerful climax of terrific aban- 
don. It was one of the whims of accident that placed this 
grimly primitive closing movement in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Dohnanyi’s Trio-Serenade on the program of 
the festival. The Dohnanyi piece also is Hungarian music, 
but it is the cultured music of a drawing-room gipsy a la 
Brahms. The Kodaly quartet is rooted, not in Brahmsian 
neo-classicism, but in the primitive instincts of a sound, 
unbroken race. It is music of the soil. 

Tue HELLERAU SCHOOL. 


A festival ihtended to convey a complete picture of the 
modern musical movement would have been fragmentary 
without some examples illustrating the development of the 
modern dance. Little has so far been done in the direction 
of abolishing the defunct old ballet, and nothing can be 
achieved unless our composers supply the suitable instru- 
ment by adequate and congenial music. Strauss has proven 
a disappointment with his Josefslegende, and what the 
writer has been privileged to hear of the (as yet unpub- 
lished) music to his new ballet, Schlagobers, clearly shows 
that it fosters rather than abandons, the antiquated tiptoe 
“coloratura” of our forefathers. For the Vienna festival, 
the Hellerau School for Rhythm, Music and Physical Cul- 
ture, had been chosen to illustrate the modern aims of danc- 
ing, and their work was a most suitable example. Two 
ballets of different character were presented: Milhaud’s 
L’homme et son désir, in which the music serves merely as 
a descriptive stimulant and as a part in the “Gesamtkunst- 
werk”—and Bartok’s The Wooden Prince, where the music 
is almost complete in itself and, in any case, the dominating 
feature. In both ballets, the work of the Hellerau dancers 
was excellent and did great credit to the American woman, 
Mrs. Baer-Frissell, who is one of the leading spirits of that 
school. The stage settings did away with all unnecessary 
pomp and confined themselves to suggesting the exotic sen- 
suousness of the first and the naive fairytale spirit of the 
second ballet. A galaxy of charming young girls with beau- 
tiful, well-disciplined bodies were there to delight the eye, 
and Paul von Klenau conducted the difficult scores with 
enthusiasm. 

A few words of praise are still due to the many artists 
who contributed to the success of the Festival, among them 
Béla Bartok, who lent his authoritative pe rsonality to the 
performance of his sonata, in which the violin part was 
played by Emerich von Waldbauer, the leader of the Hun- 
garian String Quartet. The Amar-Hindemith Quartet was, 
of course, the ideal interpreter for Hindemith’s work, and 
the Kolbe Ladies’ Quartet of Vienna was satisfactory if 
not brilliant. 

Tue ViENNA Group or THE I. S. C. M. 

Lest the sanguine hopes of the Viennese lovers of modern 
music might grow too exuberant, the general run of the 
concert life has preserved its conventional schedule. The 
Philharmonic, under Weingartner, has just presented, as a 

“novelty,” the D minor symphony of Sinding, and Vasa 
Prihoda, demi-god of our violin recital fans, has furnished 
a solitary diversion from his Vieuxtemps-Wieniawski sam- 
ple programs by penetrating, for the first time, to the 
“modernism” of Erich Korngold’s Much Ado About Noth- 
ing suite—the first contemporary work presented by him 
in the course of his ten or twelve local concerts. 

-It is gratifying, therefore, to see the Vienna group of the 
I. S. C. M. enter the field with real active work. They are 
holding a series of monthly concerts now and, although 
they must be on a small scale for the present, owing to finan- 
cial considerations, the one given so far has aroused some 
optimistic hopes. The response from the public was ex- 
cellent, and the performance on a high artistic standard. 
The program cleverly distributed ultra-modern ventures 
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among some works of a more popularly appealing kind: two 
daring clarinet pieces by Wellesz were counterbalanced by 
Moussorgsky songs, and Erik Satje’s preludes to Peladan’s 
Le fils d’étoiles by Issai Dobroven’s hitherto unheard violin 
sonata, Op. 15. 

This last is an immensely grateful and melodic piece, 
composed of heterogeneous traits ranging from Brahms to 
distinctly Russian motives, notably the theme of the scherzo 
The piano part (remarkably played by Friedrich Wiihrer) 
abounds in passage work, and the violin has many lovely 
sustained and “singing” passages. Above all, the sonata 
manifests a talent and a wealth of invention which re 
deems whatever may be unoriginal in its harmonic texture 


AN AMERICAN SURPRISE. 


Gratifying as was the reception of the | M.’s con 
cert by the public, the local representatives of ren press (the 
same who call the society an “organized clique”) boycotted 
it—apparently by unanimous consent. As for the Modern 
Music Festival, as stated above, they poured their entire 
vocabulary of venomous and scathing adjectives over the 
poor helpless composers performed. But all these adjectives 
were nothing unto the flood of invectives which greeted the 
recital given by and devoted to compositions of Henry Cow 
ell. Albeit they, (or some of them) heard merely his first 
number, the judgment of the critics on the work of this 
American was simply annihilating. As for myself, I confess 
to a certain bewilderment at the things I heard and saw at 
his recital, but rehearing in a smaller circle offered a wel- 
come opportunity to revise my judgment to a certain extent 
If I grasped Cowell's ideas correctly, he aims at enlarging 
the scope of the possibilities heretofore associated with the 
piano as an instrument. By direct contact with the strings 
(which are touched alternately with the palms of his hands 
and with the nails or the flesh of his finger), and by an im- 
mensely deft and differentiated application of the pedals he 
achieves tone-colorings of infinite variety and fine shading 
Tone-colorings, indeed, seem to be his chief purpose in 
some of his compositions, while others reveal great contra 
puntal dexerity and a distinct rhythmic fancy. His melo 
dies, eee simple and naive and apparently deliber 
ately so) are far less difficult to grasp than his harmonies. 
For many bars in succession the accompaniment falls to his 
left forearm alone. Some of Cowell’s witty pieces (such 
as one called Advertisement) resemble ppg in his 
most daring mood. -auL BECHERT 


James G. Blaine, Jr., Chosen Treasurer of 
National Music Week 


James G, Blaine, Jr., was elected treasurer of the Na 
tional Music Week Committee at a luncheon meeting on 
December 6 at the City Midday Club, New York City, where 
the members were guests of the chairman, Otto H, Kahn. 
At the same time, an assistant treasurer was elected in the 
person of E. B. Lewis, and the New York Trust Company 
was made the depository for the funds of the committee 
The election of seventeen new members of the committee was 
formally ratified, and it was voted that an executive com 
mittee of five be chosen to handle details of Music Week 
organization in conjunction with the secretary, C. M. Tre- 
maine. 

Members of the committee present, or their representa 
tives, included the following: Otto H. Kahn, chairman; 
James G. Blaine, Jr., treasurer; William C. Dodge, Ameri 
can Federation of Musicians; Frank L. Sealy, American 
Guild of Organists; F. R. McNinch, Community Service ; 
Virginia Newcomb, Girl Scouts; Richard W. Lawrence, 
Music Industries Chamber of Commerce; Grace Loucks, 
Young Women’s Christian Association ; Charles F. Powlison, 
National Child Welfare Association ; Bruno Zirato, Musical 
Digest; Franklin K. Matthews, Boy Scouts of America; 
Gustave Saenger, Musical Observer, C. M. Tremaine, secre 
tary; Kenneth S. Clark, assistant secretary. 


Metropolitan Opera School Voice Trials to 
Begin 

January 8 has been set as the first date of the voice 
trials for admission to the free chorus school of the Met 
ropolitan Opera Company. These voice-trials are free of 
charge and will continue until all applicants have been 
heard. The new class will start its work as soon as 
the auditions are over and will continue in session all 
summer. 

Applications for the voice trials should be sent im- 
mediately (by mail only), to Edoardo Petri, director of 
the Chorus School, Metropolitan Opera Company, 1425 
Broadway, New York. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


SALAMANCA’S CAVE FAILS TO 
IMPRESS IN DRESDEN OPERA 





Frances Berkova Gives Successful Recital. 


Dresden, November 24.—The Staatsoper has just pro- 
duced, for the first time in Dresden, Bernhard Paumgar- 
ten’s one act opera, Salamanca’s Cave. Though the per- 
formance, conducted by Fritz Busch, was a splendid one, 
and the singers, Merrem Nikisch, Liesel von Schuch, Lud- 
wig Ermold and Dr. Waldemar Stagemann, entirely satis- 
factory, the work was but coolly received. 

Scene Law 1n Spain. 

The scene of Salamanca’s Cave is laid in Spain, where in 
the den of the notorious Salamanca an innocent student is 
initiated into the art of usurping for himself the affections 
of a married woman. Then follows the usual jealous con- 
flict. Not in recent years has a work met with such little 
success here as this one. The evening was saved, however, 
by ihe companion-piece, Wolf-Ferrari’s Secret of Suzanne 
This charming little work made up for all the deficiencies 
of the novelty and being exceedingly well cast, made the 
otherwise lost evening worth while. 


YouNG AMERICAN VIOLINIST Scores, 

Among the outstanding recitals that of the American vio- 
linist, Frances Berkova, deserves mention. Following 
shortly after her appearance with the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, under Gustav Mraczek, Miss Berkova repeated the 
favorable impression she made then. She had a decided 
success with the public, as well as good notices from the 
press. Her playing is characterized by an _ ingratiating, 
sweet tone, considerable technical means and natural charm. 
Bruch’s C minor concerto, the Devil’s Trill sonata, and 
César Franck’s sonata were the big numbers of the program. 

Other artists deserving mention are Liesel and Hans von 
Schuch, in whose song recital several works by Dresden 
composers were successfully offered; Elsa Bartsch, who ac- 
cording to rumor has been engaged for America; and the 
Russian pianist, Vera Schapira, who, with Walter Kauf- 
mann, has been added to the faculty of the Dresden Con- 
servatory of Music. A. 1, 





DETROIT HEARS ROSENTHAL 
WITH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Victor Kolar Conducts Sunday Program of Dance Music— 
Pavlowa Attracts Large Audiences—Ukranian Chorus 
Heard—Rachmaninoff Pleases—Other News. 

Detroit, Mich., December 8.—The program of the fourth 
pair of subscription concerts, given by the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Orchestra Hall, November 29 and 30, 
began with the Beethoven third symphony in E flat major 
(Eroica) given a scholarly rendition under the baton of 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch. This was followed by the scherzo from 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, delightfully played. Nuages 
and Fetes, by Debussy, proved to be two exquisite minia- 
tures of dainty coloring and effects. The program came to 
a climax in the playing of the Liszt E flat concerto by 
Moriz Rosenthal, who literally took the house by storm. 
Thursday evening he played two encores, and on Friday 
he generously added four numbers to the program. As 
usual Mr. Gabrilowitsch and the orchestra gave a support 
to the artist that was inspiring. 

Victor Kotar Conpucts. 

The Sunday concert of November 25, by the Detroit Or- 
chestra, was devoted to dance music. Mr, Kolar presented 
a program that compared to the music heard in the modern 
ball room. Dance music of several nations was heard 
Ballet music from Massenet’s Le Cid; dances by Beethoven, 
Grieg, Dvorak, and Herbert; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Miada ; 
the Strauss waltz, Be Ye Embraced All Ye Millions, and 
dance music from Borodin’s Prince Igor, comprised the 
program. ; 

The concert on December 2 presented as assisting artists, 
Ethyl Hayden, soprano, and Gerald Maas, cellist. The 
program opened with Ravel's Mother Goose, five pieces for 
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children, followed by the Jewel Song from Faust. After 
the intermission came Saint-Saéns’ concerto for violon- 
cello and orchestra, followed by the Spinning Song of Men- 
delssohn, and In the Spinning Room, by Dvorak. Miss 
Hayden then sang Micaela’s aria from Carmen. The pro- 
gram closed with the Liszt first Hungarian Rhapsody. Both 
soloists were well received and recalled many times. 
Seconp JUNIOR CONCERT. 

The second junior concert by the Detroit Orchestra was 
given at Orchestra Hall, on December 3. Miss Rhetts gave 
a preliminary talk and Mr. Kolar presented a program that 
included the overture to Mendelssohn’s A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; part of the Scheherazade suite of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; two numbers by Moszkowski, Serenade and 
Malaguena; the valse trio by Sibelius, and the prelude to 
Carmen, 

SatuRDAY MorninG CONCERT. 

The concert for young people given December 8, at 
Orchestra Hall, by the Detroit Orchestra, was devoted to 
the suite and rhapsody. Miss Rhetts made the explanatory 
remarks, using lantern slides and pictures to illustrate. Mr. 
Kolar then led the orchestra in the Peer Gynt suite of Grieg, 
and the Liszt first Hungarian Rhapsody. 

Pavtowa Attracts LAarGe AUDIENCES. 

The Central Philharmonic Company, James E. DeVoe, 
manager, presented Anna Pavlowa and her company in a 
series of four performances at Orchestra Hall, November 
26, 27 and 28. The house was filled for every performance. 
The orchestra formed an excellent musical background for 
the pantomimes and dancing. 

Civic Music LeaGue SErigEs. 

The Civic Music League, Isobel J. Hurst, manager, pre- 
sented Mozart's Cosi fan Tutte at the Arena Gardens, the 
evening of November 26, before a large audience. Irene 
Williams, as Leonora; Ellen Rumsey, as Dorabella; Lil- 
lian Palmer, as Despina; Judson House, as Ferrando; Leo 
De Hierapolis, as Guglielmo; and Pierre Remington, as Don 
Alfonso, sang and acted admirably. The audience proved 
most appreciative. 

UKRAINIAN Cnuorus AT ARENA GARDENS. 

On the evening of December 3, the Ukrainian Chorus, 
under the direction of Alexander Koshetz, gave a program 
at Arena Gardens. This is the third appearance here of 
this fine choral body. The program contained two groups 
of native folk songs and a group of Mexican, Creole and 
American folk songs, arranged by Koshetz. Listen to the 
Lambs, and O Susanna, of this group, had to be repeated. 

Esswei Balassouff, Russian cellist, played two groups and 
pleased his listeners so that he was obliged to give two 
encores, 

RACHMANINOFF APPEARS, 

On December 4, Serge Rachmaninoff gave a recital in 

Orchestra Hall. A large audience greeted him. Bach, 
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Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt and Moussorgsky were repre- 
sented on the program, together with a group of his own 
compositions. The evening was lengthened by several en- 
cores. 

Firxins Gives Seconp REcITAL. 

Guy C. Filkins, A. A. O. G., gave the second of his organ 
recitals at the Central Methodist Church, the evening of 
December 3. He was assisted by Joseph J. Kendrick, tenor, 
Mr. Kilkins played concert overture in C minor, Hollons; 
Berceuse, Jarnfelt-Kraft; Burlesca Melodia, Baldwin; The 
Holy Night, Buck; The Infant Jesus, Yon; The Angelus, 
Shuey; Fireside Fancies, Clokey; and Finlamdia, Sibeliys, 
Mr. Kendrick sang Where’er Ye Walk, Handel; Dreams, 
Wagner; and Hallelujah, Rummel. 

MARGARET SCHUILING AT Capito: THEATER, 

Margaret Schuiling, mezzo-soprano, sang at the Sunday 
noon concert December 2 at the Capitol Theater and won 
much acclaim for her fine voice. Miss Schuiling sang sey- 
eral minor parts in the operas given here by the Wagnerian 
Opera Company during the week of November 25. 

ArTHUR Krart Gives REcITAL, 

To the Highland Park Musical Club belongs the credit 
of presenting Arthur Kraft, tenor, in a recital before their 
members and friends in the Highland Park High School 
auditorium, the afternoon of November 23. Mr. Kraft 
made a fine impression in his program of fourteen numbers, 
augmented by several delightful encores. His voice gave 
keenest pleasure through various songs ranging from old 
English, German, French and Russian to American. Estelle 
Morris Goodspeed, accompanist, deserved especial praise 
for her work with Mr. Kraft, as there was scant time for 
rehearsal owing to the late arrival of the music. J. M. §. 


New Two-Piano Arrangement Winning Favor 


Guy Maier, of the ubiquitously popular Maier and Patti- 
son combination, has arranged a two-piano version of a set 
of Wedding Waltzes by Dohnanyi, from the latter’s panto- 
mime operetta, The Veil of Pierrette. The number is meet- 
ing with instantaneous approval everywhere and judging 
from all reports promises to become a favorite among the 
lengthy and interesting list that makes up the repertory of 
the two pianists. 

The Kansas City Times comments on the performance of 
these waltzes: “Granted their perfection of ensemble, the 
rest is merely a choice of the music that best pleased their 
listeners. Audiences like to be swept off their feet, and 
almost everybody in the Shubert yesterday beat his hands 
raw after the Maier arrangement of the set of Dohnanyi 
waltzes with their contrasts of dynamics, impressive tonal 
masses, and catchy rhythm.” 

Maier and Pattison will include this arrangement in the 
programs of both their Jordan Hall recital in Boston, and 
also their New York recital at Town Hall on the afternoon 
of January 12. 


American Institute of Applied Music Events 


Four recent events at the American Institute of Applied 
Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, include the following: an 
informal recital, November 23, when seven piano and vocal 
pupils of Miss Chittenden and Mr. Klibansky collaborated; 
November 24, a recital of music composed by present or 
former members of the faculty and students, when piano, 
vocal and violin numbers were heard; December 7, a dozen 
numbers, consisting of piano, vocal, and violin selections 
enlisted the services of mostly advanced pupils; December 
14, a students’ recital was given with piano pupils of Miss 
Chittenden, Mr. Moore and Mr. Sherman, vocal pupils of 
Mr. Tebbs, and violin pupils of Mrs. Zedeler Mix. In this 
last recital such superior work was done that the names of 
the performers are given: Ramon Gonzales, Nancy Hankins, 
Raymond Blanc, Dora M. Behrman, Martin Schlesinger, 
Caroline Moore, Aline Horrell, Betty Klotz, Elizabeth Ger- 
berich, Margaret Spotz, Thomas Curley, Miss Elbel, Eliza- 
beth White and Samuel Prager. 


Roselle Triumphs in Tosca in Washington 


Anne Roselle scored a brilliant success in the national 
capital on Thanksgiving Day in a guest performance of La 
Tosca, an opera in which she has been heard to advantage 
this season both in New York and Boston. 

The Washington Times commented as follows on her 
singing and acting in the title role: “The production ex- 
ceeded the fondest expectations. Anne Roselle was a rea 
Tosca. Miss Roselle possesses a voice of remarkable range. 
In addition, she has an extraordinary stage presence @ 
her acting is superb. Her aria in the second act was pet 
haps the best thing she did in a musical way. But the dra- 
matic fervor she exhibited in the second and third act, pat- 
ticularly in the slaying of the police chief, Scarpia, was 
thrilling.” 


Giannini Sings Twice in Washington on Same 
Day 


After making her Washington debut as soloist with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra on Tuesday afternoom, 
December 11, Dusolina Giannini appeared again in the eve 
ning at a musicale given by Under Secretary of State il 
lips. The young soprano delighted an audience which ™ 
cluded practically every member. of the diplomatic €or?’ 
Frank Sheridan, pianist, was the assisting artist. 

Miss Giannini was also soloist with the New York Sy 
phony in its concerts at Baltimore and Philadelphia on De- 
cember 12 and 13. 


Gray-Lhevinne Charms Large Audience 


On December 6 Estelle Gray-Lhevinne played before 
audience which taxed the capacity of the auditorium at Grove 
City, Pa. The listeners were held enraptured while this 
naive artist gave one of her heavy programs so sugar-coa 
that even the most uneducated in the audience hardly realized 
they had been listening to master classics which are usually 
considered dry except by those who have made a life ved 
of music. Everyone enjoyed all the numbers on the lengt 
program, judging by the demonstrations of approval. » 


Fulton “Held Spellbound” by Miinz’ Playing 

Already a favorite with college audiences. Mieczyslaw 
Miinz recently appeared at William Woods College, Fulto, 
Mo., and, in the words of the Fulton Daily: “A large and 
enthusiastic audience greeted the artist and was held” spell- 
bound by his masterly playing.” 
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December 27, 1923 
BUFFALO HEARS BOTH BOSTON 
AND DETROIT ORCHESTRAS 


McCormack Thrills Huge Audience—Mme. Cahier, 
Kremer, Ukranians, Elly Ney and Pavlowa Give 
Programs—Local Notes. 





Buffalo, N. Y., December 5,—Thanksgiving Day was 
made complete by the annual visit of John McCormack, 
who gave a concert in Elmwood Music Hall to an immense 
throng; the assisting artists, Lauri Kennedy, cellist, and 
Edwin Schneider, accompanist, contributing their share to 
the artistic merits of the occasion. The tenor was in ex- 
cellent voice and gave of his best, delighting in his Italian, 
German, English, and the usual group of Irish folk songs, 
to which he added innumerable encores. Mai Davis Smith 
was local manager of this memorable concert. 


Detroir SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

A noteworthy concert was that of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, November 22, in Elmwood Music Hall, with 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch as piano soloist and conductor. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch played the fifth concerto in E flat major 
for piano and orchestra with Victor Kolar, assistant con- 
ductor, leading the orchestra. The Bach-Abert prelude, 
choral and fugue; Schumann fourth symphony; Mendels- 
sohn scherzo from Midsummer Night’s Dream; and_ the 
Wagner prelude to Die Meistersinger, completed the 
program. 

IsA Kremer HEArp. 

Isa Kremer, the young Russian interpreter of songs, was 
heard in a program of Russian, French, Italian, German, 
Jewish and English songs in Elmwood Music Hall, No- 
vember 21, under the local management of Bessie Bellanca 
Her expressive voice, aided by facial p!ay and gesture, made 
instant appeal, captivating her audience, who crowded to 
the platform, clamoring for more. One of the most appeal- 
ing of her encores was The Butterfly, by her accompanist, 
Vladimir Heifetz, who also arranged many of her songs. 

Second APPEARANCE OF UKRAINIAN CHORUS. 

The Ukrainian Chorus made its second Buffalo appear- 
ance in Elmwood Music Hall, November 16, under the 
local management of Laura Recktenwalt, and drew an im- 
mense crowd. To Alexander Koschetz, the leader, praise 
is due for the delightful singing of this organization, and 
his arrangement of many of the songs—the American and 
Mexican music in particular. E-wssei Beloussoff, Russian 
cellist, was heartily applauded and obliged to grant many 
encores. M. Nicholas Stember was the accompanist. 

PAVLOWA AT THE SCHUBERT-TECK, 

Bessie Bellanca brought Pavlowa and her Russian ballet 
to the Schubert-Teck Theater for four performances in 
November. Assisted by Laurent Novikoff and Hilda But- 
sova, with Theodore Stier conductor of the orchestra, all 
performances were artistic and thoroughly enjoyed. 

Etrty Ney 1n RECITAL. 

Elly Ney, the Dutch pianist, made her second appear- 
ance in this city in the Hotel Statler ballroom, November 
13, thrilling the audience with her playing of Bach and Mac- 
Dowell. The Tschaikowsky sonata in G major was a fine 
example of this artist’s originality of conception, moving 
the audience to expressions of approval. She graciously re- 
sponded with Brahms and Mendelssohn encores. 

Boston SYMPHONY OrcCHESTRA HEarp, 

The Musical Arts series of five concerts, of which Bessie 
Bellanca is manager, opened with a concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, under the baton of Pierre Monteaux, 
with Mme. Cahier soloist, November 8, in Elmwood Music 
Hall. It was an interesting program, the Sibelius E minor 
symphony, Freischutz overture, Salome Dance, and Liszt's 
Tasso, played with the accustomed virtuosity of the orches- 
tra; conductor and players acknowledging the enthusiastic 
applause. Mme. Cahier’s voice, her musicianship, and in- 
terpretative ability was evidenced in the Tschaikowsky air 
from Jeanne d’Arc, and the Berlioz La Captive revery. 
She was repeatedly recalled and was presented with many 
flowers. 

HEINRICH PritzNer’s Tour. 

Heinrich Pfitzner has recently concluded a Mid-Western 
tour which took him to St. Louis, Mo., and on his return 
trip, to Erie, Pa.; also a number of smaller cities, where 
he played for various colleges. In every instance he was 
asked to return. 

CuHorat Crus in CONCERT. 

_On the evening of November. 26, the Choral Club, Wil- 
liam Benbow, director, with Mrs. Leopold Shire, soprano; 
Cecil Fanning, baritone; Cecil Fatley, flutist; H. B. Turpin, 
accompanist for Mr. Fanning; Mrs. Angelo Read for the 
chorus, and Mr. Benbow for Mrs. Shire, gave an enjoyable 
Program before a large audience in Knights of Columbus 
all. The visiting soloist, Cecil Fanning, is a favorite in 
Buffalo, and he was obliged to respond with many encores. 
Irs. Shire’s voice was heard to advantage in the choral 
cantata, also in her song group, and she was the recipient 
of much applause and floral offerings. Mr. Fanning and 

t. Fatley assisted in the Busch cantata, Pan’s Flute. The 
chorus of women’s voices gave effective rendition of their 
numbers, and the various accompanists acquitted themselves 
creditably. 

OrpHeus HEArp IN CONCERT. 

A large audience greeted the Orpheus at its first concert 
of the season in Elmwood Music Hall, November 26, when 
John Lund, conductor, arranged an effective program for 
the body of men’s voices, assisted by string orchestra, with 
Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, as the soloist; and R. Leon 
Trick, accompanist. Noteworthy was the Heger composi- 
tion, The Two Sarcophagi, and the closing number of the 
chorus, the Lohengrin first act finale, arranged by Mr. 

nd. The lighter numbers also found favor with the 
audience. Miss Vreeland, a soloist new to Buffalo, made 
M0 instant impression, her voice, interpretative ability, enun- 
ation and charm of manner meeting with enthus‘asm. She 
Staciously granted many encores. 

Eve, nor SHAW AND Frepertck Cuitps in REcITAL. 
Dorothy Hobbie, chairman of the music committee of the 
taduates Association, arranged an evening of music for 
ovember 26. The program was presented in Seminary 
all by -leanor Shaw, pianist, and Frederick Childs, tenor, 

th the Steinway Duo-Art piano. The artists portrayed, 
Mcostume and music, the various historical periods between 
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172 and 1923. Miss Shaw played a number of piano solos 
with good tone and interpretation and made a charming 
picture in her gowns of olden times. Mr. Childs’ voice was 
heard to good advantage in groups of solos; and in con- 
junction with the Duo-Art piano both artists pleased the 
discriminating audience. The musicale was given through 
the courtesy of Denton, Cotlier and Daniels. 
(Continued on page 29) 


Anna Pinto a Busy Harpist 


Among a dozen recent engagements of Anna Pinto, who 
comes of a celebrated family of harpists, were appearances 
in Poughkeepsie, November 25; Paterson, November 23; 


a), 














ANNA PINTO 


Saint-Marks-In-The-Bouereie, a rhythmical, sculptural ora- 
torio presentation, November 18; Wycoff, N. J., November 
9; Paterson, N. J., return date, December 5; St. Nicholas 
Festival at St. Marks, N. Y., December 7; Passaic, N. J., 
with Bethany Singing Society, December 8, and, lastly, 
Hotel Astor, N. Y., November 30, where she played solos, 
and was also guest of honor at the meeting of the Daughters 
of Pennsylvania. 


Ilse Niemack Scores in Chicago Recital 


A few years ago a very gifted young violinist. from Charles 
City, Iowa, was heard in Chicago, and at that time Herman 
Devries, of the Chicago Evening American, said: “Miss 
Niemack has put Charles City, Iowa, on the musical map.” 
Since then Miss Niemack has given a successful debut recital 
in New York and has concertized (all last season) in Europe, 
appearing in her own recitals and as soloist with leading 
orchestras, winning high praise from the critics. This 
fall she returned for a New York recital, on November 2, 
and on December 9 she was heard in recital in Chicago. As 
the well-known critic, Mr. Devries, said, it “was in the nature 
of a ‘home-coming’,” and as she won the press and public 
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at her first appearance there, so she conquered them again 
in this recital. The press was unanimous in its praise, speak 
ing in high terms of her many artistic endowments. 

Later in the season Miss Niemack will be heard again in 
New York. 








Hadley at Philharmonic Concerts 


Henry Hadley, associate conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, will direct the concerts of that organization be- 
ginning Thursday evening, December 27, until January 8 
Mr. Hadley has devoted much time to the examination of 
new scores submitted to the Philharmonic Society, and he 
has selected three compositions which will be presented for 
the first time in New York at the concerts which he will 
conduct. 

The first of these novelties is Youth, a tone poem by 
Felix Borowski, which will be played at Carnegie Hall on 
Thursday evening and Friday afternoon. Mr. Borowski, an 
eminent figure in the musical life of Chicago for the past 
quarter of a century, has had many of his works produced 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra His pantomime- 
ballet, Boudour, was produced here a few years ago by the 
Chicago Opera. Many of his smaller compositions, notably 
Adoration, one of the most popular of violin solos, have 
been heard on recital programs. Youth, which is the first 
of Mr. Borowski’s works to be produced by a New York 
orchestra, was first played last spring at the North Shore 
Festival, when it won a $1,000 prize. Stravinsky’s Pet 
rouschka will be heard for the first time at a Philharmonic 
concert on this occasion, and Efrem Zimbalist will be solo- 
ist, playing Tschaikowsky’s concerto. Haydn’s symphony 
No. 12, in B flat, completes the program 

Mr. Hadley has been notified that his Resurgam, first 
performed last season at the Cincinnati Music Festival, will 
be presented this spring by the London Choral Society and 
Symphony Orchestra, and the board of directors of the 
Philharmonic Society have given Mr. Hadley permission 
to conduct the English premiere of this work, 


Dushkin Debut January 6 


Samuel Dushkin, violinist, arrived in New York on the 
S. S. Berengaria on December 18 for his American debut 
as soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra, under 
Walter Damrosch, in Aeolian Hall, Sunday afternoon, Jan 
uary 6, when he will be heard in the Boccherini concerto 
and Chausson’s Poeme for violin with orchestra 

Dushkin is a protege of Blair Fairchild, the American 
composer, who has made his home in Paris and will accom 
pany the violinist to this country to be present at his first 
appearance. Before sailing from Europe Mr. Dushkin was 
heard as soloist with the Colonne Orchestra in Paris in 
November. 

Following his debut 
Dushkin will appear in 
afternoon, January 20. 
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Los Angeles Philharmonic Programs Varied 


The concerts of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
this season have been notable for many things but possibly 
more for the performance of works new to these concerts 
and to Los Angeles than any other one thing. From the 
program for the first pair of symphony concerts given in 
October, which marked the first hearing locally of Richard 
Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel, to the program of the fifth sym- 
phony pair, which witnessed the Los Angeles premiere of 
beth Vincent d’Indy's Trilogie of Wallenstein and Henry 
Eichheim’s Oriental Impressions, the programs have pro- 
vided opportunity after opportunity to hear and pass judg 
ment on compositions new to patrons of these concerts. Not 
alone has this been true of the symphony concerts but 
the Sunday popular concerts have also departed from the 
beaten path of the familiar old “war horses.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


THE RESTORATION OF THE VOCAL MUSCULAR SYSTEM 


PART III 
By Albert E. Ruff 


Copyrighted, 1923, by the Musical Courier Company. 


To restore the vocal muscular system to normalcy, it is 
many times necessary to look beyond the cords proper, as 
the fibrous continuation of the muscular system extends 
from the vocal cords to their adjoining muscles. 


Tue Case or A Famous Prima Donna. 


It has fallen to my lot to have had a case, in which the 
artist, to my mind, for many years past had never sung with 
her vocal cords independently. With her dramatic talent, 
she covered many vocal defects, and thereby still attained 
some of the effects which in former years brought admira- 
tion and were heralded with delight by both press and 
public. With this beauty of tone, she was capable of making 
great dramatic effects, as long as the muscular system had 
youth and health. In the course of years the strain became 
too much for this delicate muscular system, which was not 
working rightly, thereby overworking one part at the ex- 
pense of the other, which remained dormant. She being a 
very healthy and strong woman was able to keep this up 
for several years, but gradually this uneven working of the 
system commenced to tell on the voice, obliging her to use 
her greatest effort to reach her top notes. Most of her 
tones became scratchy and she was not able to sing any tone 
piano. This forced singing so deranged her vocal system, 
that the great muscular effort required to sing a whole opera 
upset the vocal muscular system and also told on her speak 
ing voice. Many times after such performances she had to 
remain in bed the following day, able to speak only in a 
whisper, and under the care of a doctor, who could give her 
only temporary relief, so that she might appear in the next 
opera, after which the same treatment usually had to be 
repeated. 

This had been going on for several years, previous to my 
being called for consultation. The result of this was that 
I worked with her voice, confining my efforts entirely to 
the vocal muscular system, giving her two and three lessons 
daily, Sundays and holidays included, for nearly two years, 
during which time she needed no doctor’s help, never had 
any sore or tired throat, could sing at any time of the day. 
There was no further interference with her public perform- 
ances. Only one concert had to be cancelled on account of a 
cold, the concert arranged for the following day being given 
on time. She sung four performances with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and eleven concerts over all the United 
States. The public everywhere, who had heard her before 
she came under my care, acknowledged her voice was re- 
turning to its former youthful color and brilliancy. 

What was it that effected this change? Nothing but my 
knowledge of the working of the vocal muscular system, 
which, by the application of special exercises, enabled me to 
restore it in a way to normalcy, though it is far from being 
perfect yet. If she continues on those lines for another year 
or so the world may yet hear her with a perfect voice. 











NOW BOOKING 


Season 1924-25 





GUIOMAR NOVAES 


Brazilian Pianist 


“A Novaes recital is one to which critics go for 
their own enjoyment. Ask any critic in town if he 
thinks there are too many recitals and he will answer 
so loudly that the echo will repeat his ‘Yes’ a dozen 
times. Ask him if he would like to hear Novaes 
again, and he will answer with another ‘Yes,’ followed 
by a sforzando ‘please’."—Henry T. Finck in Evening 
Post. 


Management: 

LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall 
New York 

Duo-Art Records Victor Records Steinway Piano 




















FALseE SINGING. 

This may mean much singing without following any par- 
ticular method or school, or singing only according to 
fancy and feeling, attempting anything high or low. 

No voice contains both the high and low (tenor and bass, 
or soprano and alto) qualities in one. It is either one or the 
other naturally; and one or the other it must be,’ as no 
desire of the singer or drilling of the teacher will ever suc- 
cessfully establish it on a basis for which it is not naturally 
fitted and intended. Hence this singing out of method, 
rhyme and reason, is an abominable practice, never resulting 
in any practical benefit to the singer, and most frequently 
placing upon the teacher the unpleasant task of not only 
having to build a new voice, but of first having to tear down 
a mis-set one and laying the foundation for the new struc- 
ture upon the uneven and ragged ruins of a despoiled voice. 
This irregular practice does much harm; yet it is easier to 
regulate such voices than to re-set those which have been 
spoiled through false training, as in the hit-or-miss singing 
of the former, the right way may be happened upon. 

Fase SPEAKING. 

Here we come to the individuality of speech of the dif- 
ferent nationalities referred to. As a rule we find that the 
persons possessing the greatest resonant qualities in speech, 
possess the most natural requirements necessary for singing 
purposes. The language which gives the greatest assistance 
to the natural development of the muscles of the throat and 
develops its overtones must consequently be the most perfect 
language for song. 

The Italian language possesses the greatest number of 
open vowels and must, therefore, be placed at the head of the 
list as being the most perfect for singing purposes. On ac- 
count of the great natural assistance given the voice from 
infancy up, perhaps, more than for any other reason, we 
find among the Italians such fine natural voices. Possibly 
for the reason that the Chinese in speaking his language 
squeezes his throat and nasal muscles, giving very little 
freedom to the vocal muscles and their reflection of tone in 
the head, we must place this language at the bottom of the 
scale as a language for singing purposes. 

The many languages which we would place between those 

German, with its guttural sounds; French, with its nasal 
vowels; English, with its many consonants—all have their 
various positions regarding the good or evil they do to the 
vocal muscular action. When we speak of these’ languages, 
we have reference to the most perfect manner of speaking in 
these respective tongues. 

However, each language in itself has many inflections and 
mannerisms, which help to make or unmake the singer. 
It is natural for a child to imitate its guardians. If you 
speak baby talk, it will speak baby talk. If you speak natur- 
ally, it will speak naturally. If a child has for companions 
men who speak with deep voices, it will imitate. If such 
speaking is in accordance with natural anatomical require- 
ments, it will be beneficial, but if its anatomical construc- 
tions are those necessary for tenor or soprano, then injury 
will be done, as in the forcing down of the voice the fibres 
of the vocal muscles are misplaced and become hardened and 
set, interfering with the true setting for vocal purposes. 

How often in the English language, for instance, do we 
hear women talking with a hard, harsh voice, away down 
in their throats, allowing very few of the vibrations to be 
reflected in the head—so-called female baritones, for in- 
stance. Again we hear boys, after their yoices have changed, 
forcing them down, thinking the deeper they talk the more 
manly they are. 

Through the great change which takes place in the larynx, 
especially in boys, all the muscles are more or less swollen 
and inflamed and consequently vibrate slowly, keeping the 
voice deep. It is during this period that many fine tenor 
voices become misplaced and often ruined. The training 
of the many delicate fibres in a wrong direction harden them 
so that when the young man commences to realize that he 
has a voice and begins to have it cultivated, many mistakes 
are made in consequence of the difficulty in stretching these 
muscles with sufficient freedom to sing the high notes. As 
a result, if the teacher does not know enough about the 
anatomy of the throat, naturally to replace these fibres, the 
pupil is led to believe he is a baritone and all attempts to 
cultivate the high notes are abandoned. If properly culti- 
vated these tones can be as easily reached as the lower ones. 

In conclusion, I shall merely mention one more ailment 
caused by an abuse of the vocal system, and that is the 
nodule. That a nodule in the vocal cords, caused by wrong 
singing, can be removed by a counteracting method and the 
voice brought back to its normal state, has been many times 
proven by a scientific employment of the restoration of the 
vocal muscular system. 


RASS in = Deeiiall 


Cecilia Hansen will appear as soloist with the State Sym- 
phony Orchestra, playing the Tschaikowsky violin concerto. 
She received an ovation when she played it recently in 
Chicago; when she rehearsed it with the Philharmonic the 
orchestra rose and cheered her and she scored a great hit 
when she played it with the Philharmonic at Princeton. Her 
appearance with the State Symphony will take place on the 
afternoon of January 14. Within a week she is to be soloist 
with three symphony orchestras, playing with the Boston 
Symphony on January 14, the State Symphony i in New York 
on the sixteenth and has two appearances in Chicago with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on the eighteenth and 
nineteenth. She will then go to Milwaukee for a recital 
the following Monday night, January 21. Her appearance 
with the Chicago Symphony is a return engagement, the first 
time in many years that a, soloist has been brought back for 
another appearance the same season. 


Gay MacLaren Heard Here 


Gay MacLaren, the distinguished dramatic artist, was heard 
on December 4, at the home of A. Russ Patterson, in Zenda 
The Great. This was an invitation affair in the form of 
an intime recital. Idelle Patterson was the co-artist on this 
very delightful occasion, contributing a number of inter- 
esting songs. She was in excellent voice. 

Miss MacLaren occupies a unique place in the entertain- 
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ment world. She is the only dramatic artist of her type 
at least whom the writer knows, that is booked throughoy 
this country by many of the leading musical managers who 
supply the great artists’ concerts for their vicinity. Thege 
managers have found that after a series of four or five 
musical attractions, to bring Miss MacLaren with her inimit. 
able art adds a sufficient variety to create unusual interest 
on the part of their subscribers. 

Miss MacLaren’s newest dramatic offering is Alice Brady's 
Current play, Zenda the Great, which had a fairly successful 
run in New York City in the early fall. Miss MacLaren 
visits various dramatic attractions which appeal strongly 
to her and by witnessing these performances five or six 
times is capable of imitating exactly the voice and manner- 
isms of the various actors and actresses, and in a phenomenal 
way memorizes the lines, situations and entire action of the 
complete play. This recital in the Patterson studio attracted 
a large audience and, as usual, all were filled with ad. 
miration and somewhat astounded at the art, or would it 
be better to call it, the genius, of Gay MacLaren. 


Notes from the Cleveland Institute 


Cleveland, Ohio, December 12.—The first exhibition recital 
of the year was held by the Cleveland Institute of Music 
on December 14, in the Hotel Statler ballroom. All grades 
were shown from the tiny tots to the more mature students 
and some fifty pupils took part, thirty of the fifty playing 
in the Institute orchestra. The twenty other students had 
been selected to show the various grades and stages of 
advancement in musical education. An unusually interesting 
and varied program was given which included some of 
Douglas Moore’s unpublished songs as well as compositions 
of the masters of the past. 

Ernest Bloch, director of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, is conducting a musical clinic every Saturday morn- 
ing from ten until twelve o’clock. This new community 
service is entirely gratuitous and it means that mothers may 
take their children to this internationally famous musician 
who will pass frankly on the degree and kind of musical 
talent possessed by their youngsters. For grown-ups and 
students already studying, the Institute’s musical clinic offers 
a good opportunity to check up. Many an adult who has 
never studied music has a keen ear for tone and a strong 
sense of rhythm. 

It is Mr. Bloch’s aim to discover this and so justify the 
possessor in taking up belated development of a valuable 
gift. On the other hand, the lack of innate talent regardless 
of musical education is at once apparent, and so a mistaken 
career can be detected and nipped in the bud. 

“The plan,” explains the originator, Mr. Bloch, “is merely 
a sincere attempt to help a little bit in that most valuable 
work—fitting square pegs into machine holes. It is quite 
practical to test out aptitudes before training is begun and 
the Institute wants to do its bit in helping people find them- 
selves.” 

Roger Huntington Session’s twelve-talk series on the 
principal works to be played by the Cleveland Orchestra 
during the present season is proving one of the most popular 
of the music appreciation courses given in Cleveland. Mr. 
Sessions started his talks on general information ideas, 
the second talk being a trip to the orchestra rehearsal for 
the purpose of identifying the orchestral instruments. The 
future talks scheduled for each Tuesday preceding a sym- 
phony concert will deal with the works themselves. Mozart's 
G minor symphony will be the first symphony to be taken 
up in detail. Mr. Sessions will illustrate his talk at the 
piano. 

Christmas vacation begins at the Institute December 20 
and ends January 3. Ernest Bloch will go to New York 
during the holidays for the second presentation of his new 
piano quintet on January 2. It was given its first hearing, 
November 11, by Harold Bauer and the Lennox oat 





Spalding with New York Symphony 

Albert Spalding will play the Beethoven violin concerto 
in the third pair of concerts in Walter Damrosch’s Bee- 
thoven Cycle in Carnegie Hall, Thursday afternoon and 
Friday evening, January 3 and 4. The New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra will be heard in the fourth and the fifth 
symphonies, and, in accordance with Mr. Damrosch’s pur- 
pose, a twenty-minute postlude of shorter Beethoven works 
will follow the regular program. 
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BOSTON 


From the very first bar of the 
symphony, of an amazingly fine spun 
pianissimo yet clearly audible, Mr. 
van Hoogstraten showed himself a 
conductor of splendid parts. As 
well as this pianissimo, he can secure 
from his players a sonorous fortis- 
simo of overwhelming volume, and 
every gradation between. 

He can make, in short, his forces 
do his will. Of their technique 
therefore nothing further need be 
said, since to do what Mr. van Hoog- 
straten willed yesterday is quite as 
much as need be expected of any or- 
chestra, A finely endowed musician, 
with a sensitive feeling for beauty 
of phrase and a keen sense of rhythm, 
abundantly blessed with the faculty of 
preserving proportion, and well know- 
ing how to achieve a slow mounting, 
overpowering climax, Mr. van Hoog- 
straten gave the Tchaikovsky sym- 
phony a reading remarkable for its 
sheer musical beauty. Emotionally, 
however, he won a still more notable 
triumph. Today it is no easy task 
to stir an audience with the Pathetic 
symphony. Misled by the title, too 
often conductors have overstressed 
the emotionalism of this music, still 
its passion gets torn to tatters, its 
tears which ought to well from the 
depths of some divine despair, degen- 
erate to the whines and wails of hys- 
teria. 

Mr. van Hoogstraten refrained 
from crowding the music too hard in 
an effort to squeeze out every iota 
of emotion it may hold, and some- 
thing more. Thereby he secured 
what of emotion the music actually 
contains—and that is surely enough! 
The performance was a wonderful 
instance of a glowing temperament 
controlled by good taste and keen 
intelligence—The Boston Herald, 
Boston, Mass. 








Mr. van Hoogstraten and his able men gave a truly memorable reading of this great sym- 
phony. The conductor is a comparative newcomer to this country, having been here about 


twelve months, and in this short time has become one of the most eminent and popular orches- 


tra conductors in the land. 

It was gratifying to note the perfect sympathy between the masterful leader and his orches- 
tra, and their sympathetic response to his graceful and elastic beat. He received a great ovation 
and was recalled many times before the concert could go on.—Worcester Daily Telegram. 


Holyoke was immensely satisfied with her one big orchestral concert of the year at the 
City Hall last night. The New York Philharmonic under new leadership and with new faces 
in both front and back lines gave a superb concert. One veteran of as many concerts as 
Holyoke has ever had, some fifty years or so, at the end of the gorgeous third movement of 
the Symphony leaned out and said “Has Holyoke ever had anything done better than that 
Probably not.—Holyoke Daily Transcript. 


Willem van Hoogstraten, who follows the most distinguished line of conductors since the Phil- 
harmonic came to life, is a prodigy of the baton of exceptional ability; he has ability to obtain 
from his men what he wants without sensational motions, but with a fine balanced musical sense. 
—Register, New Haven. 


There is a wealth of violins, the players of which are so well trained that their bows move 
with the precision of a great machine. There is nothing mechanical, however, about the music 
they produce, for there is wonderful expression as well as accurate time. The orchestra is rich 
also in its bass section and the whole combination blends together in a manner that can not fail 
to please the senses of all who listen to it. 

Willem van Hoogstraten, the conductor of the orchestra, has great success in co-ordinating 
the efforts of his players, building up tone effects and maintaining the rhythm that is essential 
to a finished interpretation of important compositions. He does not indulge in as many motions 
as some directors, but he keeps the members of the orchestra in complete control, so that the 
music produced has the effect of tones of a great pipe organ played by the master.—The Evening 
Day, New London. 


As a conductor Mr. van Hoogstraten is a fascinating figure. He seems to his audience to 
be the creator of the wonderful symphony and great masterpieces he interprets so superbly, 
with such matchless skill and splendor.—The Times Leader, New Haven. 


The orchestra appeared under the direction of Willem van Hoogstraten as conductor, and 
from the first wave of his baton, that every member was under his guide, was apparent. The 
program was long and so selected that all the moods and shadings were interpreted, and when 
it is remembered that 103 musicians made up the orchestra the marvelous unity of the instru- 
ments was something to stir the blood and make the flesh tingle—New London Daily Globe. 


The concert given in the John M. Green Hall last evening by the New York Philharmonic 
orchestra will not soon be forgotten. The program was varied and highly interesting; and the 
orchestra, under the direction of its new leader Willem van Hoogstraten played not only with 
the technical excellence which has long been characteristic of it, but also—what was inspiring 
to the audience—with genuine enthusiasm. Evidently Mr. van Hoogstraten is able to rouse his 
men to throw themselves into the music they are playing. There was nothing perfunctory in the 
performance last night, no hint of routine work; on the contrary the remarkable animated 
and varied flow of sound, which its rising and falling, its strong pulsation, the string crescendos, 
the diminuendos which held the audience enthralled, all had the freshness of spontaneity. Mr. 
van Hoogstraten has inspired his men; and having inspired them, he has recreated an orchestra. 
Therewith he calls forth music that is, as it seemed to us last night, instinct with the individuality, 
the personal quality, of the composer who wrote it.—Dail, Hampshire Gazette, Northampton. 
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It might almost appear that the subject of breath control, 
as it refers to singing, had been investigated until there 
could remain nothing further to be said upon the subject. 
Nevertheless, despite the many and various volumes which 
have been written and the numerous breathing methods 
which are to be found, it cannot be said that anything 
approaching general agreement as to what could be con- 
sidered a universally acceptable method of breathing exists. 
Further, aside from existing differences as regards actual 
method we find wide diversion of opinion as to the value of 
acquiring a special method of breath control, some regarding 
it as vitally necessary, others denying its essentiality in toto. 

When it is considered that breathing is a perfectly normal 
and necessary function of the body and that all human beings 
must continue to -breathe or perish, it is remarkable that 
there can be so many different ways of performing the same 
function. Since our habits of breathing are formed very 
early in life and begin at a time when any conscious inter- 
ference upon the part of the individual is out of the question, 
and, further, that most difficulties which are noted in regard 
to breathing are seldom in evidence until the question of 
singing arises, it should be of interest to discover why so 
normal a function should suddenly become so difficult a 
problem to solve. The first explanation which occurs is 
that the difficulties arise chiefly because consciousness is 
brought to bear upon an otherwise subconsciously acting 
mechanism. This is undoubtedly true, but there exists no 

articular reason why so much consciousness should be 
Socata to bear upon this function. However, such has been 
the publicity which has been accorded the subject of breath- 
ing from the earliest beginnings of singing that every indi- 
vidual is firmly impressed with the fact that a singer's 
breathing mechanism must function in an entirely different 
manner from that of the ordinary person, and the very 
thought of singing draws attention to the breathing apparatus 
with the result that its normal functioning is disturbed. 
RE-ESTABLISHING NorMAL BREATHING. 

One of the most important factors in the teaching of 
correct breathing is to change this attitude and re-establish 
normal or unconscious breathing. It is only after this has 
been accomplished that attention can be directed to the 
matter of the control of the breath, such control, however, 
being a very different matter from the attempted establish- 
ment of a system of breathing entirely foreign to the normal 
function. It must be remembered that singing with its re- 
quirements for long sustained phrases must of necessity dis- 
turb the regular rhythm of breathing and part of the problem 
consists of supplying a technic which enables a quick return 
to regular breathing whenever possibler That normal breath- 
ing can invariably be induced when an individual is lying 
upon his back makes this problem comparatively easy, for 
no matter how disturbed the breathing habits may be, a 
return to breathing in this position quickly re-establishes the 
normal function. A moderate amount of care should there- 


fore not render it impossible for the singer to adopt this 
normal breathing to his demands when in other positions. 


BreatH COonrTROL. 


The factor which seems to be considered the most im- 
portant for all singers is the ability to force an enormous 
quantity of breath into the lungs and then to be able to 
allow this breath to escape slowly. To accomplish this 
many and various tricks are employed; whistling, blowing on 
cards and kindred absurdities find serious consideration, to 
say nothing of other and more violent devices for gaining 
this supposed breath control. When it is remembered that 
everybody seems to have a sufficient amount of breath at 
their disposal to enable them to speak with ease, and that 
the singing of a short phrase calls for no greater supply of 
breath than short spoken phrases, such elaborate and fan- 
tastic breathing exercises as seem to be generally thought 
necessary in order to be able to sing a few words are noth- 
ing less than a ridiculous waste of time and effort. Despite 
the acceptance in theory of the fact that the opening of the 
glottis narrows when high tones are produced, calling for 
a reduction of the expenditure of breath, in practice this is 
ignored and the high tones are produced by forcing the 
breath through the glottis which requires an abnormal 
amount of breath and energy. Such forcing is disguised 
by referring to it 4s the “support” necessary for the produc- 
tion of high tones. Lack of breath points clearly to faulty 
production, not to faulty breathing. 

Where efficient breath control is vitally necessary is when 
the formation of consonants is attempted, many of these 
requiring a sudden stopping of the tone followed by its 
immediate resumption. These interruptions in the flow of 
the tone call for a markedly sensitive and rapid response of 
the breathing muscles. If we take for our consideration the 
consonants “T” and “H,” the former requires compression 
and sudden release of the breath, whereas the latter requires 
audible expiration of the breath. If, however, upon singing 
the tone which was preceded by the consonant “T” we do 
not check the breath immediately following its release from 
the necessary compression, we would have an overloading 
of breath upon the cords and a faulty production of the 
tone. The same is true of the “H” as well as of various 
other consonants. To expect that such technical problems 
can be solved by the adoption of the current “fixed” chest 
and other rigid systems of breathing is irrational, for the 
required flexibility of action cannot be attained by such 
methods. The problem of breath control can only be solved 
by a careful analysis of the breathing requirements of the 
singer and the mere pumping in and out of large quantities 
of breath has nothing whatever to do with the subject. 

In giving what can only be a bare outline of the subject 
of breathing, it is necessary to make mention of the undue 
significance which is often given to breathing by certain 
faddists who, seemingly lacking in understanding of the 
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physiological processes involved, attribute mystic powers to 
the taking of breath. While it is easy to see how such a 
belief might be entertained by ill-informed people, even the 
barest of acquaintance with physiology would furnish the 
knowledge, that while we are truly dependent upon air to 
sustain life, yet water is scarcely less necessary. There js 
an equal amount of justification for the institution of water 
culture rites as breath culture rites, and yet we do not 
find evidence of the existence of the former. After all, 
breath is. nothing more than oxygen and nitrogen and an 
interesting and amusing fact is evinced by a realization that 
while the breath enters the lungs as nitrogen and oxygen, 
it leaves them as carbon dioxide, a gas which when inhaled 
is deadly to human life. Since it is the exhaled breath 
which is used as a medium for setting the cords into motion, 
our most beautifully sung tones and most eloquently ex- 
pressed thoughts are made vocal by means of a gas which 
is nothing less than actually poisonous. The consideration 
of this one fact alone should be sufficient to dispel the absurd 
mysticism which is often to be found surrounding the simple 
physiological fact of taking breath into the lungs. 

In conclusion it may be stated that efficient breath control 
for singing does not call for complicated and intricate sys- 
tems of breathing, but merely requires a more sensitive and 
responsive functioning of normal breathing. 


MAIER-PATTISON COMBINATION 
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Elena Gerhardt Gives Interesting Program—Sistene Chapel 
Choir in Inspiring Program—Local Artists Heard. 


Kansas City, Mo., December 6—One of the delightful 
concerts recently heard here was that of Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison, in a two-piano recital at the Shubert Theater, on 
December 4. Of their program numbers, special mention 
should be made of the Mozart D major sonata, and of the 
Wedding Waltzes by Dohnanyi-Maier. Two Saint-Saéns 
numbers were lovely and the modern school was represented 
by works of Vuillemin, Bax and Tailleferre. They were 
greeted by a large audience, which was enthusiastic in its 
applause and praise. 

ELena GERHARDT AT SHUBERT THEATER. 

Elena Gerhardt, singer of German Lieder, gave a charm- 
ing program again at the Shubert Theater the afternoon of 
November 27. Most of the program was of the lieder, with 
one group of songs in English. Five songs of Schubert, 
Handel, Wolff, Sharp and Carey, made up the group in 
English, and her third and closing one was from Richard 
Strauss. 

Paula Hegner, at the piano, gave excellent readings of the 
difficult accompaniments. This concert was the 17Ist one 
given by Mr, and Mrs, Walter Fritschy in their seventeenth 
season as managers in Kansas City. Mr. and Mrs. Fritschy 
left, December 8, for a short stay in New York City. 

SistinE CHAPEL CHorrk AT CONVENTION HALL. 

The Sistine Chapel Choir gave an inspiring concert on 
the evening of November 21, in Convention Hall. The 
music was all religious in character, much of it being taken 
from Palestrina. Perosi was also represented with several 
program numbers. Monsignor Rella, conductor, had excel- 
lent control over this body of singers, and their effects were 
entirely pleasing. 

Concert By Kansas City Artists. 

The Jenkins’ Music Company presented several Kansas 
City artists in a complimentary recital in conjunction with 
the Duo-Art pianos the evening of November 20. John 
Thompson, pianist, was especially featured, playing three 
two-piano numbers, with the Duo-Art reproducing instru- 
ment as the second piano. These were the Grieg A minor 
concerto (first movement) ; Les Preludes, by Liszt; and the 
Children’s March, Over the Hills and Far Away, by 
Grainger. 

Margarita Selinsky, violinist, gave two movements of the 
Mendelssohn concerto, one of them accompanied by the 
Duo-Art, and the last one with Powell Weaver at the piano. 

Mora Moreland Peck played the choral and variations by 
Vidor on the harp, accompanied with the Duo-Art by Sal- 
zedo; and Mrs. George R. Cowden, soprano, sang an afia 
from Andrea Chenier, and Bemberg’s Nymphs and Fauns. 
All of the artists gave much pleasure to a large —" 


Bilotti Plays in Diplomatic Circles 


Anton Bilotti, the well-known pianist, recently received a 
telegram from Italian Ambassador, Prince Caetani, extend- 
ing him an invitation to be guest of honor at a dinner to be 
given at the Ambassador’s luxurious home in Washington. 
on December 14. There were eighteen at the dinner, @ 
ambassadors from various countries. By ten o'clock, 200 
invited guests had arrived and shortly afterwards a program, 
consisting of compositions by Liszt, Chopin, and several of 
Mr. Bilotti’s own compositions, were presented. Never has 
this young artist been heard to better advantage. His play- 
ing was brilliant and his technic superb. His success was 
such that he had to repeat this program three times during 
the evening, and at about 2 a. m. the English Ambassador 
was so delighted with his art that the artist and several of 
those who attended were taken over to his home, where Mr. 
Bilotti was compelled to play until five o'clock in the morn 
ing. 


Mary Mellish “Scores Artistic Triumph” 


Such was the heading that appeared in the Laramie, Wyo. 
Republican-Boomerang after Mary Mellish, the Metropoli- 
tan soprano, sang in that city recently in recital. And to 
quote the same source further: “From the moment that 
Miss Mellish appeared on the stage until she had_ sung her 
very last note she had her audience with her. She ro 
most unusual voice, fresh and clear as a bell, beautifully 
trained, and she sings with a rare degree of intelligence. 


Althouse to Appear at Evanston Festival 


Paul Althouse has been engaged by the Chicago Nort 
Shore Festival Association, of Evanston, Ill., to, take - 
in the annual spring festival there on May 31. The vo 
of Metropolitan Opera Company fame will sing W agneria 
songs and arias in English. 
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BECOMING INTERNATIONAL AGAIN 


Compositions of Many Nations Played—German Artists as Guests—Three Opera Houses in Full Swing. 


Moscow, December 1.—Moscow is at last looking forward 
to a musical season approaching pre-revolutionary stand- 
ards in interest, variety and extent. Both in opera and con- 
cert, activity was resumed at an early date. The State 
Opera House (Great Theater) and the New Opera House 
reopened early in September, and Zimin’s Free Opera House 
at the end of the same month. Symphony concerts and 
recitals began about the same time. 

Thus far the Great Theater has given Carmen, Aida, 
Prince Igor, Lohengrin, Pique Dame and Eugen Onegin 
(Tschaikowsky) ; Tsar Saltan, The Snow Maiden and The 
Christmas Night (Rimsky-Korsakoff) ; also the following 
ballets: Konjok-Gorbunok, by Puni; Petrushka, by Stra- 
vinsky ; Spanish Caprice, to the music of Rimsky-Korsakoff ; 
Korsar, by Adam; Coppélia, by Delibes ; Raymonda, by Gla- 
zounoff ; The Lake of Swans, by Tschaikowsky; Bayadere, 
and Don Quixote, by Minkus, and The Magic Mirror. 
Messrs. Suk, Golovanoff, Arends, Faier, Tahl, and Pazov- 
sky were the conductors of these performances. None of 
the singers, exclusively Russians, are known as yet beyond 
the borders of their native country. 

An INTERNATIONAL REPERTORY. 

The New Opera House has offered a similar repertory, 
including thus far Traviata, Eugen Onegin, Manon, Rigo- 
letto, Werther, and Fra Diavolo. Its ballets were The Vain 
Caution, by Herold; Les Petits Riens, by Mozart, and Gisel, 
by Adam. Fedorov, Scheidler, Bakaleinikov, Nebolsin, and 
Faier conducted, and besides its own singers those of the 
Great Theater (of which the New Opera House is a depart- 
ment) made up the casts. In Eugen Onegin and in Werther 
members of Stanislavsky’s “opera studio” also took part. 

During the past month the third operatic cep the Free 
Opera House, offered Rienzi, Boris Godounov, La Juive, 
The Demon, Faust, Carmen, Russalka, Mazeppa, and The 
May Night. Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, well known abroad as a 
composer, is the chief conductor at this house, which is 
served, like the others, by Russian singers exclusively. 

Concert LirE BECOMING EUROPEAN. 


If the opera continues to be Russian in its personnel, the 
concert life of Moscow is taking on a more and more inter- 
national air. Besides the Russian conductors, Suk and Pa- 
zovsky, the symphony concerts at the Great Theater re- 
introduced, as guest conductor, Oskar Fried, of Berlin. 
Suk performed Tschaikowsky’s sixth symphony and Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, and, with Alexander Schmuller as soloist, 
the Tschaikowsky violin concerto, 

Most interesting from an international point of view were 
the seven concerts given in conjunction with an exhibition 
of newly printed German music, organized by the joint- 
stock company “International Book” (Mejdunarodnaia 
Kniga), and attended by the leading Moscow composers, 
critics and musicians. There were performed works by 
Schénberg, Reger, Mahler, Schreker, Kornauth, Dohnanyi, 
Radnai, Dresden, Cassella, Kodaly, Bartok, Srpsamavikh 
Miaskovsky, Alexandrov, Feinberg, Tscherepnine and Gretch- 
aninoff. 

Moscow Likes BruNo WALTER. 

Bruno Walter, one of the bright stars of present-day 
conductors, made a distinctly favorable impression when 
he made his first Moscow appearance as guest conductor of 
two symphony concerts in the State Opera House. In his 
first concert he presented Strauss’ Don Juan, Mahler’s first 
symphony and Busoni’s Indian Fantasy for piano and or- 
chestra, with Egon Petri, of Berlin, as soloist, the two 
works last mentioned being heard in Moscow for the first 
time. For Russian musicians, Mahler’s music proved to be 
quite uninteresting, pretentious, uncouth and rough. They 
find it inconceivable that in Germany, a musical country 
with a brilliant musical past, Mahler’s music has such suc- 
cess. To have to listen to his first symphony was nothing 
less than torture, which even the splendid performance 

falter gave it could not make more endurable. 

The Busoni opus proved to be a mixture of perhaps half 
real music and Half of the artificial kind. It is classical in 
its tendency and admirable from a pianistic viewpoint, but 
its musical content is of quite a lower grade than its ex- 
terior aspect. It can be stated with certainty, however, 
that the works of Busoni will never find popularity in Rus- 
sia. They as well as those of Mahler are the products of 
an antiquated musical psychology which for Russia, espe- 
cially since the appearance of Moussorgsky, have little 
attraction. A word of praise is due Mr. Petri, however, 
for a brilliant performance of the Fantasy which could 
hardly be surpassed, if equaled, by anyone in Russia. Quite 
an extraordinary pianist! 

One may say without reserve, nevertheless, that Moscow 
would rather hear Walter and Petri interpret the works of 
Beethoven and Mozart than those of either Mahler or 
Busoni. When all is said and done, the only “real” music 
of the first concert was Strauss’ Don Juan. This was 
Played with splendid incisiveness and freshness of orches- 
tral color which can best be described as resembling the 
biting freshness of mountain air. 

Both Walter and Petri will remain in Moscow for some 
time, and I hope to have more to say about them in my 
next letter. 

Oskar Friep Conpucts BEETHOVEN CYCLE. 

To quite another class of conductors belongs Oskar Fried, 
who has recently brought to a close a Beethoven cycle, in- 
cluding, besides the nine symphonies, a number of other 
orchestral works. Compared to Walter, Fried, though a 

roughly experienced conductor, appeared to be academic, 
Of negligible musical taste, and an interpreter in whom 
Warmth of feeling and poetic imagination are conspicuous 
by their absence. He is at best hardly more than a “tech- 
nical interpreter.” At the conclusion of his long list of 

thoven concerts he appeared in a farewell concert with 
a program of Liszt compositions, namely, the Faust sym- 
Phony, Mazeppa and the A major piano concerto with Prof. 
Heinrich Neuhaus as soloist. 

Russta A Lanp oF PIANIsts! 

Outstanding among the solo recitals, mostly piano and 
Song, were those of Prof. Constantine Igaumnov, Prof. 
Samuel Feinberg, Prof. Heinrich Neuhaus, Mme. Vera 

hovskaia, a promising young chamber singer, and Mme. 
Faina Petrova of the State Opera. 

Prof, Igoumnov, the esteemed Moscow pianist who re- 





ceutly celebrated his fiftieth birthday, again disclosed his 
splendid art in a classical program which included a rarely 
heard group of Liszt, while Prof. Feinberg offered an ex- 
traordinarily interesting program comprising six sonatas, 
the second, third, fourth, fifth, ninth and tenth, of Scriabin 
before an audience which crowded every bit of available 
hall space. His performance of the third, ninth and tenth 
sonatas was quite remarkable. The applause was over- 
whelming and Prof, Feinberg reaped the greatest success 
he has yet experienced. Mme. Petrova gave an interesting 
program of songs by Rachmaninov and the three foremost 
of contemporary composers of Soviet Russia, namely, Mia- 
skovsky, Alexandrov and Feinberg, the latter acting as her 
accompanist. Other artists deserving mention are Peter 
Luboshiz and Alexander Seiliger, pianists, and a young 
cellist, Mlle. Raja Garbuzova. V. Betalrev. 


Chamlee Wins with a High C 


Sometimes a misunderstanding between a singer and a 
conductor is to be desired—at least so Mario Chamlee prob- 
ably thinks today, for such a misunderstanding won him 
twelve curtain calls at a recent Sunday night concert at the 
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MARIO CHAMLER 


as Cavaradossi in Tosca. 


Metropolitan Opera House. For the last twelve years no 
tenor, with the single exception of Orville Harrold, has sung 
the racconto from Boheme in the origimal key, and when Mr. 
Chamlee went on the stage to sing it at the Sunday night 
concert he of course thought that the orchestra would play 
it in its usual transposed form. But for some reason or 
other Conductor Bamboschek gave tthe word to the musicians 
to play it as it was written and Chamlee saw at once that 
he was in for a full high C. The result was that he took the 
C with such stunning effect that the audience forced him tto 
take a round dozen of curtain calls with the musicians them- 
selves leading the applause. 


Sundelius Predicts Better and More Music 
in West 


After one of her recent recitals on her present western 
concert tour, Marie Sundelius gave an interesting newspaper 
interview on the typical musical appreciation to be found 
in the far West. T he Metropolitan soprano’s remarks follow 
in part: 

The audience here was truly remarkable,” she said. 
“Such enthusiasm, such delightful sincerity, such whole- 
souled generosity of appreciation ! I have encountered noth- 
ing like it in any other section of the country. Unques- 
tionably such a spirit means wonderful things for the future 
when the children of the present generation of music en- 
thusiasts grow up and go out and carry their added enthus- 
iasm into your community life. 

“It is of a quality to make great singers and musicians of 
your own if you have the talent for them. It is of the 
quality which will make great singers and musicians from 
elsewhere, even from far away countries, love to come here, 
to encounter the people preserving and cherishing it and per- 
haps in time to settle down and live in it here with you. 

“It is triumphant, it is resistless. It is a part of the 
wonderful West. You have indeed something whose power 
and force you may not estimate, but I can see a time when 
this must produce concrete results. It is inevitable. Muni- 
cipal opera? Yes. Summer music festivals? Indeed yes. 
Your people know, they understand and it comes to me 
that the best of all things in music shall be theirs.” 


Minnie Tracey Produces Musical Work 


Minnie Tracey’s Biblical Scenes in Musical Frames was 
given at the Emery Auditorium, Cincinnati, on December 
13, with part of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Miss 
Tracey arranged the scenes, put the music to them, taught 
the action and singing and designed the costumes. Her 
pupils not only sing extremely well, but act with authority 
and are quite professional. 
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ELISABETH 
KUYPER 


Noted Dutch conductor, composer, 


pianist. 


The foremost woman-con- 


ductor of symphony-orchestra, opera, 
choir. Conducted successfully sym- 
phony-orchestras in England, Hol- 
land, Germany. Only woman-win- 





Mendelssohn prize for 





ner of 
composition. 


Formerly _ first and 





only woman-instructor for compo- 





sition, Royal College of Music, Ber- 





lin. Founder and conductor of the 
London Women’s Symphony-Orches- 


tra. 


Now organizing professional 


women’s symphony in New York. 
Applications received from women 
players on orchestra instruments. 


Excellent press opinions about Mme. 
Kuyper as conductor in London 


Mme. Kuyper deals with 
the music in a_ broad- 
minded way and has had 
plenty of experience with 
orchestra.—Times (Lon- 
don. ) 


The most famous wo- 
man-conductor in London 
being Mme. Elisabeth 
Kuyper, the brilliant 
Dutch composer and con- 
ductor.—Liver pool Cour- 
ter. 


Here was that unerring 
fine taste that bespeaks 
the truly musical nature. 
They play with a spon- 
taneity and verve that 
carry the listener away. 
Mme. Kuyper is a bril- 


liant, fearless, and sincere 
musician, and her person. 
ality is simply charming 
into the bargain. — The 
Musical Standard 


Her interpretation of 
an ambitious program dis- 
played fine musical feel- 
ing, confident control of 
her orchestra. — Daily 
News. 


The baton is wielded 
by Mme. Elisabeth Kuy- 
per, a scholarly musician 
of Dutch extraction 
Mme. Kuyper controls 
her players and gets her 
own reading of a work in 
a marked degree. —Era 
(London). 


The performances, which I heard under 
the capable, professional and artistic direc- 
tion of Elisabeth Kuyper, were excellently 
and conscientiously prepared and carried 
through with absolute confidence. 


Max Bruch 





piano virtuoso. 


prominent musicians, 


poser of the day. 





This is to certify that I know Elisabeth Kuy- 
per and can vouch for her as a remarkable 
musician and composer as well as an unusual 
She came to America very re- 
cently from Holland, bringing with her personal 
endorsements from such celebrated musicians as 
Max Bruch, Humperdinck and numerous other 


I have looked over several of Miss Kuyper’s 
orchestral scores, violin numbers and other in- 
strumental compositions and can truthfully say 
that I consider her the 


(Signed) EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN. 
Conductor of The Goldman Band, New York. 


foremost woman com- 
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KUYPER 


315 Riverside Drive, 


New York 


Now available for season 1924 as 
conductor with her own orchestra or 
guest-conductor of symphony-orches- 
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Southland Singers’ Versatile Concert 


On December 11, at the Hotel Plaza, New York, the 
Southland Singers, Emma A. Dambmann, president, gave 
a versatile concert. The program was given by members, 
assisted by Omar K. Le Gant and Josef C, Geiger, dramatic 
readers. A sonatina in F was played with assurance and 
accuracy by little Beatrice Kramer. Katherine Face, soprano, 
showed improvement of style in her singing of A Bowl 
of Boses (Clarke) and The Big Brown Bear (Manna 
Zucea), and Josephine Hofer (accompanied by her pa meal 
Dorothy Hofer), pleased with her expressive rendition of 
Sing Me to Sleep (Greene) and Send Me a Lover. Angele 
Wolf displayed a bright soprano voice in Faites lui mes 
acaux (Gounod), and Zola Belle* Ruggles’ clear soprano 
was heard in A May Morning (Denza) and Slumber Song 
(Gretchaninoff ). A contralto voice of sympathetic quality 
was revealed in Alda Prigge’s singing; there was much 
feeling in her interpretation of Because (D’Hardelot) and 
Dreams (Strelezki), and in a later group, containing 
Requiem (Homer), Cradle Song (Vannah) and The Cuckoo 
(Lehmann), she had further opportunity to display her 
lovely low tones. 

Emeré Laha, in a baritone voice of resonant and pleas- 
ing quality, offered an aria, Zaza, Petite Zingara, from 
Leoncavallo’s opera, Zaza, and the well known Rolling Down 
to Rio, rendered with good style and excellent French 
diction. But it was in the rollicking sea song that he 
particularly won his audience. Lucille Blabe, an excellent 
accompanist for the majority of the soloists, was also heard 
in piano solos, giving the Gluck-Friedman Ballet, des 
Ombres Heureuses, and Cyril Scott's Lento, showing good 
technic and tone. The Lento was especially expressive. 
Mabel Baker, who has a brilliant soprano voice, gave an 
effective rendition of the aria, May Laurels Crown Thy 
Brow, by Verdi. Marion Ross displayed a very flexible 
voice, clear and well produced, and a keen sense of rhythm 
in Dell Acqua’s Villanelle. This popular young Southland 
Singer member will be heard in her own recital on January 
29. She, Miss Baker, Miss Ruggles, Miss Prigge, Miss 
Wolf and Miss Face, are all pupils of Mme. Dambmann. 
Fay Milbar again delighted her audience with a piano solo 
brilliantly rendered. 

The surprise of the evening came when Omar Le Gant, 
a child of exceptional dramatic talent, appeared in a num- 
ber of readings. Dressed in attractive and appropriate 
costume, he recited various quatrains from Omar Khayyam, 
If I Were King, and a collection of verses, Mother of Mine, 
by Osterman, Kipling and Hutten; many mature artists 
might envy his excellent’ diction and enunciation. This, 
as well as his ability for dramatic expression and his 
unusual interpretations, won for him such _ enthusiastic 
applause that an exception to the “no encore” rule was 
made, and he gave as encore, The Genius. Later on the 
program, his teacher, J. C. Geiger, read with vivid dramatic 
feeling and imagination Kipling’s African war poem, Boots. 
Mr. Geiger has written a very clever parody on this, Ads, 
which, recited by Omar Le Gant, brought many hearty 
laughs from the audience Dancing followed the concert. 


Gilbert Ross Wins Success with Orchestra 


Gilbert Ross, violinist, was soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor, in Madison, 
Wis., on Nevember 27. According to the Madison Capitol 
Times, “The first movement of Tschaikowsky’s violin con- 
certo was more entypeieaticaliy received than anything else 
on the program. Gilbert Ross played his solo parts ex- 
quisitely, displaying a wealth of technic in the interpolation 
passages and the cadenza, and great musicianship in his 
interpretation of the principal theme of this movement.’ 
The music critic of the State Journal was equally enthusiastic 
in his praise of the young violinist, stating: “Gilbert Ross 
triumphed with his violin, delivering with poise and ease a 
concerto of extreme difficulty. His bowing was clean cut, 
and when he executed the intricate passages alone, the clear 
tones were like the limpid high notes of a human voice. 
Mr. Ross, despite his youth, shows a background of sure, 
sound training, which accounts for his flawless work.” 


W. Warren Shaw Pupils’ Engagements 

Marguerite Barr, contralto soloist of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Philadelphia, has been engaged for the Strawbridge and 
Clothier Christmas Music Festival. Recent engagements for 
this singer include appearances at the Masonic Shrine at 
Ocean City on December 8, Camden on December 15, and 
lrenton on December 18, and Bridgeton, N, J., on December 
19, She will sing with the Old York Road Choral Society 
on January 24. Noah H. Swayne, another Shaw artist, was 
the bass soloist with the Orpheus Club of Philadelphia at 
the Academy of Music on December 5, and the following 
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day he was soloist with the Orpheus Club at Wilmington, 

Mr. Swayne scored a decided success when he appeared 
in concert at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
last spring. Horace Hood, baritone, still another Shaw 
artist, appeared as soloist with the Choral Art Society of 
Corning, N. Y., on December 10, and Leslie Toy, baritone, 
sang at the annual banquet of the Fique Choral Society on 
November 24. 


Alexius H. Baas Scores Success in Madison 


The following appeared in the Minneapolis State Journal 
{ November 24 regarding Alexius H. Baas: 


A large and enthusiastic audience greeted the Mozart Club at its 
concert Friday night in the First Evangelical Church, This organ- 
ization is well known to Madison music lovers and they fully lived 
up to their previous reputation by presenting a miost musicianly pro- 
gram of male chorus works. It would be difficult to pick out the 
best number of the evening as all were of uniform ex- 
cellence and sung with a vigor and adherence to pitch that 
spoke volumes for the painstaking leadership of Alexius H, Baas, who 
has been conductor of the club for a number of years. 

The club had the able assistance of the Trousdale male quartet, 
composed of numbers of the Mozarts who sang two songs, Swing 
Along, by Cook, and Where My Caravan Has Rested, by Loehr. They 
responded to encores after both appearances and used The Tack, a 
humorous selection, and Poor Little Lamb, a negro lullaby. They 
are a well ‘balanced four and sing with ease and understanding. 

Mr. Baas gave one of his inimitable readings between two of the 
club groups, The Conspiracy Scene from Julius Cesar, and in response 
to the insistent demands of his hearers, a little Scotch poem, Um 
Lum, which tickled his audience immensely. One would almost 
credit Mr. Baas with being of Scotch extraction, so perfect was his 
dialect. Still unsatisfied his audience would not allow the program 
to proceed, so to his own accompaniment at the piano Mr, Baas sang 
most delightfully, Margaret Lang’s ever beautiful song, Mavourneen. 





“Miss Peterson stands pre- 
eminent in her field with a 
voice of astounding beauty, 
with well rounded and full 
tones under such control as 
only those who heard her last 


night can appreciate.” 


The Humboldt Times (Eureka, Cal.), said 
the above about May Peterson, soprano, 
formerly Opera Comique and Metropol- 
itan Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 








Grace Wood-Jess Enjoys Tour 


Grace Wood-Jess is justly gratified with her Canadian 
tour recently completed. It has been a succession of tri- 
umphs, The press has been loud and voluminous in praise 
of her art} her person and the unique presentation of her 
programs. 

Miss Wood-Jess’ effervescent and spontaneous charm is 
hard to describe. The nuances of her voice, grace of gesture, 
command of facial expression and deep feeling combine to 
weave a spell about her audiences and serve to contribute 
great variety to her interpretations of human emotions. 

Her programs run the gamut from gayest humor to intens- 
est drama, all under the modest title of “Folk Songs.” 

Socially she has been feted everywhere she has been, and 
she writes that she never has had such an altogether delight- 
ful tour, having enjoyed every moment of it. i 


Estelle Wentworth Has Large Vocal Class 


Estelle Wentworth has a very large class of vocal students 
this year at her studios in Washington, D. C. Many of them 
are doing professional work, and several are studying for 
grand opera. Miss Wentworth also directs the choir of 
thirty-five at the old historic Christ Church at Alexandria, 
Virginia. 


Mrs. John A. Drake Gives Second Musicale 


On December 15, at her home, Mrs. John A. Drake gave 
her second musicale of the season. On this occasion Giuseppe 
Barsotti, Italian tenor and pupil of Rosati, sang several arias 
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with an exquisite voice of bell-like tones and sympathetic in 
quality. He received much applause and responded graciously 
with encores. Emanuel Funes, pianist, played several com- 
positions and he, too, was well received. After the musicale, 
tea was served, and later in the afternoon, Anton Bilotti, 
the pianist, played several numbers. 





Impressive Picdinne at Huss Studio 


That any program of the Huss Music Club meetings is of 
more than usual interest was once more proven at the second 
meeting on December 1 at the Huss studio. Theresa VY. 
Becker, who has done very satisfactory work in the past two 
seasons under Mrs. Huss, sang Woodman’s Ashes of Roses, 
Weckerlin’s Dormez-vous and Chadwick's The Rose Leans 
Over the Pool. In the last two songs especially she showed 
a delightful artistic touch and lovely upper register. In 
Lillian Loewe Mr. Huss has a brilliant exponent of his 
method. Her dramatic and fiery playing of the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Appassionata sonata was enthusias- 
tically applauded. George Armstrong, Jr., another gifted 
pupil, showed delicacy in the Rameau variations and virtuoso 
blood in the Chopin E minor valse. Harriette Pierdon, pos- 
sessor of a luscious contralto voice, was effective in numbers 
of such different character as Lully’s Bois Epais, Handel’s 
Cangio d’aspetto, an old Irish song and Bantock’s Feast of 
Lanterns, which last she would have been compelled to 
repeat but for the “no encore” rule. Master Charles Ames 
again surprised his listeners by his musical interpretation of 
a sympathetic Valse Amabile by E, Marion Sexton and by 
his brilliant and tasteful playing of the Chopin C sharp minor 
etude. Mrs. Sexton, the composer of the Valse Amabile, is 
a pupil in composition of Mr. Huss. Margaret Bliss’s poetic 
performance of the exquisite C sharp minor etude, op. 25, 
and vivacious interpretation of his first mazurka stamped 
her as a gifted pianist. Georgette Bushman, soloist of the 
Mott Avenue M. E. church, showed powers of character- 
ization of no mean order; she is a satisfying Lieder singer, 
and in Elsa’s Dream she rose to her opportunity in the man- 
ner of an artist—not of an amateur. She should be heard in 
concert. Beatrice Dolan accompanied ‘sympathetically, and 
in the third Chopin ballade showed pianistic talent. Edmund 

Nasadowski played the brilliant Raff Polka de la Reine with 
decided verve, and mingled force and delicacy. 

Stanley Klein and Mary Woodbury, both very young, 
acquitted themselves with credit in numbers by Beethoven 
and Chopin. The club and invited guests gave an enthu- 
siastic reception to Ruth Kemper, the well known concert 
violinist, who appeared twice on the program, playing first 
the Handel sonata in A, and later Sarasate’s Romanza Anda- 
lusa and the Kreisler-Tartini variations on a theme by Cor- 
elli with her usual splendid musicianship and delightful style. 
Florence Sansom shared the accompaniments with Miss 
Dolan and did delicate work. 


Great Hackett Mystery Solved 


Arthur Hackett and his brother, Charles, both concert 
tenors of note, have endless difficulties in keeping their 
identities to themselves. The other night a manager in North 

Carolina, who was expecting to present Charles Hackett the 
ices evening, listened in on the radio and sat enjoying 
the concert of the New York Philharmonic, when suddenly 
the soloist was announced and he heard the plangent tenor 
voice of Arthur Hackett as it sang to him two ona 
Dupare. The effect on the manager was apoplectic. 
cursed in full, round syllables the stupidity of a tenor who 
hadn't sense enough to know when to leave New York for 
an engagement in North Carolina. That night he went to 
bed rehearsing the several remarks he would make when 
he met the tenor. The next morning Charles Hackett blew 
breezily into town according to schedule. “How the deuce 
did you get here?’ ?” the astonished manager exploded, “I heard 
you singing in New York last night.” “You thought you 
did,” corrected Mr. Hackett, “That was my brother, Arthur.” 


Anderson Artists with Cleveland Orchestra 


Walter Anderson has booked Jeannette Vreeland, Mildred 
Bryars, Robert Quait and Norman Jollif to sing in Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Choral Symphony at the Oberlin Festival, 
April 22, 1924, and in Cleveland April 24 and 26, with the 
Cleveland Orchestra. The performances are to be with the 
chorus of the Oberlin Musical Union and are all under the 
direction of Nikolai Sokoloff. 


Pilzer to Give Recital in February 
Max Pilzer will give his next New York recital at Town 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, February 3. Since Mr. Pilzer’s 
first recital, on October 21, he has been in great demand, 
playing many engagements. 
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in Years! 


—San Francisco Bulletin. 


Georgette Leblanc enchanted 
a large audience at Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 


—Los Angeles Examiner. 


Georgette Leblanc held her 


audience spellbound! 
—Los Angeles Evening Herald. 





She captured her audience the | 
moment she appeared on the ™@ 


stage. 


She recited, she sang. The spoken word had a vel- 
vety caress, the song came winningly from the lips. 
Such grace of manner, such music of voice. 


—San Francisco Examiner. 
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Most! Sensational il 





—Los Angeles Times. | me 





Like some sinuous golden peacock she flashed upon 


our astonished view and gave us a recital the like of 
which has never been heard in San Francisco. 
—San Francisco Journal. 





HERE IS FRENCH ART THAT MAKES HISTORY! 


LEBLANC IS AN INSPIRING, LET 


US SAY, AN IMMORTAL FIGURE. SARAH BERNHARDT, ELEANOR DUSE, GEORG. 
ETTE LEBLANC—SO SHOULD READ THE RECORDS OF GREAT STAGE WOMEN OF 


OUR TIMES.—Chicago Evening American. 





Beneath the richness of effect which Mme. Leblanc 
secured, there was the beautiful workmanship of a 
culture which in many ways has outstripped that of 
any other nation. The French admiration for clear- 
ness and frankness of style, for seizing adroitly and 
dispassionately upon lambent moments of passion, 
of aspiration, of all which touches the soul with no- 
bility and with sadness, was so clear in this actress’ 
delivery of verses great and small that one looks for- 
ward with impatience to her return. 

—Chicago Daily Journal. 


Whether she addresses her listeners in song or in the 
spoken drama, Mme. Leblanc succeeds by means of 
her remarkable histrionic virtuosity, if I may bor- 
row from the vocabulary of the instrumentalist. 
Her technic is so finished that it quite disguises itself. 
Her use of it is a lesson in interpretative economy. 
—Chicago Herald Examiner. 








ART DIRECTION, GEORGETTE LEBLANG, Inc. 
Fisk Building, New York City 


LOUISE DAVIDSON, Manager 
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GRAND OPERA IN PANTOMIME 


Mme. Alberti to Present in Pantomime Grand Opera, Lit- 
erary and Dramatic Masterpieces. 


The headquarters of The Young People’s Theater, Inc., 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, is a busy place. For some 
months preparations have been going forward for the pro- 
duction in pantomime of grand opera, literary and dramatic 
masterpieces, with a special afternoon entertainment for 
young people. The New York premiere is scheduled for 
April and will be followed by numerous engagements through 
the East, South and Middle West during the summer months, 
with a transcontinental tour already announced for 1924-25. 

Eva Alberti, director, who has received many pupils 
from the best pantomime teachers of Europe, is prone to 
let her deeds speak for themselves, as they have done for 
many years in her special pantomime classes at Columbia 
University. When she can be won over to talk about the 
art of pantomime, however, she always goes back to Lucian, 
who said (We quote Mme. Alberti) : 

“It teaches, charms and instructs, It reveals the interior 
man with such truthfulness and depth that we have the 
greatest pleasure recognizing ourselves in it.” 

Once the interviewer is fortunate enough to inveigle Mme. 
Alberti into quoting Lucian, the rest is easier. Her own 
definition of pantomime is “The expression of thought and 
feeling by attitude and bodily action. It is gesture made 
fluent, beautiful and expressive.” 

Mme. Alberti’s long experience with pantomime produc 
tions in this country have convinced her that the less con 
ventional pantomime is the more universally understood and 
popular it will be. Such interpretation of emotions is of 
course worldwide and is simply the development of expres 
sion. When words fail the Esquimo and the explorer, pan- 
tomime comes to the rescue. In characterization and action, 
The Alberti Pantomimes, it is claimed, use a more universal 
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code of gesticulation than the French, Italian, German or 
English American pantomime, such as that developed 
under the practicsed hand of Mme. Alberti, has become a 
much finer art than that represented by the Christmas pan 
tomimes of England, the distinction coming chiefly in greater 
individual quality, in daintiness of movement and delicacy 
of facial expression 
PANTOMIMES Au 
Whatever its source, however, and regardless of the 
method, the amusement value and the root of its popularity 
are the same in all countries. Pantomimic action enthralls 
the attention by its sovereignty in the field of expression 
The living picture is a stronger and more vital presentation 
than that more intellectual process of words. It is a vivid 
representation of a dramatic incident; and pantomime lends 
its power and charm to the humorous incident quite as readily 
as to the pathetic. With artistic and sympathetic musical 
accompaniment, thought and feeling are impressed upon the 
audience through pantomime. While adults quite easily 
grasp the emotions rendered, children and young people also 
enjoy pantomime, because their imaginations are keen and 
their natures open and responsive. The effect of color, 
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action, and classical music, beautifully ensconced, make 
strong appeal to eye and ear. 
CompLeTe GRAND OPERA IN PANTOMIME, 


Without doubt the greatest novelty of the plans for the 
Young People’s Theater, now being carried out by Mme. 
Alberti, is the presentation of complete grand opera in pan- 
tomime with appropriate instrumental music. Plays have 
been done in pantomime, and there has been much discussicn 
as to the value of acting and dramatic interpretation in the 
usual stereotyped grand opera production. So far as is 
known, however, the entire history of music does not record 
an attempt to carry the story of grand opera by means of the 
pantomimic art and instrumental music without the use of 
the voice. 

It is in this complete reversal of tradition as to interpre- 
tation of the world’s best operas that the greatest interest 
in the Alberti productions lies. Certainly, its success will 
open new fields to composers, and the premiere will doubt- 
less "start endless discuSsion in critical circles. In it seems 
to be the solution of unlimited pleasure for music lovers, 
particularly those who live in cities where the prohibitive 
costs of grand opera prevent even an infrequent visit of 
touring companies. This, perhaps, is the most encouraging 
feature of the whole plan: Alberti, with L. L. Little and 
Ernest Briggs, who are booking the Pantomimes, have 
planned throughout that the company shall be of such size 
as to allow all auspices everywhere to present the best in 
opera and literature at costs which all can afford. 

EssenTIALLY THE Story Is UNCHANGED. 

The same faithfulness to the original as is shown in the 

operatic productions holds true of the literary and dramatic 
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classics to be produced. Since pantomime is an art distinct 
in itself, certain alterations are always necessary, but they 
become rather adaptations in the sense in which novels or 
other stories are adapted to dramatic production. Essentially 
the story is unchanged, and the same goal is reached, but 
sometimes the action must vary as the mode of interpretation 
varies 

While Mme. Alberti will not yet release the names of 
either the operas or literary works chosen for pantomimic 
production, her work has gone far in the perfection of de- 
tailed effects with reference to the ensembie, in costuming 
and color combinations, in characterization and in symbolism 
She has called to her aid distinguished professional artists 
for consultation, endorsement, criticism, and aid in their 
particular fields. She makes it clear, in fact, that, instead 
of announcing what she is going to do and then trying to 
live up to it, she will have done everything humanly possible 
to render the stories and their unfolding as neariy perfect 
as possible before she lets the general public in on the secrets 
held at present by her spacious studio in Carnegie Hall 
She would prefer not to have even this story told as yet. 
and justifies her position by saying: 

“You know, pantomime is the most difficult of the arts, 
and it sometimes happens that unforeseen and insurmountable 
obstacles arise just when you think you have mastered them 
all. I'll tell you quickly enough what we are producing 
when the proper time arrives, but I will tell no one until 
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the pantomimes are as nearly perfect as study, work, con- 
sultation, and rehearsal can make them.” K. D. 


The Abernethys Conquer Home Town 


Returning to his home town after an absence of many 
years, Emerson Abernethy, the popular Chicago baritone, 
won much success in a joint recital with Elsie Alexander, 
pianist, in Woodstock (IIl.), November 28. The reviewer 
of the Sentinel Review of Woodstock of November 29, 
paid them the following glowing tribute: 

Appearing in a joint recital last night in Educational Memorial 
Hall, Emerson Abernethy, baritone, and Elsie Alexander, pianist 
presented a program of rare beauty and finish before an audience 
which, although small in numbers, was a most enthusiastic one. 
Mr. Abernethy is an old Embro boy, and this was his first recital 
in the vicinity since he left to study music some twenty years ago 
The recital was a generous one, and decidedly one of the best which 
has been heard in the city for some time. 

Mr. Abernethy gave a varied program which gave evidence of the 
wide range of power he possesses. He has a rich voice which he 
handles well, and he interprets all his numbers in a sympathetic and 
very successful manner. His opening number, I] Prologo from 
Pagliacci, was one of his best offerings, while Clarke’s Red Devon 
was rich in atmosphere. The charming little Hungarian folk song 
List to me, Rosebud, was sung with good effect, while in his Italian 
numbers Mr. Abernethy was particularly happy. Rachmaninioff's 
Lilacs was also one of the charming numbers. It is a pleasure to 
listen to Mr. Abernethy sing. 

Elsie Alexander is without doubt one of the most brilliant women 
easy who have visited the city, and she won her audience with 
er first numbers. She possesses that rare combination, the strength 
and power of a man, with the delicacy and daintiness of a woman, 
Miss Alexander’s interpretations were filled with fire and grace, her 
sympathetic temperament, which made her one with her music, being 
plainly shown. Her technic was of the highest quality, her fine 
mastery of the piano being evidenced in all her numbers. One would 
enjoy lingering over all her numbers, but special mention can be 
made only of the Liszt etude in F minor, Etude en forme de Valse 
of Chopin’s and Weber’s Perpetual Motion, the latter being a par- 
ticularly fine piece of playing. Her Chopin group was beautifully 
re. as indeed were all her numbers. It is not often that a 
Noodstock audience is privileged to hear a pianist who interprets the 
entire program, accompaniments as well as solos, by memory, 

The fact that in spite of the small audience present, Mr. and Mrs. 
Abernethy presented their entire program is one on which they are 
to be congratulated and enthusiastic and prolonged applause of the 
audience testified to the admiration for their art. It is to be hoped 
that they will soon return to a crowded house. 





Annie Louise David Returns 


Annie Louise David has returned to New York after a 
most successful six months’ tour and has resumed teaching 
at her studios, 294 West 92nd Street. Miss David spent two 
weeks in San Antonio visiting her friend, Mary Jordan, the 
contralto, where she was delightfully entertained. She 
played several times in San Antonio, giving a recital for 
the Musical Club there, also playing later in Morgantown, 
W. Va., en route. 

On Christmas Day the harpist played at the morning and 
at the afternoon services of the West End Collegiate Church, 
and in the evening at the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. Brewer organist. Miss David recently returned 
from Boston, where she gave a private musicale at Riverbank 
Court. 

The appended is an echo of her recent success in Long 
Beach, Cal. : 

Miss David is one of the world’s best harpists and her technic is 
something at which to marvel, as the first two numbers—Russian 
Prelude by Loukine and Introduction and Cadenza, arranged by the 
artist herself—showed. 

Her second group was fascinating in the varied types of music 
played and the mingling of skill and delightful expression. The flew 
ing melodies of the Brahms Valse, in direct contrast to the preceding 
numbers, were followed by Hassleman’s dainty Les Folletts, the 
exquisite Arabian Serenade by Foulehan and Tournier’s Au Matin, 
in which one © nuld see the sun rise and hear the birds awakening. 
_.Debussy’s Clair de Lune was replaced by the well-liked Saint-Saens’ 
he Swan. Ware's Song of the Sea brought out the beautiful low 
tones so seldom heard and carried the melody distinctly through the 
flourishing accompaniment.—Long Beach Press. . 





Enesco Arrives in America 


_ Georges Enesco, the Rumanian violinist, was due to arrive 
in New York on the Aquitania the day before Christmas. 
He gave a farewell recital in Paris in the Salle Gaveau 
which brought forth the following cablegram, received by 
Loudon Charlton, Enesco’s manager: “Stupendous success 
Enesco yesterday evening. Twenty reca'ls. (Signed) Bo- 
quel.” 

Mr. Enesco will make his first appearance of the season 
with the State Symphony, January 2, playing the Brahms 
concerto. For his appearance with the New York Sym- 
phony, in February, he will play his favorite of all the con- 
certos for violin and orchestra, the op. 61 of Beethoven. 


New Chemet Dates 
In one week, six new engagements have been added to 
Renée Chemet’s itinerary. Five of them are in the North- 
west (Seattle, Wash.; Portland, Sa’em, Eugene and Med- 
ford, Ore.) swelling an already big string cf dates in that 
territory, where her tour will take her during February. 
The sixth of these new dates is in Charleston in January. 
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Representative for Opera Engagements: 


JOHN BELLUCCI, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
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THE OUTSKIRTS OF AMERICA’S MUSIC 


A Series of Articles 
BY KATHARINE LANE SPAETH 
Formerly Music Critic of the New York Evening Mail and Now Touring the Country in a Reportorial Capacity 








ARTICLE VIIL—PORTLAND, ORE, 


They play a game out here in which any number of 
visitors and residents may participate during the foggy 
season. It is “Mountain, mountain, who's seen Mt. Hood?” 
Of course, it is natural for Portland people to be proud of 
all their mountains, but Mt. Hood seems to be the favorite 
People speak of it with affection: a tender note creeps 
into the most manly voice when the snow-draped peak is 
mentioned. “It was out this noon for a minute!” a lady 
who didn’t appear to be given to casual excitements told me 
eagerly. But I missed that fleeting moment, and I shall 
probably content myself with memories of an education film 
of the Northwest, in which Portland’s pet mountain stood 
aloof and pure with only a few cringing clouds at the base. 

Anyhow, there is something cosy and intimate about a 
rainy season upon which you can depend. It gives every- 
one plenty of chance to stay in-doors and listen to music, 
and from the joyous and hearty way in which concerts are 
supported here, Art (and the managers) might possibly 
make a few obeisances to Jupiter Pluvius. f like their 
honesty about the winter climate, too. After the first day 
when I kept saying tactfully, “Well, one expects a lot of 
bad days this time of year,” in response to what I mistook 
for apologies, I found that Portlanders come right out with 
fine, free candor and admit that the sky takes on this way 
for weeks. “Oh, this is a day when wash-women dry their 
clothes out of doors,” the clerk at the Benson said when 
there was only a misty drizzle. 

It keeps the flowers that have given this the alluring sub- 
title of “The Rose City” going, and the yards are often 
surrounded by hedges of holly with glossy leaves that look 
as if they had been polished. Any modest bungalow has at 
least one holly tree aflame with berries, and marigolds are 
quite likely to sit under it with the most careless air of 
behaving as if it were summer. Perhaps it was during the 
damp dark days that a music teacher was inspired to an 
advertisement a few years ago. 

Monday Lessons 40 cents an hour 
Tuesday - — ll 
Wednesday -> a 

The price was a little more during each day of the week 
until Saturday when he offered “Whole day lesson, $10.” 
There is a novel idea. Anybody who felt like devoting 
twelve hours to a continuous lesson in piano got a bargain. 
I haven't met any of his pupils, but I have the word of a 
thoroughly veracious woman that the advertisement did ap- 
pear. Earnest students who did not suffer from the “Mon- 
day blues” quite properly got the forty cents an hour rate. 

And then there was the wife of a man who wanted to be 
one of those on the judge’s bench. He had run for office 
several times, but that was all, so his help-meet (or mate) 
who was a singer and not unknown to local audiences 
decided to do something about his election. She ran an 
advertisement which began, “If my singing has ever given 
you any pleasure, vote for my husband on ——.” One 
should not infer that there was any failure to enjoy her 
voice just because the other candidate got the judgeship. 
Probably a lot of sentimental voters were careless about 
reading the paper that day. 

Sentiment reminds me that Tom Dobson was a Portland 
boy. You don't easily forget his quizzical smile as he played 
his accompaniments and sang Improving Songs for Anxious 
Children or his own “Cargoes.” He did them for his 
friends here when he was growing up, always with that air 
of laughing at himself a little which made him so engaging. 
“It set him apart,” Mrs. Donald Spencer said, “because 
youth is supposed to take itself seriously.” She is the busy 
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manager of the symphony orchestra, and that is not a job 
which permits of many jocular hours. 
A Mutua SympnHony. 

I heard it play in the Municipal Auditorium the other 
night to an audience of 3,000 people, and there was certainly 
nothing perfunctory about the applause. “You know, I used 
to be scared off by some of these classical fellows like 
Mozart,” the man in front of me was saying as he shrugged 
into his overcoat, “but they brought out a lot of tunes.” 
This was an honest, unsolicited tribute to the G minor 
symphony and worth a hundred polite, “Yes, wasn’t it 
lovely?” When I repeated it to the conductor, Carl Denton, 
he seemed — ‘ 

An Englishman, excellently trained for the demanding 
duties of a director, Mr. Denton spoke with modest reti- 
cence of what he has accomplished. “You realize that our 
men are all local musicians who teach or play in the theater 
orchestras here. When a moving picture house is putting on 
a particularly ambitious program, it is a certain drain on 
the public spirit of the manager to release his first violinist 
for rehearsals and concerts. But the men co-operate, in 
fact, many of them have even made real sacrifices, contribut- 
ing to the Symphony Society and buying seats for their 
families.” 

People are usually slow to awaken to a personal pride in 
a “city’s own” poe! Barn but the enthusiasm of Mrs. M. 
Donald Spencer, who gives her time and extraordinary 
ability to managing, made it possible to transfer the con- 
certs this season from the Heilig Theater to the Audito- 
rium. “I was a little fearful, of course,” she admitted, 
“but on the night of the first concert when I saw the crowds 
hurrying in to fill almost all of the 3,500 seats there, I 
forgot that I had ever had a discouraged second.” 

ayor Baker welcomed the orchestra to the new home, 
saying gracefully that this was the city’s building and the 
natural place for an organization made up of Portland men 
and supported by the people of the city. illiam D. Wheel- 
wright ioe always worked for the orchestra, and it was he 
who encouraged the engagement of international soloists. 
Rudolph Ganz was the first outside artist to play with the 
symphony about twelve years ago. ; rich and 
Mrs. H. L. Corbett have also been valuable supporters. 

This year Josef Lhevinne opened the series and I heard 
Elena Gerhardt sing four Beethoven numbers with orches- 
tra, for which she had a beautiful accompaniment. She was 
in superb voice. “The soft airs of the Northwest,” she in- 
sisted. Anyhow, I watched a group of young boys in the 
balcony who listened to every note with no restless shiftings. 
Her group of Schubert and Strauss, with the piano amaz- 
ingly played by Paula Hegner, made lieder converts of every- 
body not already persuaded. Arthur Rubinstein will play 
at the next concert. 

A public rehearsal for the school children is given on 
the morning of the concert each month. Fifteen hundred 
youngsters heard the Mozart G minor which Mr. Denton 
preceded with simple illustrations. They were perhaps more 
diverted by the Flying Dutchman overture because of the 
colorful story, but they played the game of listening for 
the symphony’s themes. Sometimes alluring children to mu- 
sic by stories has a backward thrust. So William H. Boyer 
told me. He is Musical Supervisor of Schools, and he was 
persuading an assembly to sing the lullaby from Ernani. 

Poor MorHer. 

“I thought some of those boys would object with the idea 
that crooning wasn’t manly. So I told them about the hero- 
ine who had heard her mother sing the lullaby to her. And 
I made it quite touching . her mother was now dead 
and when she thought of her, she began to sing the same 
air. Everyone seemed interested and I was congratulating 
myself upon having put it over, when one boy raised his 
hand. “‘What did her mother die of ?’ he wanted to know.” 
Mr. Boyer has a genuine sense of humor because he enjoys 
laughing at himself. 

“One morning I sang Killarney, telling the children that 
I was going to ask them to tell me what type of song it 
was—Scotch, Irish, German or English. I put in what I 
felt was excellent brogue and came out strong with Kil- 
larney, upon which I dwelt on a top note with a rolling r, 
and then I asked, “Now, where was I then?” meaning in 
what country. The little girl who signalled first spoke up. 
‘In Heaven, I guess!’” 

Besides all his work as supervisor, Mr. Boyer conducts 
the Apollo Club, now in its sixteenth season. Everyone 
tells me that he gets a glorious ensemble from his men. 
“He could make a wooden Indian sing!” Mrs. Warren 
Thomas assured me. She didn’t imply that he had had to 
do this, however. He also conducts the women’s chorus of 
the MacDowell Club. These two choruses will probably 
combine for the big convention of the Federated Music 
Clubs, which comes to Portland in June, 1925. 

“BIENNIAL CoMING, TRA-LA-LA-LA-LA.” 

It isn’t too early to think of the Biennial. Certainly Mrs. 
Paul Petri, the State president, has it on her mind. But 
Portland has so many things with which to entertain dele- 
gates. All the famous peaks—Hood, St. Helens, Jefferson— 
are not coy in June. And the Columbia River Highway 
has never been overpraised. There is so much live interest 
in music here that Mrs. Petri should have plenty of co- 
operation. She is a keen, shining-eyed person, who man- 
ages to work about eighteen hours a day, teaching and sup- 
porting all the local musical activity, encouraging com- 
posers and attending to the detail of being State president 
of the Federation. 

“You really must hear Francis Richter play some of his 
own compositions,” and when Mrs. Petri garnishes a “must” 
with her own unselfish emphasis, it seems worth obeying. 
He is a blind pianist, sent to Vienna to study with Lesche- 
tizky by men and women of Portland, who made their ad- 
miration for his early talent intensely practical. His sym- 
phony, excerpts from which he played at Mrs. Petri’s has 
a definite program. “They say that most first novels are 
autobiographical. Well, this music of mine tells something 
of my happiness with my friends in Europe, our gaiety, the 
fun we got out of work. And then it shows the moods of 
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my return home. | think struggle and depression are offset 
by ultimate high spirits,” he declared. 
A Biinp SYMPHONIST. 


It is good work, The fact that Mr. Richter is blind pos- 
sibly makes it more remarkable, but it needs no allowanees 
made with that deprecatory air of “When you consider how 
he is handicapped.” His joyous sense of fun rollicks in the 
first moment where there is a theme for the irate landlady 
in Vienna, the caustic lady who had got a trifle fed up with 
student pranks. And an exquisite melody floods the second 
movement. “My father took me out into our garden the day 
I got back.” Mr. Richter explained simply. I should like 
to hear that symphony performed, because it has fine crafts- 
manship and something refreshingly naive and spontaneoys 
in its themes. He has written other things, of course, 
and he plays the organ at one of the movie houses, with Mrs, 
Richter sitting at his side to prompt the changes in the film’s 
action. 

One of the most vigorous patronesses is Mrs. Warren FE. 
Thomas, who is editor of a-new magazine, The Northwest. 
It was she who really headed the subscribers when Francis 
Richter was sent to Vienna, and just now she is working for 
five Civic Music Clubs. These are organized in Portland 
and Seattle, Salem, Eugene and Medford to help amateur 
and local professional musicians, Artists will be chosen 
through competitive hearings to go about and give concerts 
before each of these clubs. It is a splendid chance for the 
northwestern musicians to expand. Portland’s Civic Music 
Club already has 700 members, and will bring four outside 
artists to the city during the season. Carol Robinson js 
announced for an early concert. 

Of course there are two classes of competition—the stu- 
dent amateur and the professional. The first prize winners 
of both classes win the right to an engagement with one 
or all of the clubs for which they will receive a fee. Mrs, 
Thomas is an enterprising person, charming, popular and 
evidently extremely capable; the first two issues of her 
magazine testify for her. The editorials and stories are 
gracefully written and the make-up is strikingly attractive. 
But women do seem to accomplish things out here. 

PorTLANp’s Own Opera. 


There is the Portland Opera Association for which Mrs. 
E. L, Thompson has worked so successfully during the 

st ten years. Signor Corrucini, who came here with the 

ombardi Opera Co., is musical director. Ernani, Mignon, 
Martha, The Force of Destiny, The Elixir of Love, all were 
put on with singers from Portland. Luckily, the new 
auditorium was built with a stage that amply houses the 
visiting Chicago Opera and the San Carlo, so that the local 
association has an adequate background. When I[ told Mrs. 
Thompson that I had heard about her generous efforts, she 
said, “Oh, we not only made expenses, but we have a bal- 
ance in the treasury.” The chorus must be good, because 
musicians from other cities have insisted that it need not 
be ashamed to compete with the Metropolitan. 

Then there is a chamber music trio composed of J. 
Hutchison, pianist, Mrs. Pipes, violinist, and Mr. Conrad, 
cellist, which gives a series of concerts, There were over 
100 concerts by outside artists last season brought to Port- 
land by Steers and Coman and by the Elwyn Concert Bureau. 
Prominent on the lists of both managers are Spalding, 
Heifetz, Rosenthal, Chaliapin, Hofmann, Zimbalist, Frau 
Alda and Emma Calve. 

I liked the intimate concert hall of the Ellison-White Con- 
servatory. This new home of the music school which has 
over 400 pupils, was formerly a church. Its Gothic arched 
windows and the softly curved lines of the ceilings make 
an ideal setting in which to woo a muse. David Campbell 
is director of the conservatory and there is a faculty of 
nineteen teachers for voice, piano, cello, flute, harp and 
violin. Mr. Campbell is a concert pianist who has been 
soloist with the Portland Symphony on tour. He shoald 
be playing constant recitals, for he has a most ingratiating 
touch, and it is the sort of piano playing that people enjoy. 

This is true also of a young boy, Stephen Whitford, who 
won first honors at the contest held by the State Music 
Teachers’ convention. He is only seventeen, but he has now 
the technic and command of tone color which has made the 
Lions’ Club decide to back him. That is one of the best 
things about these civic lunch clubs. They have it in their 
poner to help young musicians. Whitford will be sponsored 

y the Lions in a recital next month, and probably get some 
engagements in Oregon and Washington without interfering 
with his study. He certainly has been well taught by Eda 
Trotter, and he has in hin self that intangible quality w 
somehow clutches at the public heart. : 

Plenty of musical favorites grew up in Oregon—Winifred 
Byrd, Marion Bauer, Dent Morey. There is a Society of 
Oregon Composers of which Dr. Emil Enna is 
Howard Barlow, conductor of the American National Sym- 
phony, is a Portland boy. ‘ 

New York next, but I must hastily retract my opeming 
paragraph. I have seen Mt. Hood, brooding over the «ity, 
majestic and glamourous. 


Eastman School Opera Does Faust 


The second production by the operatic department of the 
Eastman School of Music on the stage of the Eastman 
Theater was the prison scene from Faust. In this pf 
duction producer and vice-director Rouben Mamoulian de- 
ae from conventional operatic traditions and made hi 

ephistopheles a smooth-shaven Satanic majesty, clad ™ 
black with bat’s wings. Through an ingenious use of lights 
a green illumination, mysterious and sinister, played abot 
his countenance. The stage settings were impressionistic. 


Coates Coming Next Week 


Albert Coates, the distinguished British composer oe 
ductor who is to guide the destinies of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra for the next three months, will arrive 
in New York on the Laconia on January 6. He will ot 
duct the first of ten concerts on the evening of ja 
Mr. Coates takes up the baton laid down by his f 4 
countryman, Eugene Goossens, who began the work of 

veloping Rochester’s new symphony orchestra in , 


Estelle Liebling Operated Upon 


Estelle . Liebling, the well known soprano and 
teacher, is at the Lenox Hill Hospital where she underwet 
an operation for appendicitis last Saturday morning. her 
condition is satisfactory and she expects to return to 
work jn several weeks. ' 
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Aeolian Hall, New York 





1923 MUSICAL COURIER 


“Bedi fies p eR 


| RICCARDO MARTIN 


Scores as Great American 
Tenor in Recital as Well 
as Opera. 

“Martin recalls Caruso.” 








“His voice was rich, pure and 
firm and capable of all shades 
of expression.” 





“Captivated his audience and 
they would not give him up.” 


Recent Comments: 
RICCARDO MARTIN IS WORTH HEARING 
Proves Himself Artist of High Calibre 


“Martin’s voice is a big tenor of the Caruso type. Robust, ringing and clear, it lends itself to the dra- 
matic type of song exceedingly well.” —The Des M oines Capital, December 11, 1923. 


“The singing of Riccardo Martin delighted an audience of several hundred music lovers last night. 
He was in splendid voice.”—The Des Moines Register, December 11, 1923. 


“Riccardo Martin’s numbers consisted of songs in English, French and Italian and he rose to splendid 
heights in the arioso from Pagliacci.”"—The Milwaukee Journal, November 9, 1923. 


“Mr. Martin is distinctly a dramatic tenor; there is nothing lyric about his quality nor his manner of 
singing. His voice is exceedingly bright and powerful, with an unusual amount of resonance.” —T he 
Omaha Bee, December 13, 1923. 


“The famous arioso from Pagliacci closed the program. Martin’s work needs no introduction here 
as he appeared in recital a few seasons ago, and demonstrated that he is a singer of fine attainments. 
In many respects Mr. Martin recalls Caruso especially in the ringing upper tones.”—Des Moines 
Evening Tribune. 





© Moffett, Chicago. 


“Riccardo Martin, America’s leading operatic tenor, scored another triumph last evening when he 
appeared in recital, to a capacity audience at St. Cloud. Mr. Martin has a powerful voice, brilliant 
and virile, his voice was rich, pure and firm and capable of all shades of expression.” —St. Cloud Daily 
Times. 


“Riccardo Martin, the great American tenor, proved his rights to the laudation of the public last 
night at the Auditorium before an audience that filled all available seats and occupied a part of the 


stage. Many were turned away at the door because of lack of seating capacity.”—Bismarck Tribune, 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 


“While the tones of Riccardo Martin’s voice was markedly full and robust yet there is present a pure 
lyric quality, which is especially evident in the upper register. He sings without effort, his voice 
always under perfect control. As the concert progressed number by number, the singer’s full tones 
were heard, but they reached the zenith of their beauty and power in the arioso from Pagliacci, the 
final number of his recital. The gorgeous tones of his voice captivated his audience and they would 
not give him up.”—The Grand Forks Herald, Oct. 2, 1923. 


Management: HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
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Fontainebleau Students Heard 


lt was of interest to a great many people to hear the 
concert given by students of the 1923 class of the Fontaine 
bleau School of Music at the National Arts Club, December 
19, and to note the influence of the French school in their 
work. Francis Rogers, chairman of the American committee, 
acted as chairman of the concert and told some of the his- 
tory of the school and of the work being done there, and 
introduced each of the soloists. At the conclusion of the 
wogram Charles Barret, Consul-General for France, and 
Dr. Walter Damrosch, due largely to whose personal efforts 
and interest the school was founded, spoke briefly. 

This beautiful and historic chateau of Fontainebleau 
accommodates about 100 students and for the past three 
years musicians have gone from America to spend two 
or three months in the summer taking courses from some 
of the best musicians in France. Founded for American 
artists, teachers and advanced musical students, and under 
the protection of the French Government, the school is 
supported by the Ministry of Fine Arts and the Munic ipality 
of Fontainebleau and the American Friends of Musicians 
in France. Dr. Damrosch emphasized the thoroughness of 
the French teaching and the quick sympathy between, the 
French teacher and the American student. Even though 
students have had the best training in America, than which 
there is none better, still they can add considerably to their 
artistic status by spending some time under such conditions 
as these. 

Hermione Montanye, a young pianist and teacher from 
Philadelphia, ‘opened the program with a Chopin group 
the G minor ballade, etude in A flat and nocturne in F 
sharp, which she played with a sympathetic touch and a 
good technic, Mrs, Justin Williams interpreted with finesse 
a group of songs in French; Aurore, Fauré; Ma Poupée 
Chérie, d’Severac; a La Lettre, Aubert; and Les Papillons, 
Chausson. Her diction was excellent and her style admir- 
able. She was accompanied by Justin Williams, who is 
president of the 1923 summer class alumni. Three harp 
solos—-Impromptu Caprice, Pierne; French Folk Song by 
Granjany (the noted French harp virtuoso with whom the 
soloist studied) and Patrol (Hasselmans)—were charmingly 
played, with sure technic and good musical feeling, by Mary 
Seiler. Miss Seiler has been at Fontainebleau for three 
summers. Harold Luckstone, baritone, gave artistic interpre- 
tations of Fleurs, Edouard Mathe ; Chanson de la Touraine, 
Massenet, and an aria from Massenet’s Le Roi de Lahore. 
He possesses a baritone voice of agreeable quality and his 
French diction also was excellent. His father, Isidore Luck- 
stone, the well known teacher, accompanied him. Emilie 
Rese Knox, violinist, closed the program, playing Gitana, 
Kreisler; On Wings of Song, Mendelssohn; and Zapateado, 
Sarasate. Miss Knox has a technic that serves her well 
and an ingratiating tone. While her style is polished and 
leans toward the fine and delicate, still she has fire in her 
playing, and she aroused considerable enthusiasm among her 
hearers, Carl Bruno accompanied her, 


Nettie Snyder Gives Musicale 


On Sunday evening, December 9, Nettie Snyder gave 
a charming musicale in her studio at the Nevada apart- 
ments, 2025 Broadway. The program included the second 
act of Carmen, with Marguerita Sylva and Jose Dela- 
querrier, a new French tenor, recently from Paris. It 
has been said of him that he is an artist more like Clement 
than anyone heard in New York for many years. His 
father was Clement's teacher, Mr. Delaquerrier also sang 
many French songs by Debussy, and Le Reve from Manon. 
Ann Greenway, a lovely lyric soprano, sang charmingly, 
as well as Edna Kellog Friedlander, who gave several arias 
from operas. Ina Grange and Corinne Wallerson were 
the accompanists Lillian Fitzgerald, Leo Beers, and 
Emmit O'Meara also contributed generously to the evening's 
program, 

Among the 
Eleanore M. LeMaire, Virginia 
H. H. Harper, of Boston, Mrs, J 
Mrs. Henry Sidel, of Minneapolis, John Colton, Jules 
Daiber, Tommy Allen Rector, Marcel Journet, Jr.. Ann 
Brounaugh, John Boyle Stafford, Alice Skipworth, Thurlow 
Bergen, Mr, and Mrs. O. Nicastro, Frances Kligle, Major 
B. L. Smith, Thuel Burnham, Grace Filkins-Marix, Howard 
Shelly, Angelo N. Romano, Armond Vecsey, Norma 
Gormully, Jean LaGarge, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Friedlander, 
— Harriman, Daniel Wolf, Edward Shaw and many 
others 


were Florence Eldridge, 
Hammil, Mr. and Mrs 
ames Carlton Young and 


guests present 


Cincinnati Conservatory Notes 
Cincinnati, Ohio. December 19.—On the afternoon of 
December 8 a recital by students from the artist department 
was given. Those taking part were Jerry Miller and Tecla 


Richert, pupils of Mr. Hoffman, Lyda Darlington and 
Marion Lindsay, pupils of Thomas J. Kelly; Herbert O. 
Schatz and Pearl Besuner, pupils of Dan Beddoe; Marjorie 


Garrigus, pupil of Mr. Thalberg; and Rubin Phillips, pupil 
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of Mr. ten Have. Many interesting numbers were offered 
by well known composers. 

The second concert of the Conservatory String Quartet, 
consisting of Robert Perutz, violin; Ottilie Reiniger, violin; 
Peter Froehlich, viola, and Désiré Danczowski, cello, 
assisted by Karol Liszniewski, piano, and Burnet C. Tuthill, 
clarinet, took place on the evening of December 11. The 
program consisted of Mozart’s quintet for clarinet and 
strings, Schumann’s Fairy Tales for clarinet, viola and 
piano, op. 132, and Froehlich’s string quartet in G minor, 
op. 3. - a8 § 


Thelma Thelmare Activities 


Thelma Thelmare, the young soprano, whose delightful 
singing has met with much success wherever she has 
appeared, was soloist at the buffet supper and dance given 
by the Architect Lodge, F. A. M., in the Belvedere Room, 
Hotel Astor, Friday Evening, December 14. On December 
15 the artist sang for the All-American Cable Company, 
giving a banquet at the same hotel. 

Miss Thelmare was never in better voice and her artistic 


work was greatly appreciated; she received an ovation. 
The artist is also booked for the Verdi Club early in 
February, under the auspices of Mrs. Florence Foster 
Jenkins. 


Mildred Dilling Teaching on Tour 
_ Mildred Dilling gave her third entire recital in Spring- 
field, Ill., on December 2. November 22 she had her second 
recital this season in Marion, Ind., her old home. Miss 
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for a few minutes, even the modern- 
ists will acknowledge that a GOOD 
TUNE is useful. 
will be told in a series of articles 


How to write one 
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Read them in the Musical Courier. 
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Dilling gave a recital there in October, upon her return 
from Europe, and was engaged after the concert by Marion 
College for another appearance under its auspices (the 
audience for the second recital was even packed on the 
stage). November 27 Miss Dilling’s sister, Mrs. Charles 
Dilling Brewer, violinist, with Paul Mallory, tenor, and 
Mildred Dilling, gave a concert in Chicago for the benefit 
of the Oakhaven Home for Old People. 

On Miss Dilling’s concert trips she has had the pleasure 
of coaching harpists in the various cities in which she has 
played. On her last trip she heard five unusually talented 
young harpists in the Middle West and gave them ideas of 
the Renié method of harp playing of which Miss Dilling is 
the representative in this country, having been for many 
years a pupil of Henriette Renié of Paris. 


Newark Enthusiastic Over Lisa Roma 

Following Lisa Roma's appearance in Newark, N. J., with 
John Charles Thomas, the critics praised her highly for 
her fine art. According to the Sunday Call, “Miss Roma 
brought to her share of the program excellent vocal 
resources and the ease of the experienced singer.” It was 
the opinion of the Newark Evening News that “In Miss 
Roma, Mr. Thomas had an interesting colleague. Her 
soprano is bright, full toned and evenly developed through- 
out its range. In all her unde ‘rtakings she showed 
technical accomplishments that should carry her far in win- 
nining recognition.” Equally enthusiastic was the critic of 
the Newark Star-Eagle, that paper commenting in part as 
follows: “Miss Roma’s soprano proved clear and uncon- 
strained, with a range which was exhibited to the full by a 
diversified selection of numbers.” The program was com- 
pleted with a duet’ by Mr. Thomas and Miss Roma, and it 
was so well received that it had to be repeated. 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re. 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 

The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc.—$1,000 for 
chamber composition. Contest ends April 15, 1924, 
Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Ave., New York. 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave, 
New York. 

The North Shore Festival Associat.on—$1,000 to 
composer of the United States for orchestral com- 
position. Competition ends January 1. Carl D. Kin- 
sey, 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

W. A. Clark, Jr., president of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles—$1,000 for the best sym- 
phony or symphonic poem for orchestra and $500 for 
the best chamber music composition (trio, quartet, 
quintet, etc.) by a composer of the State of Califor- 
nia. Contest ends January 1. Caroline E. Smith, 
manager of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 424 Audi- 
torium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

The American Academy in Rome—(Sez issue of 
November 22)—Competition for a Fellowship in mu- 
sical composition, unmarried men, citizens of the 
United States. Manuscripts must be filed with Secre- 
tary of the Academy by April 1. For application 
blank and circular of information, apply Roscoe 
Guernsey, Executive Secretary, American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 

National Federation of Music Clubs—Competition 
of compositions to be performed at next biennial 
Prizes offered for symphonic poem, cantata for wom- 
en’s veices, instrumental trio, children’s chorus, harp 
solo, anthem, song, and Federation ode. Address 
Mrs.» Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, “Ba. 

Jenny ind Club of Harrisburg—$100 J. H. Troup 
prize for best musical setting, three part women’s 
voices, of Longfellow’s poem, Daybreak. Open to 
American citizens. Manuscripts should be sent, under 
nom de plume, before January 13, to John W. Phillips, 
director Jenny Lind Club, 403 North Second street, 
Harrisburg Pa 

Olympic Games—Unpublished scores, with inspira- 
tion drawn from the idea of sport, should be sent to 
the French Olympic Committee, 30 Rue de Grammont, 
Paris (2e), France, prepaid, before February 1. 

Summer Master School of the Chicago Musical 
College—Ten free scholarships. Apply for rules and 
regulations of competition to Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, Chicago, Ill 

Ithaca Conservatory of Musi 
valued at $700 each, in violin, piano, 


Four scholarships 
voice, and ex- 





pression. Contest to be held in Ithaca, N. Y., Jan- 
uary 21. 
Scholarships—two—for American born pianists 


under age of twenty-one. T.essuns will be with a 
prominent concert pianist and teacher of New York. 
Applications for hearings should be sent to Dayton 
Grover, Traveller’s Insurance Co., 30 East 42nd street, 
10th floor, New York City. 


New Jersey Conservatory of Music—Scholarship 
in the voice department; trial every Tuesday until 
January 1 by Gennaro Mario Curci, director, New- 
ark, N 
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Margaret Perry at Business and Professional 


Women’s Club 

The musicales being given at the new club house (on East 
39th street) of the New York League of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women, Inc., are attracting large and discriminat- 
ing audiences. On De ember 6 a song recital was given by 
Margaret Perry, soprano, with Elmer Zoller at the piano. 
Miss Perry’s proaree included a Mozart aria and numbers 
by Handel, Grieg, Gretchaninoff, Schumann, © .uré, Val- 
verde, Crist, Curran, Schneider, di Nogero and _iers. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
A Late Lark, The Little Angels of Heaven 
Songs by Donald Tweedy 
Donald Tweedy evidently knows what he is doing and 
vidently, also, has a real artistic sense, a feeling for poetry, 
the color of nature, the shapes and delights of inanimate 
things. He takes two poems, one by Henley, the other by 
and sets them 
so faithfully and so lovingly that the words are actually 
beautified by the music and, in the mouth of one of those 
| rare singers—one had almost said Little Angels of Heaven— 
who respect the words and give them consequent proper 
| enunciation and pronunciation, these verses, enhanced by 
| Tweedy’s music, would be a delight indeed. Alas that so 
little hope should exist of their proper rendition! They 
demand recitative song, and where are the singers who will 
put themselves to ijt? Where are the singers who sing the 
songs of Hugo Wolf, songs that demand the same sort 
of treatment, and are conceived from the same spiritual 


source? The whole matter is a queer problem and must 
puzzle the composer mightily. It puzzles the reviewer as 
well 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
Twilight Is Coming, Then and Now 
Songs by Roland Farley 
Can there be such a huge demand for such little, three 
page songs as these and the hundreds of others that come 
piling on to th¢ reviewer's desk? It seems almost impossible, 
yet one must assume that the publishers know what they 
are doing. Most of these little songs are good—just as 
these are good. Their only fault is that there is not enough 
Why the composers should select such little poems 
» for musical setting is a mystery. One might almost say 
' that the chief difference between American songs and Euro- 
pean songs is that the American songs are not developed. 
And it is a real pity, especially in a case like this, where 
the composer evidently has something to say, and some ideas 
of development, which he attempts to cramp into a space 
far teo small. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Two Songs of Eventide 
By Francesco De Leone 

These are entitled Twilight and Lullaby. They are both 
very short settings of poems by Leonore Harpster. The 
first of the two—Twilight—has a trite melody of little dis- 
tinction, and the Lullaby is frankly popular, with one of 
those accompaniments that takes a full chord, both hands, 
first low down, then high up, swaying. The reviewer regrets 
to find the impression conveyed by both of these songs is 
that they are pot-boilers. 


. (G. New York) 


Sundown (a Song) 
By R. Huntington Woodman 

This is a song with a real tune. They are so few and 
far between in these transition days that when one appears 
it is worthy of special mention. Mr. Woodman moduiates 
a good deal, making use of the familiar enharmonics, but 
he never seems to forget the voice, and the melody flows 
smoothly along, color being provided by the pleasing har- 
monies of the solemn and tranquil accompaniment. It is 
published in two keys, high and low, and will be particularly 
acceptable to singers who have voices of warm and luscious 
sonority. 


Schirmer, Inc., 


(N. Simrock, Berlin) 


Arabische Nachte (Nine Songs) 
By Arthur Perleberg ' 

In spite of, or, perhaps, because of the strong Wolf 
influence in these songs they are very much worth while. 
It has always been with a good deal of wonder that we 
have observed the neglect of Wolf, and with no less surprise 
that we have noted his rare influence. Surely there could 
be no greater example of the proper way of modern con- 
struction, and one would expect to see composers grasp 
it avidly. These songs, by Perleberg, are far more modern 
than Wolf, and the melodies and harmonies are both quite 
original and very individual, but that does not lessen the 
constructive relationship. They are fine songs that we will 
hope to hear. 


Konzertstuck (for Piano and Orchestra) 
By Robert Kahn 


The fulF@rchestra score is sent us and we wonder how 
these Ge*nans manage to publish such things when our 
own pu. .. sts claim that it is impcssible. It is a brilliant 
and interesting work, especially effectively written in the 
Piano part, which stands out well and should interest con- 
erties, as it offers numerous opportunities for technical 
splay 


Four Songs (Op. 7) Four Songs (Op. 16) 
By Wilhelm Kempft 
Rather pleasing works without any special originality. 
hey will give pleasure by their excellent construction and 
agreeablle melodic turn. They are in no way ambitious, 
rather simple than otherwise, and not at all difficult except 
in Spots, 


e Tio 


Zwei Klavierstuck: Humoresque, Etude 
By J. v. Wertheim 
This composer has a pleasing style, melodic and modern 
at the same time. He is not afraid of old idioms, yet is 
Sufficient ly in touch with present-day musical developments 
to make his work interesting and worth while. These com- 
Positions will be prized by pianists who are looking for 
New material. They are qu‘te difficult but not excessively so. 


Three Duets for Two Guitars 
By George Meier 


Inter< sting and melodic guitar studies carefully fingered. 
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Preludio in modo d’un variante basso ostinato e 
fuga 
By J. v. Wertheim 
This is a brilliant concert work, large in style and thought 


and well worth an examination by concert artists and very 
advanced students. It can be heartily recommended. 


Drei Nachtgesaenge 
By Paul Kletzki 
Three difficult songs with still more difficult accompani- 
ments. They are after the Strauss manner. Highly interest- 
ing, masterly works. But none but a virtuoso could play 
the accompaniments. They might afford an outlet for 
singers with modernistic tendencies. M. J. 


Haarlem Philharmonic’s Second Musicale 


The Civic Symphony Orchestra, Dirk Foch conductor, 
and Margaret Northrup, soprano, gave the program for 
the Haarlem Philharmonic Society’s second musicale of this 
season at the Waldorf-Astoria, Thursday morning, Decem- 
ber 20. The orchestral numbers were Von Weber's 
Freischiitz overture, Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony, the 
Strauss Blue Danube Waltz, and Les Preludes, Liszt. Under 
the energetic direction of Dirk Foch, this new orchestra, 
numbering seventy-five members, has been whipped into 
excellent shape and. gave a very good account of itself as 
to tone, balance aid ready response. The string section 
seemed the smoothest. A particularly grateful reading was 
given the “Unfinished” symphony of Schubert’s. 

Margaret Northrup, soprano, was the soloist, giving as 
her main number the Ballatella from Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci. 
In her rendition of this aria she disclosed a well-trained 
voice, of clearness and sufficient volume, She responded 
to the enthusiastic applause with encores, interpreting the 
respective numbers with sympathetic feeling and with bright- 
ness and spontaneity. The grand ballroom was filled with 
an attentive audience that gave every sign of enjoying the 
delightful program. 

Preceding the musicale there was an informal reception 
by the president, Mrs, Everett Menzies Raynor, assisted 
by Mrs. Frank Littlefield, honorary president ; Mrs. C. 
Victor Twiss, past president, and the officers of the society : 
Mrs. Thomas Jacka, Mrs. Wm. G. Brady, Mrs. Sturges S. 
Dunham, Mrs. Charles S. Conklin, Mrs. Charles C. Linton, 
assisted also by Mrs. Frederick E. Bertine, Mrs, Herman 
W. Booth, Mrs. L. H. Irwin, Mrs. Harley M. Olcott and 
Isabel Koss. Ushers were the Misses Behning, Cornel, Kane, 
Toohey, Robbins and Mrs. Palmer. Arrangements were 
in charge of Mrs, Horatio H. Gates, chairman and Mrs. 
Albert Behning, vice-chairman. 


Washington Heights Musical Club Makes 
Big Advance 


Miss J. R. Cathcart, founder and president of the Wash- 
ington Heights Musical Club, announces that the work of 
the club has been so warmly received by its members and 
friends that it will be possible during the coming year to 
branch out in a bigger way than ever before, and that Aeo- 
lian Hall will be engaged for five concerts by the club next 
season. How much of an advance this is will best be realized 
from the fact that heretofore the concerts of the club have 
been, with few exceptions, held either at the Plaza Hotel 
or at the rooms of the club at 200 West 57th Street. 

The club deserves all the success it is winning. There is 
no better or more worthy plan than that devised by Miss 
Cathcart and her associates to bring music to the people by 
having the people make their own music for their own 
pleasure in their own way The rile requiring all members 
of the club to perform publicly at some of the club meetings, 
or to compose some work to be given at one of these meet- 
ings, is quite unique. It is being adhered to strictly with no 
exceptions, with the result that every club member is actu- 
ally musically active, not merely a passive listener or booster 
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or supporter such as are the great majority of the members 
of many musical clubs. 

The Washington Heights Musical Club will receive the 
congratulations of every American music lover and well- 
wisher on its progress and success. 


American Institute of Applied Music Recitals 


Fifteen numbers, for piano, voice and violin, 
the December 14 evening students’ recital at the 
Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. 
Lawrence Erb managing director. 
only works by standard classic 
ranging from Bach to Granados. 
appearing were Miss Chittenden, 
Sherman, Raudenbush, Tebbs and Moore. It is interesting 
to note the various nationalities represented among the 
students, for the names suggest English, Spanish, French, 
lrish and German ancestry, all of which goes to show that 
the work of this institution appeals to all nationalities. 

Thirty little students took part in an informal recital 
at headquarters, December 15, these pupils being from seven 
years of age up. Such well known composers for little 
folks as the Americans Gaynor, Diller, Blake, Ehmant, 
Ambrose, Grant-Schaefer, covered a large part of the com- 
posers’ names, although the older composers, such as 
Reinecke, Behr, Kienzl, Heller, Gounod, Tschaikowsky and 
Lack were also found. The teachers of these young pupils 
were Misses Miller, des Rochers, Nugent, Hartley, Bolze, 
Aldrich, Wright, Macfarlane and Nicolson 


made up 
American 
Chittenden dean, J. 
The program contained 
and modern composers, 
The teachers of those 
Mrs. Mix, and Messrs. 


Lynnwood Farnam’s Third Organ Recital 


German, Italian, English and French composers made up 
the program of the December 17 organ recital given by 
Lynnwood Farnam at the church of the Holy Communion, 
New York. The composers represented were Handel, Yon, 
Herbert Arnold-Smith, Schumann and Vierne. Mr. Far- 
nam’s technic and style are particularly suited to the per- 
formance of the classic make-up of the Handel concerto 
(in B flat), for he plays everything with absolute fidelity 
to the printed text, and always with clean phrasing. The 
Yon piece was Echo, a work of fluent melodiousness, and 
Schumann's Canon in B minor was a delight to hear. Of 
course the piece de resistance was the closing Vierne sym 
phony, the six numbers of which gave great delight to the 
good sized audience. 

The program for Monday evening, December 31 
Year’s Eve), beginning at 8:15 o'clock, follows: 
Second symhony, opus 20; (Bourdon) Carillons; 
Elegiac Prelude; (Karg-Elect) The Reed-Grown Waters 
from Seven Pastels from the Lake of Constance; (Boely) 
Andante Con Moto in G minor; (Karg-Elert) F rom De pths 
of Woe; Choral- improvisation, opus 65, No. 45; (Bossi) 
Scherzo in G minor, 


Mrs. William J. Gaynor 


who has recently returned from Italy, wili 
open a studio to teach singing, at 9 West 
9th Street, New York City, after Jan. Ist, 
1924, for a limited number of pupils. She 
can be seen by appointment after Jan. Ist. 


(New 
( Vierne) 
(Ireland ) 
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THE CITIES OF BEETHOVEN 


By Adelina O’Connor Thomason 


Copyrighted, 1923, by The Musical Courier Company. 


™ WO cities in the Old World claim the distinction of 

| having been the home of the great musical genius 

and composer, Ludwig van Beethoven: Bonn, now 

of the Prussian Rhineland, the city of his birth and early 

years, and Vienna, the scenes of his triumphs, later decline, 
and disappointments. 

The traveler on the historic Rhine, taking boat at ‘Mayence 
in the morning, the headquarters of the French Army of 
Occupation, has several hours of enchantment as he slowly 
winds past indescribably lovely scenery on the right and 
left banks of the river—high vineyard covered hills on 
either side; ruins of ancient castles, mute witnesses of the 
devastating destruction in the Thirty Years’ War; enchant- 
ing gardens which reach to the water’s edge; past historic 
“Bingen on the Rhine;” past The Lorelei, where the river 
makes so many turns it seems questionable if the somewhat 
bulky steamer can edge its way through; past 
other attractive towns and villages. Later tc- 
wards afternoon, the boat touches at Coblenz 
on the left bank, where, until very recently, 
American uniforms were in evidence; and, just 
opposite on the right bank, is the ancient and 
awe-inspiring fortifications of Ehrenbreitstein, 
the so-called Gibraltar of the Rhine, from whose 
highest turret at the time of my visit the Stars 
and Stripes were waving. Only in January 
last were these removed and replaced by the 
Tricolor of France. More towns, more castles, 
more enchanting scenery, and, finally, fifteen 
miles south from the city of Cologne, my boat 
landed at a shaky old wharf and my feet touched 
the soil of the ancient city of Bonn, the birth- 
place of Beethoven. 

Here, at the landing, is one of the many 
beautiful “Anlagens” that decorate the banks of 
the Rhine. It is a walk running parallel with 
the river, skirted on either side with wonderful 
box-cut trees, and on the high ground above, 
ancient stone terraces where one can sit and 
view the river, and lunch or dine, and sip 
seductive beverages without fear of Volstead 
Act enforcements, ond listen to excellent orches- 
tras play anything, from Beethoven symphonies 
to jazz. 

I do not know what it is, but almost any one 
of these discerning orchestra leaders can spot 
an American from afar. I had scarcely seated 
myself at one of the little tables when the 
swallow-tailed, white-vested conductor, first 
politely bowing directly to me, had his orches- 
tra play a medley of American airs, ending 
with The Star Spangled Banner, for which 
of course I was expected to hand over 5,000 
marks, which at that time was a substantial 
tip 

Ssssian finished refreshment on the terrace, 
my footsteps led across the beautiful campus 
facing the far-famed University of Bonn, past 
the ancient Custom House and its environs, to 
the age-worn Cathedral originally dating back, 
it is said, to the year 310. In the Cathedral 
Square today stands a bronze statue of Beethoven, erected 
twenty-five years after the death of the great composer, 
from funds contributed partly by the people of Bonn, but 
mostly from the private purse of Franz Liszt. This statue 
the country folk still call “The monument of the Golden 
Musician,” and it is one of the few reminders that he was 
born in Bonn, 

This old Rhenish city was originally begun as cne of the 
fifty Roman fortifications erected by Drusus 
along the Rhine about the year 10 OF | 
wandered by many other historic points of 
interest in this ancient town which, with its 
suburbs, now numbers some 80,000 souls. I 
passed through narrow streets winding in and 
out in confusing circles, all looking practically 
the same, composed of old low houses with 
roofs precisely alike, except here and there a 
all scrupulously neat and clean, I dodged 
French biue uniforms that occupied 


gable 


numerou 

the narrow sidewalks, until finally I found my- 
elf in the old triangular market square from 
the center of which rises a fountain column, 


erected in the eighteenth century in honor of 
one of the old Electors of Cologne, and facing 
this market is the still more ancient Rathaus, 
with its imposing flight of entrance stairs. But 
a few steps from here, and, if anything, through 
a still narrower street, I found myself in front 
of a little house, No. 20, Bonngasse, now known 
as the Beethoven House in which some time 
in the year 1770 the great musician was born. 
History is uncertain as to the exact date upon 
which his birth occurred, but it was the universal 
custom in Catholic Germany 150 years ago for 
a child to be baptized one day after birth, and 
the records of an old, church in Bonn show 
that a Ludwig van Beethoven was baptized De- 
cember 17, 1770, so that his probable birthday 
was December 16 of that year. Throughout 
the world this date has been generally accepted 
as the official one, although many well known 
organizations have extended their festivities or 
memorial concerts throughout the week, or over 
a still longer period of time. Viesse 
An Unpistincuisnep House. 


The Beethoven House is strikingly like that 
of its numerous neighbors, and has little to distinguish it 
from the others, except that over two windows on its street 
front is a small black and gold sign announcing that it was 
this house in which the composer was born, In this respect 
alone it carries distinction from the other houses. 

Like many homes in Germany, the entrance is through a 
great double doorway into a courtyard. Cold these paved 
entrances usually are, with a cheerless and chilly dampness 
pervading. Through such a doorway I entered, into a short, 


(2 and 3) Beethoven's parents 
choir of the Elector of Cologne; 


Strauss. 





dark passageway, low doors on either side, and the second 
story above my head gave a walled-in effect. Opposite 
opened a doll-like blooming garden, and at the back a veri- 
table wall of vines and flowers. In the grass plot in the 
center of this little garden stands a fairly small bronze bust 
of the composer by Aronson, erected in 1905. I was en- 
tranced at these surroundings, but my attention was quickly 
diverted by a businesslike guide to the side of the vine- 
covered house, and to a tiny attic window, and I was told 
that this looked out from the birth room of the master. I 
entered the plain little house and all beauty was left out- 
side. A scrupulously clean, narrow, rickety stairway led 
to the attic above, to a room so small it seemed impossible 
that even a tiny baby could be born there. The slanting 
roof nearly touched my head, and I am not tall. Pathos and 


great poverty are bespoken, attended with bareness and 


LUDWIG 
VAN 
BEETHOVEN 





as the arust, L. Binenbaum, imagines he may have looked as a young man. 

Johann van Beethoven, a tenor singer at Bonn, in the 
Maria Magdalena Keverich, at the time she married 
J. van Beethoven, was the widow of the chief cook of the castle of Ehrenbreitstein, 


owned by a man named Laym. 


cleanliness. As the room was on that eventful day in 1770, 
so it stands today, 153 years later, save that it is divested 
of all furniture, the abject barrenness relieved only by a 
marble bust of the composer mounted on a pedestal. 


Tue BeerHoven Ear TRUMPETS. 


The house is a museum, containing in its several plain 
little rooms a priceless collection of Beethoven relics. It 





BEETHOVEN MONUMENTS 
(Left) Beethoven Monument in the famous Musicians’ Circle of the Central Cemetery, 


Immediately about are the graves of Mozart, Schubert, Brahms and Johann 
(Right) Beethoven Monument in the park at Heiligenstadt. 


includes numerous portraits of himself, his family, and his 
contemporaries. In it are his piano, numerous quartet in- 
struments, original musical scores, manuscripts, letters, etc. 
Among the most pathetic and interesting are his several ear 
coh of divers forms, the last resort of his tortured 
soul. 

Beethoven was destined to spend but the first few years 
of his life in this house, which, because of the fact that 
it is now the abiding place of his collected mementoes and 











is sponsored and protected by the city of Bonn, today is, and 
perhaps forever will be, his most conspicuous memorial, 
except the monument which he has himself left in his 
immortal symphonies. The family removed from the now 
well marked and known house of Beethoven’s birth when 
he was about five years old to some other home in Bonn, 
but just where is in doubt. 
Gores To VIENNA. 


At seventeen years of age he moved to Vienna, a more 
promising field for fame and fortune. Besides, this was 
the home of Mozart from whom he sought lessons. How 
funds were supplied for this then long and expensive jour- 
ney is not clear, and he had been in Vienna but a relatively 
short time when the death of his mother in Bonn recalled 
him to his native city. But not for long; it meant, how- 
ever, that he must shoulder the burden of a large family, 
and become its main prop and support. Despite this bur- 
den, Bonn could not hold him and, armed with friendly 
letters and some monetary help from the Archbishop of 
Cologne, he again set out for Vienna and his native city lost 
him forever. 

Some months later I found myself in the second city of 
Beethoven, Vienna, that charming center of life and music, 
so rich with historic memories of great com- 
posers and musicians. Here, I imagined, | 
would only have to ask any inhabitant, from 
street urchin to that usual walking encyclopedia 
of local knowledge, the omnia present hotel 
“portier,” to tell me where I could find the 
little testament house in which Beethoven had 
at one time lived and written his will, and the 
picture of which I had from my earlier years 
frequently seen. But I was mistaken; all whom 
I asked had a vague idea that it was somewhere 
in Vienna, but just where they could not at the 
moment say. My hotel “portier” said he would 
look into the matter, and let me know later. 
Then a happy thought struck me, which could 
not end in failure. I approached an announcer 
of one of the numerous “rubber neck” wagons, 
who, with megaphone in hand, was loudly pro- 
claiming and guaranteeing to show all the prin- 
cipal points of interest in the city in the short- 
est possible time, for the small sum of 70,000 
kronen ($1.00) per. But no, his wagon did 
not pass the house, and he did not know just 
exactly where it was. Inquiries among other 
announcers taking different routes brought no 
better success. Returning to my hotel the 
“portier” informed me that he had learned that 
the Beethoven House was not in Vienna, but 
Heiligenstadt, a far-out suburb, and street-car 
No. 36 would take me there. 

So I set forth on foot to the Shottenring, that 
busy brilliant center of Vienna, whose traffic 
at times is suggestive of Forty-second Street 
and Fifth Avenue. “All roads lead to Rome,” 
we used to say, and it would seem in Vienna 
all streets eventually lead into, or from, the 
Shottenring. Here I boarded car No. 36, which 
prominently bore on its front “Heiligenstadt.” 
The first part of its route was through streets 
scintillating with an atmosphere of brilliancy 
and apparent prosperity. But this zone past, 
streets grew less and less pretentious. Modern 
houses, mixed in regardless of harmony with 
centuries-old stone buildings, once white and 
beautiful, but now brown with age and aban- 
doned to cheap, unattractive shops. Finally, after a forty- 
minute ride, ending with a long, dusty open thoroughfare, 
the terminus of the car-line was reached. It was Heiligen- 
stadt, and a less attractive spot can scarcely be imagined. 
I looked about discouraged and disappointed. The place 
must have been sordid 100 years ago: certainly it is a for 
lorn suburb now, and it entered my soul that though 100 
years had passed, these same flaggings and poorer dwellings 

had been the setting of Beethoven’s life. 


Rounp Trip THrouGH HeILicENnstApt. 


I looked about me disappointed and discour- 
aged; I asked the conductor if he could di- 
rect me to Beethoven House. No, he knew 
nothing of a Beethoven House, but he believed 
there was a Beethoven street not far away. and 
pointed toward a steep winding, narrow road. 
Up this I wearily trudged through oppressive 
heat and dust. At last I reached the beginning 
of an insignificant dusty lane; on a fence 
corner I read a sign, “Beethovenweg.” I fol- 
lowed this narrow way-expecting to see the 
famous small house where in sorrow and pov- 
erty the master had lived, but I seemed to be 
arriving at nowhere. I asked a soldier, a police- 
man, a maid washing windows, and it last a 
native woman. This last rather vaguely told 

_™e that she thought there was a Beethoven 
House in Heiligenstadt, but not in this section. 
the area of the town was large. By this time 
I was quite exhausted, and refreshed myself 
with a glass of beer in a humble little restau- 
rant; from the Fraulein here I gleaned that 
there was a part of Heiligenstadt known as 
Grinzing, and in it was a Beethoven Park, and 
she was quite sure I would find the small Bee- 
thoven House somewhere in that neighborhocd, 
but it was a long distance, and | had better 8° 
back to Vienna and take car No. 37 whic 
would carry me nearer the place. So back to 
Vienna I went; I lunched at the Imperial Hotel, 
Vienna’s most prominent hostelry. Handsome, 
inviting, rubber-tired public carriages wi 
spirited horses, radical contrasts to the rickety, 
rattling traps with their thin, weak, starving 
steeds which I had recently seen in Berlin, 
stood in front. I selected one of the best; the 

cabby knew about Heiligenstadt and Grinzing, but t 

he had driven a cab in Vienna for twenty years he did not 

know just where Beethoven House was. While I was 
talking, a little Jewish urchin chimed in; he knew this much 
about Beethoven ; he was first buried at Wahringer Friedhof, 
but many years ago this cemetery had been abandoned 
graves removed to the great Central Cemetery in the fat 
western suburbs of Vienna. 

My carriage took me through a more attractive approach 
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SCENES 
(2) Bee 


born. (4) 


(1) The great Beethoven Concert Hall at Bonn. 
in which Beethoven was 


to Heiligenstadt by way of Doebling Haupt and the rather 
steep ascending Hohe Warte Strassen, once an aristocratic 
residence section, but now less conspicuous, which finally 
ended in the unattractive part of Heiligenstadt known as 
Grinzing. Here, after many inquiries, | found the modest 
little Beethoven Park on the extreme outskirts of the village, 
the one attractive spot amidst otherwise sordid surround- 
ings, and in its midst, almost hidden by surrounding luxur- 
ious foliage, is a bronze bust of the composer on a pedestal. 
I was in Grinzing; now I must find the house, the cabby 
could not help me. 

The park was all but deserted save for a group of 
white-bearded old men, sitting on a nearby bench, an exact 
replica of gossips in a New England country store, all 
puffing on pipes at least three feet in length, but eager to 
pour out information, much of which subsequently proved 
to be misinformation. All of them knew, but scarcely two 
agreed as to just where the house was, and heated argu- 
ments among themselves resulted. I did not then know, 
what I later gleaned, that Beethoven had lived in at least 
fifteen houses in as many years in Heiligenstadt and Grin- 
zing; so that, after all, each of the old arguers may have 
been right, as so many houses in Heiligenstadt were at one 
time or another the homes of the composer. The one who 
seemed best informed insisted that I go to 64 Grinzing 
Strasse; this was some distance off. I found it to be a 
rather pretentious two-storied building of white plaster in 
the better portion of the town. It was scrupulously clean; 
its windows filled with flaming red blooming geraniums 
made a really attractive picture. It is now a “Gasthaus,” 
and by the number of patrons sitting about its numerous 
beer tables I judged it is doing a prosperous business. Over 
its entrance door is a modest, black sign in white letters, 
“Ludwig van Beethoven lived in this house in 1817.” 

Still this was not the house for which I was searching; 
I was looking for what is known as “The Testament House.” 
I was told to go to No. 2 Pharr Platz, and there I would 
find the place; eagerly once more I started out, and my 
carriage drove through the more squalid portions of the 
town, through little crooked narrow streets, and _ finally 
drew up before a poor little ancient church, through whose 
iron gratings obstructing its entrance I peeped. It was 
plain and uninviting ; but the entire surroundings, the ancient 
low buildings, and the worn streets breathed antiquity. 
Forty or fifty feet to the left of the church stood an old 
two-storied, worn building made conspicuous in that in one 
of its broken corner niches was standing a colored statue 
of a pale blue knight with his foot on a crumbling white 
stone dragon; this was the corner of No. 2 Pharr Platz and 
Just around the corner and part of the same house reads 
the sign, “Ludwig van Beethoven lived here in 1807.” 

Its interior is dark and repulsive, its windows so few 
and small one wonders how human beings can live and 
thrive with such insufficient light and air. But they were 
still living there, and evidently Beethoven’s fortunes were on 
the wane when he was domiciled in such a place. 

“Tue TESTAMENT House.” ‘ 

And now comes “The Testament House”; a narrow, cob- 
bly, crooked street led directly from the Pharr Platz, and 
not more than two minutes up its narrow way my driver 
suddenly jerked his horses to a halt, and the triumphant look 
on his face showed that The Testament House was at last 
found. There it stood, so small, so inconspicuous, so squalid, 
as to be all but unbelievable! Could it have been like this 
100 years ago? A perfectly dirty man leaned out from a 
tiny casement window, and pointed: out the sign “Ludwig 
van Beethoven lived in this house on October 6, 1802, A 
Testament from Heiligenstadt, erected in 1921.” He invited 
Us inside; it seemed impossible for me to enter so sordid 
4 spot, but I did. A door, double like a barn door, but of 
finely carved oak, hinting that perhaps 100 years ago the 
Place was not so lowly poor as today, led into an indescrib- 
ably small courtyard, crowded with tubs, cans, pigs, ete. 

he house inside opened into this little court, and this 
court on one side opened into yet another. Into this inner 
court the Beethoven windows look out, and my heart sank 
as I entered the two dirty little rooms now occupied by the 
commonest of people, where the great composer spent the 
tragic autumn of 1802. Now I know what it means when we 
read that many of Beethoven’s years were spent in poverty 
and self-chosen obscurity. The place stands as it stood, 
only the times and the people are changed. A few vines 
fall from the small square balcony before very small win- 
dows. How could his harmonies squeeze through those 
apertures? One could not call them windows. Why did 
they not break through the walls? sadly snapped a 
Picture in the courtyard; conscientiously gave money to the 
€xpectant, dirty man waiting, his wife and a half naked 
aker’s boy, who left his ovens in the cellar every other 
ee to help give information on this important but 
aguely known subject. 

It was in this obscure little house now known as “The 
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AT BONN. 
sthoven’s birthplace (view from the garden). (3) 
Beethoven's birthplace (front view). 


The 


room 


Testament House’ where Beethoven, scarcely over thirty 
years of age, with his soul possessed of the knowledge that 
he was soon to become the victim of total deafness, penned 
his tragic will, which contains these words: “Thus, with a 
passionate, lively temperament, keenly susceptible to the 
charm of society, was forced early to separate myself 
from men, and lead a solitary life. If at times I sought to 
break from my solitude, how harshly was I repulsed by the 
renewed consciousness of my affliction. And yet it was 
impossible for me to say to people, ‘Speak louder—shout 

I am deaf.’ What humiliation when some one near me 
hears the note of a far-off flute, and I do not—or the dis- 
tant shepherd's lay, and I do not. But I will grapple with 
my fate; it shall not drag me down.” 

There was now little more of my pilgrimage to be per- 
formed; a visit to the house in Vienna where he died, and 
to stand a moment beside his grave; that was all. But as 
I turned homeward I passed Heiligenstadten Park which 
The Baron Rothchild had given to the suburb, and, entering 
on foot, about 100 yards from its gateway | found the 
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marble life-sized monument to Beethoven by Weigh, erected 
in 1910, a really artistic statue, standing on a low pedestal, 
with impressive marble pillars arranged in semicircle in 
background. 

A young girl with music score in hand sat on a bench 
nearby—she wore on her breast the small, modest gold 
button bearing the imprint of the master’s face, and under- 
neath the letters M. G. v. B. (Mannersingers Gesellschaft 
von Beethoven). In a voice filled with reverence she told 
me how “the master” had died in a plain room on the top 
story of “The Schwarzspanier Haus” (Black Spaniard’s 
House) in Vienna. It had formerly been a Monastery of 
the Benedictines. No, a visit there would not pay me, as 
the house had been so completely remodeled and altered 
it bore no resemblance to the days of Beethoven; so I did 
not go, 

The next day I journeyed to the far off great Central 
Cemetery to the west of Vienna, This is reached after a 
long ride through unattractive streets. Its great entrance 
is impressive because of size and grandeur. Passing under 
its great entrance arch, and then through the wide roadway 
with graveled sidewalks, past ponderous and most gorgeous 
memorials in bronze and marbles lining both sides, marking 
the last resting places of Vienna’s great and noble, a sharp 
turn to the left brought me to that noted spot in the great 
cemetery known as The Musicians’ Circle; an enchanting 
place not many yards in circumference, here repose the 
remains of Beethoven, and near him Franz Schubert, Mozart, 
Brahms and Strauss. The remains of Beethoven and Schu- 
bert had been removed from Wahrenger Friedhof years be- 
fore, and the dying request of Schubert that he be buried 
by the side of Beethoven is thus fulfilled. 

No more beautiful spot for these distinguished dead to 
sleep can be imagined; surrounded by evergreens, they lie 
side by side. A monument, marking the last resting place 
of Mozart, occupies the center and those to Brahms and 
Johann Strauss complete the circle. 

An obelisk-shaped white shaft, significant in its lack of 
inscription, stands over Beethoven’s grave. All is pro- 
claimed in one sufficient word, BEETHOVEN, written in 
letters of bronze at its base. Above the name, a lyre, and 
above all a butterfly, symbol of immortality, unfolding its 
wings toward Heaven. 


Edward Johnson Busy 


Edward Johnson, after spending the Christmas holidays 
at his home at Guelph, Ont., will start a trans-Canadian 
tour of all the principal cities, opening at Winnipeg, January 
2, and continuing on to Vancouver. Returning to New York 
he will give recitals en route in Salt Lake City, Denver, 
Soulder, and Colorado Springs. 


SUMMER HOMES 
OF 
BEETHOVEN 


It was the custom of Beethoven to take lodgings in one of the attractive villages near Vienna every summer. 


to Heiligenstadt, especially to Grinzing, one of the villages of that town. 
he wrote the famous so-called Testament ( Will) inspired by the 


standing. (1) The Testament House, Grinzing, where 


approach of his deafness; (2) Courtyard of the Testament House, now : ! ' 
(3) Another Beethoven summer home at Grinzing, on the Pharr Platz; (4) A 


porkers busy feeding!) ; 


Heiligenstadt (notice the typical two-horse Vienna fiaker, u hich has brought. visitors); 
4 domestic corner of the Testament House courtyard 


summer home at Grinzing; (6) 





He often went 
Many of the houses where he stgyed are still 


(Notice the little 
Beethoven home at 
Beethoven 


inhabited by a poor family 


(5) Still another 
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CHICAGO ENTHUSES OVER LA FORZA DEL DESTINO 


Muzio, Crimi, Kipnis, Trevisan and Meisle Especially Delight—Aida Repeated with Muzio and Lamont in Principal Roles— 
Galli-Curci Sells Out Again in Lakme and Dinorah—L’Africana Repeated—Barber of Seville Given Its First 
Performance of Season Starring Galli-Curci, Arimondi, Schipa, Rimini and Trevisan—Otello Again. 


Ara, December 15. 

Chicago, Ill, December 22.—Aida was repeated, but this 
time with Muzio in the title role and Forrest Lamont as 
Radames. Muzio sang gloriously all through the opera 
and won the full approval of an audience that left not 
a vacant seat in the Auditorium, She stirred the spectators 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm, not only through her vocal 
virtues, which are many, but also through her fine portrayal 
of a role that suits her as the proverbial glove. Muzio 
is one of the most appreciated artists in the roster of the 
company and she always gives distinction to any role 
entrusted to her, as besides a singer she is also a profound 
student, one who knows tradition, as exemplified by her 
rendition, and one who injects into a part original ideas 
that add materially in modernizing roles that submit to 
such treatment. She was the heroine of the night. 

Forrest Lamont was a very fine warrior as to voice and 
action and he shared first honors with the soprano. The 
Amonasro of Formichi was, as ever, big vocally as well 
as histrionically. In roles that demand volume of tone 


and powerful action, Formichi is unsurpassable. He made 
another hit with the public, The other parts were entrusted 
to the regulars and Cimini, who directed for the first time 


here the masterful Verdi score, acquitted himself of the 
heavy task in a manner all in his favor. He infused 
enthusiasm and musicianship into the work and at all 
times had full control of his forces. 

Lakme, Decemper 16 (MATINEE). 

A special Sunday matinee brought another performance 
of Lakme with the beloved Galli-Curci in the name part 
and Tito Schipa taking for the first time this season the 
role of Gerald. These two delightful artists gave the 
crowded house an afternoon of great enjoyment through 
their exquisite delineations. The Galli-Curci vogue goes on 
unabated and her every appearance means a sold-out house. 
Schipa’s fine presentation of the part of Gerald is familiar 
here and needs no detailed analysis at this time. Suffice 
it to say that he covered himself with glory by his excellent, 
finished performance. Both artists were loudly acclaimed, 
together and individually. The balance of the cast was 
the same as at the previous performance and Panizza was 
again at the helm, adding greatly to the afternoon’s enjoy- 
ment. 

L’ArricaAna, Decemsper 17. 

L’Africana was repeated with the same cast, as_pre- 
viously with the sole change in the part of Vasco de Gama, 
heretofore sung by Giulio Crimi, and which was entrusted 
to the American tenor, Charles Marshall. Raisa and 
Formichi were the bright stars of the night. 

Dinoran, December 18. 

Another packed ‘house heard Galli-Curci again as 
Dinorah,.the Opera she had selected for her re-entry this 
season and which, for some unknown reason, the manage- 
ment billed for her second appearance. Galli-Curci has 
seldom sung better than on this occasion and her stupendous 
success was in every respect deserved. The star was ably 
seconded by Giacomo Rimini, who finds the role of Hoel 
one of the best in his*long list of fine portrayals. 

La Forza ve. Destino, Decemper 19. 

Verdi’s La Forza del Destino, which has never enjoyed 
popularity here, won an extraordinary success at its first 
presentation this season. The reversal of opinion concern- 
ing this opera was due to the excellent presentation it re- 
ceived at the hands of Giorgio Polacco and the cast, which 
was homogeneously fine and in several instances great. 
Maestro Polacco had rehearsed the old score thoroughly 
and imbued into it his wonderful energy, making each 
participant re-echo his own enthusiasm. The opera, which 
heretofore had failed to please, was so well presented as to 
deserve the warm reception of the audience and the praise 
of all the critics, From the first bar to the end there was 
not a flaw to mar the performance and Polacco’s genius 
was the prevailing force, as not only did his orchestra give 
of its best, but also everyone on the stage knew what was 
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expected and responded to the command of the conductor 
with precision and understanding. The overture, which 
rightly was given as a prelude to the second act, was so 
admirably played that at its conclusion the audience broke 
loose into a tempest of plaudits such as Polacco has not 
before received at the conductor’s desk, and he was com- 
pelled to bow repeatedly to acknowledge the stupendous 
demonstration. From the above one may deduce that the 
evening was one of continuous enjoyment, as there was not 
a dull moment in the sanguinary opera and this was due 
to the happy contrasts that Polacco had built, and the note 
of comedy relieved the note of tragedy so appropriately as 
to please the mind as it. charmed the ear and visual senses. 

Muzio was Donna Leonora and she proved anew her fine 
artistry by a splendid conception of a very difficult and 
rather commonplace role. In the days of Rossini, voice 
was about all that was required of a singer, but nowadays 
a mere singer, even when gifted with a glorious voice, does 
not attain stardom—a realm into which Muzio has ascended 
by the virtues of her art. She gave a portrayal that will live in 
the annals of grand opera. Every gesture had a meaning 
of its own and the picture she made before the cross in 
the second scene of the second act was so striking as to 
call only for superlatives. In each episode in which she 
appeared she was perfect. If her portrayal of the part was 
magnificent, vocally she commanded the same admiration, 
as she colored her voice with so many hues as to sing her 
way into the hearts of her auditors. It was as fine an ex- 
hibition of vocalism as has ever been heard at the Audito- 
rium and her complete triumph the just reward for an im- 
peccable performance. 

Giulio Crimi as Don Alvaro scored the success of his long 
American career. Crimi has returned to Chicago a different 
tenor, as he has learned that a voice of beautiful quality 
does not suffice to win the full approbation of the connois- 
seurs. His performance was that of a fine artist and a deep 
student. Well costumed, he acted the role with much con- 
viction, dignity and a certain air of aristocracy altogether 
pleasing and most effective. Vocally, he has not before 
been heard to such good advantage at the Auditorium and 
his accents of tenderness and of anguish were of such trans- 
cendent beauty as to cause admiration as well as astonish- 
ment. He was acclaimed after his big aria and, it might be 
said as a matter of record, after each solo and duet, not 
to forget the final trio with Muzio and Formichi that sent 
a delighted audience home in a happy state of mind. For- 
michi was superb as Don Carlo. His stentorian tones had a 
velvety quality that was ointment to the ear, and he sang 
the music as though it really meant something to him, and 
his portrayal had the allure of refinement and nobility. He, 
too, was much feted and rightly so. 

Alexander Kipnis made much of the rather small role of 
the Marquis of Calatrava. He looked handsome and sang 
with sonorous effect the too short music written for the 
role, in which he left a fine impression. Virgilio Lazzari 
was the Abbot of the Franciscan Friars and he was on a 

r of excellence with the three most important characters 
in the musical drama. Noblesse of tone, exquisite phrasing, 
and clear enunciation were the predominant qualities that 
made his performance a source of inexhaustible pleasure. 
The role of Melitone needs a master comedian and this was 
found in Vittorio Trevisan, who knows exactly where com- 
edy begins and ends on the operatic stage. Here is a master 
of the difficult art of buffoonery, so well presented by fa- 
mous aftists in the days of our elders, but practically obso- 
lete in these days when singers, desirous of being funny, 
make clowns of themselves. Trevisan made a big hit. He 
was amusing and his comedy was of the highest order. It 
was a well thought out impersonation and, as he sang as 
well as he acted, he scored one hundred per cent. 

Elizabeth Kerr was good to look upon as the maid, and 
she sang her few phrases with good effect. Lodovico Oli- 
viero was highly satisfactory as the Mule Driver. Milo 
Luka is remembered for the good manner in which he sang 
the role of the Alcade. Gildo Morelato was a successful 
surgeon, and last, but not least, there was Kathryn Meisle, 
in the very difficult role of Preziosilla, the vivandiere. Since 
the beginning of the season this reporter has sung the praise 
of this newcomer in the operatic firmament, congratulating 
the management on its rich find. More praise is to be set 
down here, as her performance indicates that this American 
contralto is bound to win fame in her own country, where 
she has been splendidly trained. A fine musician, no intric- 
acy brings fear to her, as she surmounts each so easily that 
only those who are conversant with the part are aware that 
the music is not as easy as it sounds and her glorious organ 
of wide compass was again displaved to fine advantage. 
Histrionically, Miss Meisle is completely at home on the 
stage and this only after five weeks on the operatic boards. 
What a brilliant future is in store for her in years to come! 
She was vivacious and she got the note of comedy with a 
certain chic not altogether exnected from a woman of her 
build. She caught the fancy of the public as she always does 
and carried her part in the success of the evening. 

The incidental dances by Jorg Fasting, Harriet Cole and 
the corps de ballet were other points of interest in the 
performance, and the bie hand the dancers received at the 
conclusion of the short ballet was the right mark of appro- 
bation for the delightful performance. The stage manage- 
ment made a veritable tour de force, as, though the scenery 
was old. it, too, seemed to rejuvenate under capable hand- 
ling. and the grouping of the chorus, which acted with in- 
dividuality, helped in the progress of the plot. Speaking 
of the chorus, they gave of their hest and sang some pianis- 
simos with lofty tones and some fortissimos with melodious 
force. Of the orchestra, little need be written onlv that 
each member should he congratulated, as it was an orchestra 
of virtuosi that rendered La Forza del Destino an onera 
now worthy to remain in the repertory of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. 

Barser or Sevitte, DecemBer 21. 

Rossini’s delightful and ever young Barber of Seville 
had its first performance of the season on Friday night, 
outside of subscrintion, and the Auditorium was sold out. 
The stellar cast distinguished itself, giving of its best, and 
the note of mirth and sane comedy prevailed on the stage. 
The opera served also to celebrate the fortieth anniversary 
of Vittorio Arimondi’s debut on the stage and the giant 





basso sang the role of Basilio as well as when he first 
came to these shores, and this means a great deal. Arimondij 
has made a host of friends in Chicago and his return after 
a three years’ absence from the operatic boards was received 
with marked satisfaction, and upon his first appearance on 
the stage he received a rousing reception. At the close 
of the second act, he was pushed by his colleagues before 
the curtain, where he had the honor of taking an individual 
call, then with his colleagues clapping their approval, he 
was presented with a floral wreath, a just tribute for his 
admirable work. 

Having sung the praise of the guest of honor of the 
evening, little space is left to review the work of the balance 
of the cast. Galli-Curci was Rosina. Her performance 
is too well known to need lengthy comment; suffice it to 
state that she was in glorious voice, delighted her innumer- 
able admirers by the purity, clarity, and sonority of her 
unique organ and added the note of comedy to that artistry 
always found in her-every portrayal. She was acclaimed to 
the echo and justly so. Calli-Curci has never been heard 
to better advantage than this season. She is.in the prime 
of her career. 

Tito Schipa, as Count Almaviva, was again excellent. 
Schipa sang the Serenade beautifully and all through the 
evening he was one of the prominent factors in the enjoy- 
ment of the evening, not only by the virtue of his song, 
but also through his own winning personality. His 
Almaviva is a classic. The Figaro was Rimini, and Rimini 
was Figaro. The young baritone excelled in the role, 
which he has made practically his own with this company, 
He sang all through the evening gloriously and after the 
Largo Al Factotum the tempestuous plaudits that broke 
from all parts of the house showed unmistakably the pleasure 
of the audience. True, he sang that solo with telling effect, 
enunciating every word and not as some baritones, omitting 
the difficult words and singing the tra lala la. His success 
was as complete as his work was effective. The Bartolo 
of Vittorio Trevisan is the one that the Chicago public 
loves. He is the fun-maker par excellence and everything 
he does seems to delight the spectators. His every gesture 
brings laughter and an audience that laughs heartily is one 
that is really amused. Maria Claessans was Marcelline. 
She acted well and sang beautifully. She, too, was in the 
picture and met with the full approval of the audience. 
A very fine performance for all concerned and this also 
includes Ettore Panizza, who conducted it. 


Ore._to, DecemBER 22 (AFTERNOON). 

The second performance this season of Verdi's Otello, 
brought out the same stellar cast heard on December 13, 
including in the leads Rosa Raisa, the Desdemona par 
excellence; Charles Marshall, a remarkable Otello, and 
Rimini, a superb Iago. Panizza conducted. 


RUSTICANA AND PAGLIACCI, 
(EVENING). 

In the evening, Cavalleria was repeated with a different 
cast, the part of Santuzza, entrusted at the first performance 
to Rosa Raisa, was sung on this nccasion by Claudia 
Muzio. Defrere took again the part of Alfio, which was 
given at the first performance to Rimini. Following the 
Mascagni opera Pagliacci had its first hearing of the sea- 
son with Sharlow, Ansseau and Formichi in the principal 
roles. A complete review of these two operas will appear 
in these columns next week. Rene Devries. 


CAVALLERIA DecEeMBER 22, 


Mildred Faas Active 


Mildred Faas, soprano, appeared in concert in Philadelphia 
on December 16. December 23 she was heard in two per- 
formances of The Messiah, in the afternoon in Wilmington 
and in the evening in Philadelphia. December 30 there 
will be another engagement in Philadelphia; January 18 
she will appear in joint recital with Thaddeus Rich, violinist; 
January 16 in concert at Temple University, Philadelphia, 
and February 15 in Catasauqua, Pa. 


Mrs. King a Great-Grandmother 


Mrs, A. T. King, who has been connected in one capacity 
or the other with the Musicat Courrer for nearly forty 
years and is still attached to the staff, has had the honor of 
becoming a great-grandmother. 

On December,18 a son was born, in Cairo, Egypt, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Ambrose Lansing. Mr. Lansing is an Egyptologist 
on the staff of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, stationed 
at present at Kisht. Mrs. Lansing was Caroline Cox, a 
daughter of the late Kenyon Cox, well-known American 
artist, and a granddaughter of Mrs. King. 
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December 27, 1923 
Sylvia Lent Highly Praised 


Washington music-lovers took great pride in the excellent 
recital given on December % by Sylvia Lent, the talented 
young violinist. This was her first recital there, her home 
town, after a successful season spent in Europe, followed 


| by an appearance at Town Hall, New York, this fall, at 


which time she won considerable praise. Her debut recital 
in New York a year ago brought forth many predictions 
for a fine career and this opinion was borne out by those who 
heard her at the Central High School auditorium in Wash- 





SYLVIA LENT 


ington, December 3. Her program consisted of the Bruch 
concerto in G minor, Vitali’s Chaconne, the Pugnani- 
Kreisler Prelude and Allegro, Saint-Saéns’ Introduction 
and Rondo Cappriccioso, and shorter numbers, including 
the Kreisler arrangement of Gluck’s Melodie, Chopin’s noc- 
turne in E flat, Cecil Burleigh’s Fairy Sailing and Hills, and 
others. A cradle song by Anton Gloetzner, a resident of 
Washington, was appealing, and Burleigh’s Fairy Sailing, 
which was exquisitely rendered, was given a repetition at the 
insistence of the audience. : 

The critics gave Miss Lent unstinted praise, speaking of 
her “delicate appreciation of shade,” “a technic that holds 
fairy flights of virtuosity,” “a depth of tone and feeling 
quite beyond her years,” and many other fine qualities, such 
as color and warmth, firm sureness of bowing, delicacy of 
touch, brilliancy, “exquisite soulful reading” and so on. The 
Washington Herald said in part, “Then to this is added virile 
power, command, impeccable intonation and a grasp of her 
music that brings her playing authority and a genuine nobil- 
ity that belongs to the great in art.” The Washington 
Evening Star commented at length on her fine playing and 
remarked that “The virtuosity of this young artist was 
soundly tested in Vitali’s chaconne and Max Bruch’s con- 
certo in G minor. She proved equal to every technical de- 
mand and in every tone had a singing quality full of color 
and warmth, faultlessly played.” 

Miss Lent scored another success in her home town when 
she played at the recital given at the Washington Arts Club 
on December 9 by Dr. Anton Gloetzner, who presented a 
program of his own compositions, appearing as composer and 
pianist. 


Samoiloff Pupil Sings Nedda Eighteen Times 


Lazar S. Samoiliff’s pupil, Marie Louise Stagg, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., sang the role of Nedda in Pagliacci eighteen 
times in succession. Commenting on her singing in East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., November 6,‘ the Morning Press said: 
“The dainty Marie Louise Stagg, with a soprano voice (of 
crystal purity) that was probably fashioned to fit the acous- 
tics of the Stroud, won repeated applause. Particularly 
noticeable was her mastery of it at all times. Both in the 
upper register and lower down, the same quality, the same 
wholesome honesty and freedom of tone was evident. It 
was a joy to hear her sing and a regret that the sweet sounds 
of it ceased so quickly from the dagger of Canio.” 


Erna Rubinstein Coming This Week 


Erna Rubinstein, remarkable young violinist, who has 
made such a decided place for herself here in the last few 
Seasons, will arrive in New York this week for another 

erican tour. She has iust been playing in Holland 
From October 17, to December 16, she played no less than 
thirty-one recitals in Dutch cities including four in The 

ague, three in Rotterdam and three in Amsterdam. Her 
success was tremendous wherever she went. The main hall 
of the Concertgebouw, Amsterdam, seats no less than 
2,400 people, but she sold out every time. 


Peterson “Wonderful Success” in Oshkosh 


The following telegram, signed by the Oshkosh Music 
lub, was received by her managers after May Peterson 
appeared in recital in the Wisconsin city on November 26: 
May Peterson concert a wonderful success. Oshkosh proud of its 
former daughter. Her personality and beautiful voice charmed an 
audience which taxed the capacity of Grand Opera House. 

All of which is but in line with the critical comment and 
fge audiences which have greeted the soprano everywhere 
she has sung this season. 


Engagements for Bruno Huhn Artist 


Suzanne Zimmerman, soprano, sang for the Rainy Day 
Club of America at the Hotel Astor onthe evening of De- 
ember 5. On January 8 she will be heard with the Aida 
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Trumpet Quartet at a musical for the Laurier Club of 
3rooklyn at the home of the president, Dr. Broughton. Miss 
Zimmerman is an artist pupil of Bruno Huhn. 





[ WHAT THE JURY THINKS 





[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance.—Editor’s Note.] 


Ignatz Waghalter, Conductor, December 7. 
World 
The Debussy work he did not 
seem to grasp at all... taking 
it at so rapid a pace that the or- too much deliberation in spots 
chestra seemed frequently dis- vital spots—dogged his baton 
concerted. Moreover, the sheer magic of this 
music, deliberation or no delibera 
tion, quite escaped him. 
Herald 
The Debussy idyl was allowed 
to sing itself through peacefully 
and with all the magic of the 
celebrated Barrere flute. 


Journal 


He turned to Debussy’s L’apres 
midi d’un faune and here again 


Maria Jeritza, Soprano, in Fedora, December 8. 


Post Journal 


Her Fedora is .. . 
ordinately convincing 


She sang... with conviction scarcely in 


and ardor. 


Frances Nash, Pianist, December 10. 


Herald 


Her reading of her principal 
selection, MacDowell’s croica 
sonata, had the qualities already 
noted, while giving some impres 
sions of cramped conception and 
unsteadiness of musical outlines 


American 
She played MacDowell’s big 
Eroica sonata in a big way, with 
vital physical attack... and 
convincing cerebral grasp. 


Phyllis Lett, Contralto, December 10. 


Times Herald 
She also put Durante’s Danza The voice ... showed a cer 
Fancuilla into her first group and tain cumbrousness which made 
sang it to sound like a girl, and the singing of such things as 
not an elephant dancing. It Durante’s Danza Fancuillo very 
might almost be said that the difficult for the artist. 
lighter the rhythm of the song 
the better was her singing. 
American 
Her Brahms numbers, though 
somewhat dark and heavy laden, 
had a compensation in her ex- 
cellent German diction. This was 
also one of the delights of her 
English numbers. 


Dai Buell, Pianist, December 12. 


Tribune 
. marked rhythm. 


World 


Her diction left too much to 
the imagination 


Evening World 
. rhythms uncertain. 


Klibansky Pupils’ Activities 

Sergei Klibansky announces the activities of a number of 
his pupils: Winifred Parker has made three successful 
appearances with the Coliseum orchestra in Seattle, Wash.; 
at a concert given by the Verdi Club at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on December 7 three artists from the Klibansky studio 
appeared with success and were heartily applauded for their 
beautiful singing and intelligent interpretations, namely, 
Lotta Madden, Mizzi Delorm and Walter Jankuhn; Decem- 
ber 7 two other Klibansky pupils appeared at the American 
Institute of Applied Music—A. Marentze Nielsen, who has 
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a beautiful soprano voice, and Grace Hightower, a mezzo 
soprano ef fine quality and range. 

ouis Hann will sing In a Persian Garden with the Sym- 
phonium Club, Larchmont, N. Y. Mrs. Gardner Strickland 
made a favorable impression in a concert given by her at 
the Country Club in Clarksdale, Tenn.; she has been engaged 
to give a concert at Munford, Tenn., in January, and will 
give a radio program January 15. Grace Hightower was 
heard in a recital at the American Institute of Applied Music 
December 14. 


Reception Given to Emilio A. Roxas 
The Society M. S. of San Cataldo, of which Emilio 
A. Roxas is honorary president, gave a reception and ban- 
quet on Sunday evening, December 16, at Guffanti’s at 
Coney Island, when over two hundred members were present 
to welcome back their beloved honorary president, who 











EMILIO A. ROXAS 

recently returned from Italy, where he spent the entire 
summer. At the close of the dinner several of Mr. Roxas’ 
pupils sang. 

Chairman Sanfilippo made the welcoming speech, pointing 
out to the assemblage the prosperity of the society since 
Mr. Roxas filled the chair as honorary president, and 
expressed his regrets at the inability to postpone the banquet 
until the return from Italy of Mrs. Roxas and their two 
children. Other speakers were Dr. Stella, Signor Gullino 
(representing the Italian newspaper, I! Popolo), Father 
Rev. Sciacca (chaplain of the College of the Sacred Heart, 
New York), and Professor Urso. Mr. Roxas responded with 
a word of thanks and assurance of his continual support 


Institute Announces Additional Scholarships 


Dr. Frank Damrosch, of the Institute of Musical Art, 
announces the availability of ten free scholarships for wind 
instrument players who wish to get routine work in opera 
orchestra playing. The ten selected will be trained under 
Alexander Savine, who is director of the opera department 
of the school. Trial for the scholarships will be held imme 
diately after the holidays. Any one is eligible who has had 
enough technical training to read at sight an orchestra part 
of medium difficulty and the scholarship will cover enough 
time for the winner to achieve sufficient proficiency to enter 
any of the important opera orchestras. 
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THE NORFLEET TRIO 


-" Catharine Norfleet, Violin; Helen Norfleet, Piano 
| Leeper Norfleet, Cello 





“Certainly one of the fines recitals 
ever given at Susquehanna. ’’—¥. 
EDWIN SHELDON, Director Conserva 
tory, SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


“The greatest heights were reached 
in your ensemble playing and the 
Tschaikowsky was given in a really 
superb manner. We trust that the 
Norfleet Trio will make us at least 
one visit each season.”’—Gworar 
Moorr, Director Music, Marri 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


The faculty and students all wanted 


to know when you were coming 
aguin.”’——-Maupe Roserrs, Director 
Music, CHATHAM Episcorat In 


STITUTE, 


I hope we may be able to have 
you with us every year ANNIE 
MARION PoWRBLI Principal 
CHATHAM EpiscopaL Inerrrure 


“You gave us a wonderful concert, 
and are assured of the warmest of 
welcomes when you come back next 
year.’ CHARLES Park Direetor 
Music, STONEWALL JACKSON Col 
LEGE 


We do not have many oppor 
tunities even in our large cities to 
hear chamber music of the type you 
gave and I sincerely trust it will he 
possible for you to come to us again 

R. G. MoCuronan, Dean of M 
sic, De Pauw UNivenrsiry 


“Again let me thank you for the 
truly wonderful program you 
us We enjoyed the Beethoven enor 
mously and the Teehaikowsky was a 
wonderful feat virtuosity. "~~. ‘ 
Geonce Stump, Director: Musi¢ 
EARLHAM COLLEGE 








Southwestern Tour January, February 


1400 Broadway, New York 


TELEPHONE, 0838 FITZROY 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


AMSTERDAM HEARTILY WELCOMES 
MENGELBERG’S RETURN TO POST 


Gabriel Pierne and Max Fiedler as Guests—Harriet Van Emden and Edwin Fischer Successful 


Amsterdam, December 8.—Variety is the spice of life, 
and in the case of orchestra conductors, Amsterdam has 
been having her fill. Each Thursday evening and Sunday 
afternoon people have been wending their way to the Concert- 
gebouw, asking themselves, “Who will be the conductor?” 
and have, upon each occasion, found a different one. Rep- 
resentatives from many different lands have stood in the 
director's place, within the last weeks, and finally, upon a 
certain evening, whom should we find but Mengelberg him- 
self, recovered from his illness, and giving evidence once 
more of that splendid old-time energy. But of this later 

An interesting point about this month’s concerts is that 





—_ 


EDWIN FISHER. 
Drawn especially for the Musica, Courter by Maria Wetzel. 


each conductor has interpreted works to which he was 
peculiarly adapted. For instance, Gabriel Pierné, who, by 
the way, is becoming a regular guest each season, has treated 
us to some of his own compositions—Cydalise et le Chévre- 
pied, La Lecon de Flute de Pan, and La Croisade des En- 
fants. All of these are good, cleverly orchestrated pieces, 
showing a certain affinity with César Franck, but having a 
suppleness of rhythm quite the composer’s own. The French 
conductor shone brightest in Debussy’s L’Isle Joyeuse (ar- 
ranged for orchestra by Bernardino Moliyari), and in Stra- 
vinsky’s Petrouschka. This last work was a novelty for us 
and we found it of fascinating originality both in rhythm 
and color, as well as in its orchestration. 

Just as Pierné reveals such understanding of his native 
music, so does Max Fiedler of his, and it would be really 
difficult to find anyone with as great a power of expressing 
the music of Brahms than this venerable conductor. In fact 
I may safely say that I have never heard the fourth sym- 
phony played with such broad beauty, depth of feeling and 
true veneration as under Wiedler’s baton. It was a real 
revelation and. has marked a milestone in the season thus 
far. 

Epwin Fisuer Piays Braums. 

Here may be mentioned the performance of the Brahms’ 
B flat major piano concerto, which was played, upon another 
occasion, by Edwin Fischer. It was marvelously rendered 
by this great artist, who proved to be temperamentally suited 
to the point of perfection as an interpreter of Brahms—and 
that is a rare enough thing. The pianist shared the honors 
of the evening with the orchestra’s second cellist, van Gou- 
doever, who played the concerto by Cornelius Dopper in a 
musical and finished manner, the composer directing. 

MENGELBERG’s RETURN. 

With the constant changing of conductors any orchestra, 
no matter how good, suffers, since the different ideas of 
each leader in regard to style invariably leave their trace 
Thus the task Mengelberg had to get his body of players 
into shape undoubtedly required not a little energy. The 
result was, accordingly, astonishingly beautiful, and upon 
his first appearance, our long-awaited conductor won an 
enormous success. The Anacreon overture by Cherubini 
was of the subtlest fineness of tone, the fourth symphony of 
Beethoven of the purest clarity, and the Tschaikowsky 
Serenarde for strings, and several fragments from Ber- 
lioz’ Damnation of Faust were given with warm beauty 
of tone and absolute finish. It was a gala evening! 

At the one other concert of the month, conducted by Men- 
gelberg, a rarely heard work of Beethoven, the music of 
Goethe's Egmont, was given. The familiar overture is cer- 
tainly the greatest of this group of compositions, and Clar- 
chen’s Lieder, sung by Harriet van Emden, as well as the 
two monologues (read by Dr. Ludwig Willner) were rather 
thankless tasks for their excellent interpreters. There is 
perhaps a reason why this work is not oftener played. 
Wiillner had his opportunity later in the evening, however, 
when he read the famous Hexenlied in a really wonderful 
way. 

Mucu CuHamber Music. 

Of course there has been chamber music galore, so much 
that it is quite impossible to tell about it all. Amsterdam 
has a decided taste for string quartets and never fails to 
attend the performances given by various small ensembles. 
Among these is our own Holland String Quartet, an or- 
ganization of which we are justly proud, and which gave an 


extremely interesting program—under the Concertgebouw 
management—of works by Haydn, Dirk, Schafer, the 
Dutch composer-pianist, and Dvorak. Then we have heard 
the famous Bohemian Quartet, which offered some musical 
gems of Bruckner, Suk and Schubert, and, last but not least, 
the Lener Ensemble, a wonderful four, which shone par- 
ticularly in the Brahms quintet, Mme. Olga Loeser-Lebert 
playing the piano part in a masterful fashion. 
KREISLER AND KUBELIK,. 

Kreisler has made one appearance in the large concert 
hall and scored as enormous a success as ever. His wonder- 
ful qualities are too well known to need any further de- 
scription. 

Few other violinists have made their appearance lately, 
one being Jan Kubelik, whose playing failed to give me 
any emotion, except in his own cadenza of the Paganini 
concerto—a marvellous technical feat, thrilling simply be- 
cause of its difficulty. » oO 


Reading (Pa.) Delighted with Cecil Arden 


Cecil Arden had unusual success recently in Reading, Pa., 
in her initial appearance there, but, from all indications, 
by no means her last one. The following are excerpts from 
the local papers there: 

Applause prolonged, resounding, enthusiastic, rewarded Cecil Arden 
at the close of her splendid song recital in the auditorium of the Boys’ 
High School last night. The largest audience yet present during the 
Teachers’ Concert Course was thoroughly one with this winsome artist 
from the opening number, the Mozart aria for contralto, Voi Che 
Sapete, to the closing notes of the Buzzi-Peccia setting of Puccini’s La 


Coppa. 

tps. Arden has a voice rich, clear and full of colof; astonishingly 
flexibie and brilliant, and of a peculiar timbre that is decidedly pleas 
ing. She surmounts vocal difficulties with incredible ease, and sings 
without effort. Her voice is wide in range, uniform in register, and 
free from roughness. She captivates her hearers by her unaffected 
manner, and she has a most attractive personality. 

Miss Arden sang twenty-two compositions, widely diverse in char- 
acter, and in their delivery she displayed notable intelligence in inter 
pretation, and true artistry. Miss Arden was very generous in her 
recognition of the appreciative feelings of her hearers, and sang a 
number of “extras,” in all of which the great natural beauty of her 
voice was revealed. The richness and mellowness and_ peculiarly 
affecting timbre of her voice were revealed clearly in the beautiful 
Mozart aria, Saint-Saens’ Mon Coeyr S’ouvre a ta Voix, in the La 
Paloma, sung as an “extra,” Arensky’s On Wings of Love, Bizet’s 
Arabia, and the closing Puccini number. All were, however, well 
done, and were received by the splendid audience with uniform favor. 

Cecil Arden has been generously endowed by nature with a rare 
combination of physical beauty, charming personality, and a vocal 
organ of peculiar beauty, and her use of these natural gifts last night 
so unaffectedly, so generously, and so successfully enable her to stand 
markedly favorable comparison with the great singers whom Readine 
has heard in the past, and to predict that she will continue toward 
higher and greater artistic triumphs. Her performance last night was 
a notable triumph, and it is hoped that due to its intrinsic worth, it has 
made a lasting impression on the musical memories of the throngs who 
heard her. Ola Gulledge at the piano for Miss Arden displayed ability 
as an intelligent accompanist.—Reading Tribune, December 4, 1923. 

It was Miss Arden’s initial appearance before a Reading audience 
and a return engagement will be quite probable, as she impressed 
everyone with her perfect singing, excellent tone productions, splendid 
diction and charming personality. She was the only artist on the 
program, but not a moment was montonous to her hearers. ... The 
singer has great vocal ability, plus beauty, to which is added a most 
winning smile... . Her repertory ranged from great operatic numbers 
to the heart-touching old melodies. Few singers have received more 
generous applause and all of it was deserved. . . . Her voice proved a 
decided mezzo-soprano. She took her high notes with the ease and 
grace of a soprano; her low tones had the warmth and depth of an 
alto. In all stages the consistency of her tones could not be equalled. 

Reading Eagle, December 4, 1923 


Miss Arden is the possessor of a brilliant mezzosoprano voice of a 
very distinctive quality, and her variety of songs made the program a 
very interesting one. Her voice is full, clear, sweet and flexible and 
~ is the possessor of the two most-to-be-desired tributes, youth and 
charm. 

The youthful artist gave a most brilliant exhibition of her artistry 
last evening, not only of her splendid voice, but of her excellent inter- 
pretation of songs of the various schools, which included Italian, 
French, Spanish and English diction. 

Probably the selection of old-time American songs proved to be most 
popular of her program. The singing of Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny, Comin’ Through the Rye, Love’s Old Sweet Song, and 
Dixie, all well-known to the audience, met with a great approval, the 
ovation she received much exceeding the applause received in the other 
—7 on the program.—Reading Herald, Telegram. December 4, 


The Cry of the Woman Popular in Samoiloff 
Studios 
Mana-Zucca’s new song, The Cry of the Woman, is fast 
becoming very popular, Lazar Samoiloff, the New York 
teacher, 1s using it with much success in his studios, and 
all his pupils and artist pupils find it most. effective, 
appealing and grateful. 


“Mary Mellish is proclaimed by press and public alike 
to be the greatest woman artist who has ever appeared in 
Hespeler, and I thank you for arranging this engagement 
for us.” This is part of the letter sent to the artist’s man- 
agers after Miss Mellish sang recently in Hespeler, Ont., 
Canada, by the well known local manager who employed 
the services of the Metropolitan soprano. : 


Helen Stanley in Saint-Saéns Program 


Helen Stanley will make her first New York appearance 
this season with the State Symphony in an all-Saint-Saéns 
program, singing the aria from Henry VIII and O mon beau 
reve from Etienne Marvel. Mme. Stanley will appear in 
Boston, January 13; Chicago, January 20; and Mt. Vernon 
Ohio, January 22. 


Haggerty-Snell Pupil in Recital \ 
Marie Rosic, a pupil of Mme. Haggerty-Snell, was heard 


in recital on December 4, in the Wurlitzer auditorium, New 
York. She sang Song of the Robin, Anna Case; The Winds 


December 27, 1923 
are Calling, Ronald; Life, Curran; Love, I Have Won 
You, Ronald; The Night Wind, Farley; Angel’s Serenade, 
Braza; Tell Me Why, Tschaikowsky; Still Wie die Nacht, 
Bohm; and Schubert’s Erlkoenig. Her work was sincerely 
applauded. Others who appeared at this concert were 
Elizabeth Clark, piano, and Florence Irene Jones, violin, 





Clemens Engaged by St. Louis Orchestra 
The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Rudolph Ganz con- 
ductor, has secured Clara Clemens for the program to be 
given on January 6, Mme. Clemens will sing one work with 
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CLARA CLEMENS 





the orchestra and give a group of songs with piano accom- 
paniment. This appearance in St. Louis follows several 
recitals that Mme. Clemens is giving in Missouri under the 
auspices of The Mark Twain Memorial Park Association. 


Great Northern Entertaining New Year’s Eve 

The Great Northern Hotel is rapidly increasing in favor 
with artists. At the present time Chaliapin, Gabrilowitsch, 
Lamond, Moiseiwitsch, Marguerite D’Alvarez, Claire Dux, 
Cecilia Hansen, and others are enjoying the hospitality of the 
Great Northern. The hotel is now considered by many 
musical itinerants as their New York home. This has been 
the management’s aim, and has proven successful. On New 
Year’s Eve a Supper De Luxe will be served. Added enjoy- 
ment is assured by entertainment, dancing, music and favors. 


Leginska Declines Offer for Master Class 

After her recent recital in the Allendale Theater, Buffalo, 
N. Y., Ethel Leginska was invited to conduct a master class 
in that city this March. A committee of prominent musi- 
cians, headed by Mr. Gomph, the well known local pianist, 
interviewed the artist who was forced to decline the 
invitation on account of sailing for Europe the first of 
March to fill many engagements in England and on the 
continent. 


Olive Marshall to Sing in the Messiah 


Olive Marshall has been engaged to sing the soprano role 
in a performance of Handel’s Messiah, to be given by the 
Worcester, Mass., Oratorio Society, at Mechanics Hall, 
on December 27. Incidentally the artist is greatly in demand 
for performances of this sort due to her exceptional success 
as soloist on various occasions with the New York 
Oratorio Society. 


Patton Singing Canadian Messiah 


In connection with his appearances as soloist with the 
Ottawa Symphony Orchestra on January 16 and 17, Fred 
Patton will sing the baritone role in the performance 0 
Handel’s Messiah to be given by the Toronto Oratorio 
Society in that city on January 14. Incidentally, the artist 
has sung a record number of performances of this work in 
which he is a country-wide favorite. 


Easton to Appear at Evanston Festival 
Florence Easton has been engaged by the Chicago North 
Shore Festival Association, Evanston, Ill, to take part m 
the annual spring festival there on May 31. The Metro- 
politan soprano will sing Wagnerian arias and songs, under 
the direction of Mr. Stock, conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Middleton “A Baritone in a Thousand” 


According to the Pittsburgh Sun “Arthur Middleton 1s 4 
baritone in a thousand and it is always a pleasure to hear 
him.” This critical tribute was gathered by the artist after 
he appeared recently at Carnegie Music Hall as soloist Wi 
the Mendelssohn Choir of Pittsburgh in Bruch’s Cross of 
Fire, and a group of songs. 











JEAN GERARDY 


Celebrated Belgian Cellist 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON,1451 Broadway, New York City 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


BUDAPEST IS STILL MUSICALLY ACTIVE 


IN SPITE OF 


THE ECONOMIC CHAOS 


Dohnanyi a Pillar of Strength—Eight Novelties for the Opera. 


Budapest, November 26.—The economic crisis is again 
exerting a heavy influence on musical life in Budapest. 
Judging from the number of concerts for which artists had 
in the summer and early autumn reserved dates, we antici- 
pated an unusually busy season. In the meantime, how- 
ever, many of these concerts have been cancelled so that, 
much to the satisfaction of the music critic, there are 
actually some evenings in a week without any concerts. 

The season began with three unforgettable evenings of 


sonatas for violin and piano, played by Flesch and 
Dohnanyi. These were followed by Dohnanyi’s own 
recitals, which drew packed audiences of admirers who 


seemed reluctant to miss one note of their favorite. Aside 
from his piano recitals, Dohnanyi is showing remarkable 
activity as a conductor. He recently gave a splendid read- 
ing of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, in which Dorothy 
Moulton, an English soprano, was a delightful soloist, and 
later with the Philarmonic Orchestra, the backbone of 
whose programs are the classics, he introduced several new 
works of interest. Deserving mention among these are 
De Sabata’s well-sounding Juventus, and Ottorino Respighi’s 
Ballata delle Gnomidi, a work which again proves the 
Italian master to be a virtuoso among orchestral tech- 
nicians. From the standard repertory I wish especially to 
mention an unforgettable performance of the first symphony 
of Brahms, in which Dohnanyi truly brought the spirit 
of the master back to life. 

Besides the Philharmonic concerts another orchestra, the 
Varosi Ozinhaz, has arranged a series of popular concerts 
to be conducted by a number of guests, among whom are 
included Franz Schalk, Michael Balling and Wilhelm 
Furtwangler. 

A REAWAKENING IN THE OPERA, 

After years of lethargy, the Royal Opera has suddenly 
become astonishingly active. No less than eight Hungarian 
novelties are scheduled for this season, the first of which, 
Hibay’s Anna Karenina, has already been given three 
times with more or less success. No complaint can be 
made concerning the performances, which were first class 
in every respect. In the leading roles Anna Medek and 
Franz von Szekelyhidy were superb. The orchestra, con- 
ducted by Bernard Tittel, was excellent, but the music 
not only contains no surprises, but is also lacking in genuine 
dramatic and musical life, even though it is ambitious 
enough to require a most complicated apparatus. 

The seven remaining novelties already announced are 
Diana, a one-act opera by Zador; three pantomimes— 
Afrodizia by Georg Henschel, Latena magica by Georg 
Koza, and Argirus by Stephan Gajare; The Stronger, one- 


act opera, by Sigmund Vineze; A Carnival Wedding, in 
three acts, by E. Poldini; and the Lovelorn Youth, by 
Nikolaus Radnia. Besides these new works performances 
of Massenet’s Manon. Puccini's Manon Lescaut, and 
Parsifal are planned. To insure the successful performance 
early in the year, of the last named, the opera directorate 
has already put on an advance sale of tickets at raised prices. 
Up to date, however, the sale does not betoken any great 
enthusiasm. 
A Sympuony By BEeEtHOvEN’s TEACHER. 

With a group of musicians from the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Wilhelm Komor, who has inaugurated a series 
of chamber music concerts, has gradually worked up a 
special public interest in-this branch of music so that now 
his concerts have taken on an aspect of prominence. It 
was in one of these that a long forgotten work, namely a 
symphony by Albrechtsberger, was unearthed. It only 
proved, however, that the once famous theoretician, insofar 
as composition is concerned, was merely a dry old fogey. 
Of more interest were the works by contemporary com- 
posers, among which Hindemith’s Die Junge Magd, produced 
in Budapest for the first time and wonderfully sung by 
Maria Basilides, with the cooperation of the Waldbauer 
Quartet, left a deep impression. On another occasion the 
Waldbauer Quartet offered Malipiero’s Rispetti e Strambotti, 
a work whose freshness helps to disguise its shortcomings. 

Wilhelm Komor is lending his services to another praise- 
worthy undertaking by conducting six concerts of the gifted 
pianist Margit Weisz, in which she will perform eighteen 
of Mozart’s piano concertos, most of which will be heard 
in this city for the first time. 

SoLotsts INTERNATIONAL. 

Of solo concerts there have been no lack. Among the 
pianists Béla Bartok’s presentation of a group of Scarlatti 
members will long be remembered, as will be the recitals 
of Ignaz Friedman and his model performance of the Saint- 
Saéns G minor concerto under Dohnanyi. Then Germaine 
Schnitzer, an unusually fine exponent of the French School 
of piano playing, left an excellent impression with the 
Schumann concerto, in which she displayed cultivated taste 
and impeccable technic. Finally the veteran, Emil Sauer, 
came again and as usual charmed his old, as well as his 
young, admirers. 

After her long stay in America, Erna Rubinstein recently 
reappeared in her home city and was_ enthusiastically 
acclaimed by a public who wonde red at the transformation 
and development of their former “little Erna.” 

ZoLTAN KopAty 





National Concert Managers’ Conference 


The National ‘Concert Managers’ Association held its semi- 
annual meeting in New York last week. According to a 
report sent out by the association the following business 
was transacted: 

“It was moved, seconded and carried that a letter be 
written to Mrs. Heifetz, mother of James Charles Heifetz, 
asking consideration and clemency of Eva McCoy’s claim 
for damages in the case of the Heifetz cancellation in Erie 
on January 11, 1922. 

“A note of condolence was sent Mr. Carl D. Kinsey. 

“A resolution was adopted to give all encouragement to 
Mrs. John F. Lyons, President of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, in her efforts to establish reciprocal relations 
between the National Concert Managers’ Association and 
the N. F. M. C., by the taking of one membership by the 
N. F. M. C. in the N. C. M. Association and vice versa. 

“San Francisco was voted the place for the June meeting, 
1924. 

“Better mutual understanding exists between the Musical 
Managers’ Association and the National Concert Managers’ 
Association than at any time. Joint meetings were held 
between committees of both organizations for consideration 
of all questions bearing on contracts, terms, cancellations, 
and other matters having to do with stabilizing the concert 
business, to wit: 

“(1) The members of the N. C. M. A, protest the policy 
of exacting a prohibitive guarantee for an artist who, in 
his earlier career, when he had greater box-office value, 
insisted on playing on a percentage basis. 

“(2) It is resolved that members of this association will 
no longer submit to a policy which makes it necessary for 
them to take one or more additional artists in order to secure 
a single box-office attraction. 

“(3) The representatives of the M. M. Association are 
also asked to recommend the appointment of a committee 
of their association which shall be instructed to collect gen- 
eral information as to the routing of attractions, so that 
events be more evenly distributed throughout the country. 
It is the sense of the N. C. M. A, that best results cannot 
be secured when large attractions are played against each 
other, 

“(4) The N. C. M. A. ask finally that the members of 
the M. M. A. consider a re-adjustment of the terms of 
percentage contracts. It is generally admitted that the 
cost of rent and advertising has been so advanced in many 
cities that the generally accepted basis leaves little or noth- 
ing for the local manager, even where big houses result 
from his efforts. 

“(5) A contract which demands that the attraction meet 
a percentage of the advertising, offers juster conditions. 
Another solution is to give the local manager a higher rate.” 

[It is understood that, at the final meeting held by the 
Committees representing the National Concert Managers’ 

ssociation and the Music Managers’ Association (the 
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organization of New York managers), held on the afternoon 
of December 19, a form of equity contract was agreed upon, 
which is likely to be ratified by both organizations.—The 
Editor. ] 

THOSE PRESENT. 

Members of the N. C. M. A. attending the New York 
meeting were: 

Mrs. Katie Wilson Greene, president ; 
heimer, vice president; Margaret Rice, secretary; Elizabeth 
Cueny, St. Louis; Edna W. Saunders, Houston; Marion 
Andrews, Milwaukee; Louise Michael, Buffalo; Genevieve 
C. Kraft, Buffalo; William Albaugh, Baltimore; Mary Lind- 
say Oliver, New York; Mabel R. Beardsley, New York; 
Anna Chandler Goff, Lexington ; William D. Haage, Read- 
ing; T. Arthur Smith, Washington ; May Beegle, Pitts- 
burgh; May Davis Smith, Washington ; Walter Fritschey, 
Kansas City; Mrs. William S. Nelson, Orange; A. H. 
Handley, Boston; Rudolph Steinert, Providence; William 
C, Frizell, Dayton; Eva McCoy, Erie; Ben Franklin, Albany. 

New members elected were: A. H. Handley, Boston; 
Harry Whittemore, Manchester; J. H. Brennan, Wheeling ; 
William G, Frizell; Myra McKeown; J. O. Cadek, Chat- 
tanooga. 


Selby C. Oppen- 


Russell Dedicates Poem to O’More 


The following poem, quoted from Sydney King Russell’s 
book of verse, The Changing Flame, just issued by the Four 
Seas Company, of Boston, is dedicated (unofficially) to Colin 
O’More, tenor of the San Carlo Opera Company : 

WHEN COLIN SINGs. 
His song it is a lightsome thing 
As any bird that soars 


On pinions fleet, eager to beat 
His wings at heaven’s doors. 


On what dim cloud it finds a home 
Celestial, none may guess; 

I only know its magic flow 

Was born of loveliness. 


And that such ecstasy of song 
Has lent my spirit wings 

To dare Olympus’ dizzy height, 
When Colin sings. 


Ralph Angell a Busy Accompanist 


Prominent among recent engagements of Ralph Angell, 
accompanist, have been recitals with Thelma Given, violinist, 
at Lewisburg, Pa., November 12; Springfield, Mass., No- 
vember 25, and Pottstown, Pa., December 13.. On Decem- 
ber 5, Mr. Angell accompanied Marie De Kyzer, soprano, 
in a concert at Jackson Heights, L. I., and on December 
6 appeared with Berta Crawford, coloratura-soprano, before 
the Zonta Club at the Hotel Martinique, New York. In 
February Mr. Angell will leave New York for an extensive 
Western concert tour with Thelma Given. 


Claire Dux Endorses The Cry of the Woman 


The following letter speaks for itself: “Dear Mana- 
Zucca: I just love your new and lovely song, The Cry of 
the Woman, and shall use it in my concerts. (Signed) 
Claire Dux.” 


Shavitch Wins Rochester Success 


Rochester, N. Y., December 13. (By telegram).—Vladimir 
Shavitch made his debut as conductor of Rochester Phil- 
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harmonic Orchestra this afternoon before an enthusiastic 
audience at Eastman Theater. Mr. Shavitch was given 
an ovation. Tina Lerner, the soloist, played the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto brilliantly, being recalled several times. 


F. 





Sylva Will Have Busy Season 

Marguerita Sylva is leaving New York soon to join her 
husband in Miami, Fla., where Major Smith is associated 
with Glenn Curtiss in aeroplane work. Mme. Sylva will 
remain in the South until early in February, in the mean- 
time filling numerous engagements in Florida, Georgia, 
and other Southern States. Returning to New York, she 
will give a number of recitals in the vicinity, and on 'Feb- 
ruary 26 appear as the star of Carmen in the inaugural 
performance of the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
in that city. Then will follow another one of her “at 
home” recitals in New York, the original one of which 
brought her so much success last winter. In April she will 
go to Europe for a concert tour in Switzerland, arranged 
when she was there last year. After this she will appear 
as guest at the Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, in Car- 
men, Werther and Samson et Dalila, and later at the 
Opera Comique, Paris, where she expects to sing Carmen. 


Class Demonstrates Gescheidt System 


The second meeting of the voice analysis class and hour 
of song was held at Miss Gescheidt’s studios, 15 West 74th 
street, on December 4. An interesting and informal dis- 
cussion of tone production, according to Miss Gescheidt's 
system of normal, natural voice development, was followed 
by an hour of song, consisting of a program of six numbers, 
containing fine variety of vocal music by standard com- 
posers. The singers were Violet Dalziel, Margaret Sher- 
man, Esther Werner, Frederic Baer, Hazel Drury, and 
Betty Shuleen was at the piano. 


: Terrasi Heard in Traviata 


Alberto Terrasi, baritone, appeared at Daly’s Theater on 
the evening of December 2 in a special performance of 
Traviata. Once again he was the recipient of the applause 
of an enthusiastic audience. for his fine portrayal of the role 
of Germont, with which his name has been frequently asso- 
ciated with success. Evelyn Parnell, formerly of the Chi- 
cago Opera, was the Violetta, and Alberto Sciaretti, formerly 
of the Metropolitan, was Alfredo. Ottone Pesce conducted. 


Hayden Sings with Detroit Symphony 


Ethyl Hayden was accorded an enthusiastic welcome when 
she returned to Detroit for the second time in two years, 
this time as soloist with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
“Her voice is faultlessly true and entirely under her con- 
trol,” wrote the Detroit News, “and she sings with all the 
ease and poise of a thorough musician. Her French enun- 
ciation is a joy to hear.” Another reéngagement for Miss 
Hayden is an appearance with the Indianapolis Maennerchor. 


Informal Reception for May Peterson 


Following her recent recital in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, a 
number of May Peterson’s friends called upon her on the 
stage, and later a group of them attended an 5s 3 re- 
ception in her honor at the home of Mr. and Mrs. F. H. 
Josslyn, 103 Algoma Boulevard. On account of her anon 
musical activities, Miss Peterson was forced to hurry back 
to New York the following day. 


Irene Howland Nicoll in Recital 


Irene Howland Nicoll, who made so successful a debut in 

New York a few weeks ago, had the honor of being invited 
to give a recital of songs at the Pennsylvania Hotel on 
December 6, under the auspices of the British Bazaar. She 
was enthusiastically -received and several encores were 
demanded. 


Edith Hatcher Harcum Plays at Reception 


Before the reception ag given to Dr. and Mrs, Mutch 
of Bryn Mawr, Pa. Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum gave a 
recital. She played three groups—a Chopin group, a group 
from modern composers, and Liszt's Liebestraume and the 
second and third rhapsodies. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


NEW CZECH OPERA HAS PREMIERE IN PRAGUE 





Puccini’s Manon Lescaut Revived—Berlin Philharmonic Visits Czech Capital. 


Prague, November 24.—A most interesting premiére has 
taken place in the Czech National Theater here. Interest- 
ing, net in the ordinary operatic sense, but as a truly aris- 
tocratic musical work, whose chief value lies in its ethical 
contents. The composer is the veteran Czech composer, 

B. Foerster, and his opera, entitled The Heart, consists 
of two acts, a prologue and an epilogue.  — 

As for the libretto, one cannot plead for it either strength 
or high poetic virtue, Its central figure is a beautiful girl, 
Clara, the living image of an equally beautiful mother, who, 
once beloved by an actor, Hlavsa, marries Zitny, her lover's 
rival and friend. But even after the coveted beauty’s death, 
Hlavsa and Zitny, Clara’s father, have remained friends, 
and it is settled that Clara shall become the wife of the 
man who loved her mother before her. But she, too, re- 
jects the now elderly Hlavsa, for she loves Ivan, a young 
man of her generation. As a parting gift Clara’s mother 
had given Hlavsa a cup, out of which he and his future 
bride should drink. Mad with grief, he now offers it to 
Clara, but filled with a poisonous draught. She starts to 
drink it, but Hlavsa, his better nature victorious, tears it 
from her and releases her from his claim, 

In the epilogue, ten years later, Ivan and Clara stand in 
the same place where once they met for the first time. An 
orphan asylum stands on the spot, and in it Hlavsa, whose 
love for the woman has turned to love for mankind, cares 
for the fatherless little ones. 

The action is primitive and devoid of all theatrical effect. 
But the real events are the psychological processes within 
the characters; it is an esoteric drama, which depends upon 
a cultivated spectator for its success. The music, however, 
is what saves it for the mass. Foerster is a lyricist par 
excellence, who even in his dramatic works cannot conceal 
this fact. His music, drawn in delicate pastel shades touched 
here and there by silvery moonbeams, as it were, avoids the 
piling up of outward effects. et 

The production given under the supervision of General 
Director Ostrcil, was in all respects a satisfactory one. At 
its conclusion Foerster, Ostrcil and the entire cast were 
called before the curtain innumerable times. 


MANON Lescaut ReEviEwen. 


In the New German Theater a recent event of interest: 


was the revival of Puccini’s youthful work, Manon Lescaut. 
Even in this work, composed about thirty years ago, one 
detects the individual traits of the later Puccini. Following 
this revival there were three guest appearances of Michael 
Bohnen in Faust, Die Meistersinger, and, together with 
Barbara Kemp, in Mona Lisa, with the composer, Max von 
Schillings, conducting. 
Tue Bertin Pamwsarmonic’s Visit. 

At about the same time, the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra paid Prague its first visit in viene J years. In two 
concerts, the first conducted by Furtwangler and the second 
by a young Czech, the guests were accorded a stirring ova- 
tion by the public. The clou of the first program was the 
first symphony of Brahms, as read by Furtwangler, in which 
two sharply outlined profiles—those of Brahms and Furt- 
wangler—were apparent, The spiritual relationship between 
Brahms and his ecstatic prophet is extraordinarily striking. 
Furtwangler was recalled at least a dozen times at the close 
of the program and the orchestra, too, had to rise more than 
once in response to the insistent applause. 

The second concert, devoted exclusively to Czech music, 
squally successful as the first, was masterfully conducted 
by the youthful and temperamental Antonin Bednar, who 
has few, if any, superiors in interpreting the works of his 
countrymen, Smetana and Dvorak. 

Known as one of the most important of all contemporary 
oratorios, Die Mutter, by Gerhard Keussler, was produced 
by the German Singing Society, augmented by the German 
Mannerchor Society, under the personal direction of the 
composer, This impressive work is unusual in that its 
choruses consist of poems by Keussler, while the soloists 
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sing excerpts from the Bible. The entire work is steeped 

in deep and genuine religious feeling. The capable soloists, 

Julie Kérner and Alfons Schiitzendorf, of Hamburg, were 

for years members of the German Opera in Prague. 
AMERICAN PIANIST IMPRESSES. 

In the concert halls pianists, more than all others, have 
been especially active. Deserving of mention among them 
are Alfred Hohn, who played Bach and Beethoven; Sevrin 
Eisenberger, who also played Beethoven under Alexander 
Zemlinsky, and Jacques Jolas, an American pianist, who in 
the fourth Saint-Saéns concerto proved to be not only a 
splendid technician but a musician of deep feeling. In this 
same concert, Elizabeth Mason-Day, who sang arias from 
Handel and two Hebrew melodies by Ravel with culture 
and good taste, deserves special mention, 

Dr. Ernst RycHNowsky. 


Dupré Tour Numbers 100 Recitals 


Marcel Dupré, the French organist, returned from his 
long Pacific Coast tour recently, and played a private recital 
on Christmas day in New York City. Since Dupré arrived 
for his second transcontinental tour on September 26, he 
has travelled nearly seven thousand miles and played fifty 
recitals, including the series of ten Bach recitals at Mon- 
treal. After a brief holiday he will plunge again into the 
second part of his season, devoting the months of January, 
February and March to dates largely east of the Mississippi. 

His tour reopens on January 5, at the New York Wana- 
maker auditorium, when he plays the third recital in the 
Widor festival, in which the ten organ symphonies of Widor 
will be presented for the first time in New York City. 
During January he will play twenty-two recitals in New 
York State and New England. 

The Dupré tour now numbers 100 recitals. This breaks 
the record set by the first Dupré tour, last season. 





Ora Hyde Scores as Soloist 


Ora Hyde was soloist at the fall concert of the Orpheus 
Glee Club of Flushing, and was greeted with hearty ap- 
plause by the audience. According to the Flushing Journal, 
“Miss Hyde, who has an exceedingly sweet manner, was 
in splendid voice and sang with happy expression, clear 
tones, and perfect diction.” She was so well received that 
she was compelled to respond with an encore and sang 
Nevin’s Nightingale Song. The music critic of the Flushing 
Times also praised Miss Hyde, stating, “Miss Hyde ren- 
dered Les Regrets, from the opera, Le Tasse, by Godard. 
She has a pleasing soprano voice which carried to every 
part of the hall. Her number was warmly applauded and 
she responded to an encore.” 


New Anglo-Irish Opera Has World Premiere 
in Ireland 


Belfast, December 2.—The first performance anywhere of 
a new Anglo-Irish opera entitled Bubbles, by Hubert Bath, 
took place here recently. Although originally commissioned 
by an Italian syndicate with a number of other one-act operas 
in an attempt to discover a successor to Cavalleria and Pag- 
liacci, it missed an Italian production owing to the labor 
troubles in that country. Mr. Bath then translated the libretto 
into English with the result that the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany gave the first performance under the direction of the 
composer. The music is slight, built up rather on the lines 
of old folk song, a feature of the opera being the setting of 
the dialogue in a kind of sing-song that is neither speech nor 
song and not as effective as either. The work was well 
received by a large and enthusiastic audience. G. 4. 


Schmitz and Salzedo in Joint Recital 


E. Robert Schmitz, the pianist, and Carlos Salzedo, the 
harpist, will appear in a joint recital of modern music at 
Aeolian Hall, Friday evening, December 28. The program 
includes numbers by Debussy and Ravel and Emerson 
Whithorne’s New York Days and Nights. 


Vreeland in Four Performances of Messiah 
Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, sang two performances of 


The Messiah with the Handel and Haydn Society in Bos- 
ton on Sunday afternoon, December 16, and Monday even- 
ing, December 17, with Reinald Werrenrath, Richard 
Crooks and Barbara Mauret. On December 20 she sang 
The Messiah in East Orange, N. J., and on January 8 
she will be heard in Port Chester, N. Y. 


Lenox Quartet ot: Aeolian Hall January 2 


On Wednesday evening, January 2, The Lenox String 
Quartet will give the second concert of its subscription series 
in Aeolian Hall, playing the Cesar Franck quartet in D 
major and including the new Ernest Bloch quintet, wherein 
they will have the valued service of Harold Bauer at the 
piano. The week before the holidays the Lenox Quartet 
was heard in Stamford, Bridgeport and East Orange. 


Herman Epstein’s Versatility 


Herman Epstein has become known as an exponent of 
Wagner, because of the many lecture-recitals which he has 
given on the Wagner music dramas. This, however, is only 
part of his work. He is giving at present, among other 
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series, a course of ten lecture-recitals on The Smaller 
Musical Forms, the Sonata and Symphony, to a group of 
Philadelphia Orchestra subscribers in New York. On Satur. 
day evening, December 15, Mr. Epstein took as his subject 
What is a Symphony? He explained the general character 


and musical structure of the four movements which usually 
constitute a symphony, and illustrated them by playing 


compositions of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 





WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From December 27 to January 10 





Alda Frances: 
Youngstown, O., Dec. 28. 
Althouse, Paul: 
Pueblo, Col., Jan. 8. 
Arendt, Else Harthan: 
Oak Park, Ill., Dec. 30. 
Baer, Frederic: 
Worcester, Mass., Dec, 
Brookhurst, Claire: 
Brooklym, N. Y., Jan, 8. 
Burmeister, Anna: 
Dubuque, Ia., Dec. 28. 
St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 6. 
Denishawn Dancers: 
Dayton, O., Dec. 25. 
Cincinnati, O., Dec. 26. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 27. 
Bloomington, Ill., Dec. 28. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 29. 
Galesburg, Ill., Dec. 31. 
fluincy: a ae F 
annibal, Mo., Jan. 2. 
St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 3, 
Ottawa, Kan., Jan. 4. 
Wichita, Kan., Jan. 5. 
Dallas, Tex., Jan. 
Waco, Tex., Jan. 8. 
Austin, Tex., Jan. 9. 
Beaumont, Tex., Jan. 10. 


De Pachmann, Vladimir: 


dR 
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Cincinnati, O., Jan. 4. 

Kansas City., o., Jan. 8. 
Dobkin, Dmitry: 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 8. 


Dux, Claire: 

Chicago, Ill., Dec. 27. 

Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 3. 

Chicago, ill. Jan, 6. 

St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 8. 
Elman, Mischa: 

Detroit, Mich., Jan. 10. 
Enesco, Georges: 

Charlottesville, Va., Jan. 8. 
Faas, Mildred: 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 30. 
Fanning, Cecil: 

Salem, O., Jan. 7. 

Canton, O., Jan. 8. 
Finnegan, John: 

Norwalk, Conn., Dec. 28. 
Flonzaley Quartet: 

Roselle, N. J., Dec. 27. 

York, Pa., 3. 

Erie, Pa., Jan. 4. 

Chicago, Ill., Jan. 6. 

Cleveland, O., Jan. 7. 

Ithaca, N. * Jan. 10. 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 4-5. 
Garrison, Mabel: 

Jacksonville, Fla., Dec. 28 
Greene, Walter: 

Detroit, Mich., Dec. 27-28. 
Hale, Richard: 

Baltimore, Md., Jan. 4, 
Hansen, Cecilia: 

Chicago, Ill., Dec. 28. 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 7. 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 6. 
Heifetz, Jascha: 

Detroit, Mich., Jan. 3. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 4. 
Hofmann, Josef: 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 28-29. 


Homer, Louise: 

Chicago, Ill., Jan. 8. 
House, Judson: 

Worcester, Mass., Dec. 27 
Hutcheson, Ernest: 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 5. 
Jess, Grace Wood: 

Saginaw, Mich., Jan. 1. 
Johnson, Edward: 

Winnipes, Canada, Jan. 2. 

Regina, eo 4. 

Edmunton, Canada, Jan. 7. 

Calgary, Canada, Jan., 9. 
Julievna, Inga: 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 28. 
Kerns, Grace: 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 28, 
Kremer, Isa: 

Baltimore, Md., Jan. 3. 
Land, Harold: 

Amsterdam, N. Y., Jan. 10. 
Leblanc, Georgette: 

Montreal, Canada, Dec. 30, 

Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 10, 
Lennox, Elizabeth: 

Worcester, Mass., Dec. 27. 





Lent, Sylvia: 
idgewood, N. J., Jan. 9, 
Letz Quartet: 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., Jan. 7, 
Levitzki, Mischa: 

Havana, Cuba, Jan. 2-5, 
Maier, Gay: 

Auburn, N. Y., Jan, 2. 
Manén, Juan: 

Portland, Me., Jan. 3, 
Marshall, Olive: 

orcester, Mass., Dec, 27, 

McQuhae, Allen: 

Dalles, bee Dec. 28. 

rescott, Ariz., Jan. 1. 

Los Angeles, Ca a" he 8. 
Mellish, ary: 

Norwalk, Conn., Dec. 28, 
Middleton, Arthur: 

Chicago, Ill., Dec. 28. 

iller, Reed: 

Port Chester, N. Y., Jan. 8. 
Moiseiwitsch, Benno: 

London, England, Jan, 3. 
Murphy, Lambert: 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Jan, 4, 
New York String Quartet: 
Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 29. 

New York Trio: 
Stamford, Conn., Jan, 9, 
Nikisch, Mitja: 
racuse, N, Y.,  ° 
‘Philadelphia, Pa., -. : 
Hara, Geoffrey: 
Amesbury, Mass., Jan, 2, 
Groton, Mass., Jan. 3. 
Middleboro, Mass., Jan. 4, 
Onegin, Sigrid: 
Concord, N. H., Jan. 3. 
Troy, N. Y., Jan. 8, 
Baltimore, Ma:, Jan, 9. 
Pattison, Lee: 
Auburn, N. Y., Jan. 2. 
Patton, Fred: 
Norwalk, Conn., Dec. 28, 
ferpez City, N. J., Dec. 30, 
olyoke, Mass., am 2. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., Jan. 6. 
Port Chester, N. Y., Jan. 8 
Oberlin, O., Jan. 10, 
Rodgers, Ruth: 
Detroit, Mich., Dec, 27-28, 
Roma, Lisa: 
Boulder, Col., 
Pueblo, Col., Jan. 4. 
ontrose, Col., Jan. 5. 
rand Junction, Col., Jan. 7. 


an. 3, 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan. 8. 


Logan, Utah, Jan. 9, 

Pocatello, Ida., Jan. 10. 
Ross, Gilbert: 

Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 7. 
Samaroff, Olga: 

Bethlehem, Pa., Jan. 1. 
San Carlo Opera Comany: 

Spokane, Wash., Dec. 27-29. 


ancouver, B. C., Dec. 31- 


an. 1, 

Victoria, B. C., Jan. 2-3, 

Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 4-5. 
, Seattle, Wash., Jan. 7-10, 
Simonds, Bruce: 

Cleveland, O., Jan. 6. 
Sousa’s Band: 

Seattle, Wash., Dec. 27. 


Port Angeles, Wash., Dec. 28. 


Victoria, B. C., Dec. 2%. 
Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 30. 
Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 31. 
Portland, Ore., Jan, 1-2, 
San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 4-6. 
Oakland, Cal., Jan. 7. 
Sacramento, Cal., Jan. 8, 
Modesto, Cal., Jan. 9. 
Fresno, Cal., Jan. 10. 
Spalding, Albert: 
Bethlehem, Pa., Jan. 1. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Racine, Wis. ‘ 
St. J h, Mo., Jan, 10. 
Sparkes, 
Utica, N. Y., Jan. 9. 
Thomas, Edna: 
Reno, Nev., Jan. 7. 
Van der Veer, Nevada: 
_Port Chester, N. Y., Jan. 8. 
Vreeland, Jeannette: 
Port Chester, N. Y., Jan, 8 


Luncheon for May Peterson in Marshfield 


Prior to her recent recital in Marshfield, Wisconsin, 150 
guests assembled in the Guild Hall in that city at a lu 
given in honor of May Peterson. The soprano’s hostesses 


were the wife of Dr. G 
Dr. H. Milbee. 


. E. Harrington and the wife of 
Place cards using a picture of the well 


known singer were souvenirs of the occasion. 





Three Daniel Mayer Attractions for Charleston 


The Charleston (S. C.) Musical Society has just closed 
contracts with the Daniel Mayer office for three numbers of 


its course for the current season. 
are Erna Rubinstein, violinist; Mischa Levitzki, pl 


The attractions 


and the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 





Recent Hughes’ Bookings 


; Edwin Hughes’ recent concert bookings include a recital 
in Danville, Va., on January 10, and an appearance at 
next National American Music Festival in Buffalo. 
formty 7 Mr. Hughes will play a recital in Washington, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


AUGUSTEO CONCERTS OPEN ROME SEASON 


Rome, December 5.—For the opening concert of the 
Augusteo season, Bernardino Molinari presented the biblical 
cantata, Cantico dei Cantici, by Enrico Bossi. Whether or 
not this was a wise choice may best be judged by the senti- 
ments of both press and public which proved to be rather 
contra. According to a rumor, however, Molinari had 
really intended to open the season with Don Lorenzo Pe- 
rosi’s choral work Moses. A sudden opposition to this per- 
formance by Perosi’s family could not be overcome, after 
which Molinari decided on the Bossi cantata. 

Bossi, who is a brilliant organist as well as a versatile 
composer, has, in this cantata, created an extremely well 
written work but one has the feeling that it does not always 
fit the biblical text. Less noise and a bit more of mysticism 
and simplicity would, it seems to me, contrive to make the 
work more expressive and sympathetic. There remain, never- 
theless, moments of extreme beauty. I mention especially the 
finale of the second part, exquisitely sung by the St. Cecilia 
Chorus, and the great baritone recitative without accompani- 
ment at the beginning of the third part. A complicated 
ensemble numbering about three hundred players and singers 
was skillfully guided through the score by Molinari who, 
in numerous episodes, achieved that grandeur of effect which 
only his amore dell’arte made possible. Credit should also 
be given Maestro Traversi, whose masterly training was 
always evident in the work of the huge chorus. 

Verdi’s Stabat Mater and Te Deum, without solo, com- 
pleted the program. Although composed by the master in 
his eighty-fifth year and not considered among his best 
works, they are, nevertheless, replete with sentiment, purity 
and expressive simplicity. 

In the second concert Victor de Sabata of Trieste appeared 


as guest conductor. He is a musician of much elegance and 
refinement who, after a really interesting program, con- 
taining among other numbers three ancient dances exquisitely 
transcribed by Respighi and a new work of his own, entitled 
La Notte di Platon, was accorded an ovation. 

Another visiting conductor received with enthusiasm was 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold. It was enthusiasm which was 
not at first spontaneous; the audience appeared rather cold 
during the first three numbers he offered. These were all 
compositions of his own. It was his suite, Much Ado About 
Nothing, however, which gained for him immediate and 
enthusiastic response; the Intermezzo (Garden Scene) even 
had to be repeated. At the close of this number, as well 
as after the final one of the program, an excerpt from his 
opera, La Citta Morta, Korngold, was recalled to the foot- 
lights several times. 

Opera Goes MeErrRILy ON. 

Before closing this brief résumé of the opening of the 
season I shall mention the opera season at the Teatro 
Adriano, which continues to overflowing houses. Piccolo 
Marat, Ballo in Maschera, Rigoletto, William Tell and 
The Girl of the Golden West succeed each other with 
astonishing rapidity. The casts are quite good, and conductor 
Ferrari, well known in America by reason of his past con- 
nection with the Chicago Opera, conducted with his accus- 
tomed animation and effect. 

At the Teatro Nazionale the season closed with several 
extra performances of the new opera, Magia, by Di Pietro, 
in a double bill with Cavalleria in which an American, 
Florence Anne Blum, repeated her success of the first night. 
A marked improvement in her acting as well as in her 
singing was noticeable. Dotty Pattison. 
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Notes. 

The two concerts of the Chromatic Club, during the 
month of November, enlisted the services of the following 
local performers: Mme. Blaauw and her pupil, Lillian Es- 
trin, pianists; Gretchen Schaefer with Laurence Montague, 
accompanist, giving the concert November 17 at the Play- 
house. The numbers for two pianos were admirably played 
by Mme. Blaauw and Miss Estrin and won favor with the 
audience. Gretchen Schaefer’s mezzo soprano voice was 
heard in two groups of German songs, to which she added 
encores. 

At the second recital, Isabelle Wheaton Stranahan, mezzo- 
soprano, with Ethyol McMullen at the piano, and C. Wendell 
Keeney, pianist, presented an enjoyable program. Mrs. 
Stanahan’s list of songs, both French and English, were 
aftistically sung. Miss McMullen contributed the sympa- 
thetic accompaniments. Encores were demanded and 
granted. C. Wendell Keeney’s Franck number, and those 
by Brahms, evidenced earnest study on the part of the young 
pianist, and he also was obliged to add to his official 
numbers. 

Two new choruses have been organized by the National 
American Festival Association, known as the MacDowell 
Choral Club (mixed voices), and the MacDowell Singers’ 
Club (women’s voices). The women’s chorus, numbering 
100 members, will have as its nucleus a solo ensemble com- 
prising the following: Geraldine Ayres, Elizabeth Cherry, 
Ethel Dreher, Laura Duerstein, Rebecca Fox, ig | Hart, 
Dorothy Hobbie, Esther Jones, Dorothy Miller, Rowena 
Miller, Emily Linner, Hildred Morrow, Florence Reid, 
Louise Sleep, Agnes Tullis, Isabelle Stranahan, Delia Uhr- 
han, Margaret Wamsley, Florence Wertimer, Pearl Schaaf, 
and Edna Zahm. The mixed chorus will include the Mac- 
Dowell Singers’ Club (Dewitt C. Garretson, conductor), 
both participating in the evening concerts of the festival 
program. 

At the meeting of the American Artists’ Club; December 
5, the musical program was given by Edna Zahm, soprano, 
and Emily Linner, contralto, with Ethyol McMullen at the 
piano. 

The South Side Choral Club gave its first concert of the 
season at South Presbyterian Hall, November 26. The di- 
rector of this newly formed club, L. R. Kissinger, and Ac- 
companist Harold Lytle, assisted by Florence Reid, con- 
tralto, and Gladys Atwood, reader, presented a_ pleasing 
program which was enthusiastically received. Miss Reid 
was also soloist at the Athletic Club recently, in conjunc- 
tion with the Ampico. i 

Dr. Carl Winning, director of the Schwaebischer Saenger- 
bund, with Pearl Schaaf as soprano soloist, and Katherine 
Schaaf, accompanist, presented the first concert of this sea- 
son of the Saengerbund, November 25. Roy Wilhelm con- 
tributed a piano solo. , i : 

The first recital of the Julius Singer Quartet was given 
December 5, in Lafayette High School auditorium. Julius 
Singer, first violin; Rachel Konikoff, second violin; Mau- 
tice Konikoff, viola; and Mme. Severina, cellist, played 

aydn’s quartet in D minor, and with the assistance of 
Romola Singer at the piano gave a Schumann piano quin- 
tette. The students’ orchestra class assisted in the program. 

A concert, under the auspices of the Parent-Teacher 
Association of Public School No. 54, was given November 
15, all participants being heartily received and many recalls 
demanded. Edna Zahm, soprano; Mrs. John Eckel, and 
Charles Stokes, violinist; Helen Garrett Mening, pianist; 
Ethyol McMullen and Gerald Stokes, accompanists, pre- 
sented the excellent program. ; : et : 

Helen Garrett Mening gave recitals in conjunction with 
the Apollo Reproducing piano before the Investigating 
a, November 30, and the Women’s City Club, Decem- 
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Harold A. Fix, organist and musical director of Central 
Park M. E. Church, gave an interesting and enjoyable organ 
recital November 26, the program by Dethier, Bach, Reubke, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Martin and Wagner, affording great 
pleasure to an audience that filled the church auditorium. 

special musical service was given November. 16, in St. 
Charles Episcopal Church, by the choir of thirty-five voices, 
under the direction of Abram Butler, Jr., organist and choir 
master, who also played several solo numbers on the re- 
cently rebuilt organ of the church. ; é 

Howard M. Parker, organist of First United Presbyterian 
urch, presented the first of a series of Sunday evening 


organ programs, November 16. The program comprised 
selections by Saint-Saéns, Faulkes and Thomas. 


H. M. 


Randegger Conservatory Sends Artists to 
Ainslie Galleries 


On the occasion of the Gala Fortnight of the Greenwich 
Village Historical Society, while Mr. Clivett’s pictures 
were exhibited at the Ainslie Galleries, Henriette B. Ran- 
degger opened the program on New York Day. Having 
style, personality, and a beautiful sympathetic voice, Mme. 
Randegger delighted her audience with songs in seven 
languages and two Italian dialects. 

Cress Guttoveggio was greatly praised for his beautiful 
piano touch and rich shading. The power he displayed in 
Rubinstein’s Trot de Cavalerie was unusual. 


News from Saminsky 


Lazare Saminsky, Russian composer, now temporarily 
residing in America, to whom we are all indebted for his 
introduction of American works to Paris, announces that 
his poem, The Vision of Ariel, is to be played by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra under the directtion of Walter 
Damrosch on January 6. Mr. Saminsky also tells us that 
his poem, Vigiliae and his second symphony are to be 
published, both full orchestra score and parts, by Senart, 
Paris, and that a whole series of new works have been 
accepted for publication by Carl Fischer, New York. 
Congratulations ! 


Carter’s White Bird in Chicago February 17 


Carter’s The White Bird, which is now in rehearsal, will 
be given single performance in Chicago under the auspices 
of the Opera in Our Language Foundation and the David 
Bispham Memorial Fund, on February 17, in the Adelphi 
Theater, Chicago. The musical director will be Leroy I. 
Wetzel, conductor of the Paulist Choristers of Chicago; 
and Charles T. H. Jones, formerly with Savage, will be 
the stage director. 


Recital of Paul Gundlach’s Music 


On Saturday evening, January 5, a musicale will be given 
by Paul Gundlach at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, the 
program consisting entirely of his own compositions. There 
is variety in the numbers for piano, voice (soprano and con- 
tralto) and trio (violin, cello and piano), which will be 
presented by Astrid Field, soprano; Laura Consaul Ross, 
contralto; Ruth G. Surls, violin; Frank L. Surls, cellist 
and Paul Gundlach, composer-pianist. 


Reappearance of Robert Maitland in London 


London, December 6.—Robert Maitland, better known to 
present day American audiences than to London concert 
goers, made a welcome reappearance at Wigmore Hall this 
week in an all-Schubert recital. His compelling personality 
is as forceful as ever, while his voice has lost none of its 
richness and volume, revealing the same ringing quality, 


and above all the same genuine artistry and interpretative 
power. A slight forcing was noticeable in some of the more 
dramatic items, particularly in Die Liebe Hat Gelogen, but 
as a whole is was a fine program, finely sung. G. C. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Thursday, December 27 
Srapheny Society of New York, afternoon...........+ Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic Society of New York, evening.......... Carnegie Hall 

Friday, December 28 
Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon.......... Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, evening.............+. Carnegie Hall 
Schmitz and Salzedo, joint recital, evening............ Aeolian Hall 


Herman Epstein, lecture recital, afternoon. ’ 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 





Trio Ragini of India, evening.................. Anderson Galleries 
Saturday, December 29 

Symobeny Concert for Young People, afternoon...... Carnegie Hall 

The Oratorio Society of New York, evening........... Carnegie Hall 

Hutcheson and Salmond, joint recital, afternoon........ Aeolian Hall 
< A y; D hK wn 

Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon......... Carnegie Hall 






Chaliapin, song recital, evening...........+6.50. 
John Charles Thomas, song recital, afternoon..... 
Society of the Friends of p Prt oy RONPMEO s os vccrcioveted Town Hall 
Lyell Barber, piano recital, evening............seesee005 Town Hall 
John McCormack, song recital, afternoon....Manhattan Opera House 


Monday, December 31 


..Carnegie Hall 
eee “Analog Hall 





Philharmonic Society of New York, evening........... Carnegie Hall 
Tuesday, January | 

Heifetz, violin recital, afternoon..............00eeees Carnegie Hal! 

E)man, violin recital, evening........+.seccccccsecees Carnegie Hal! 
Wednesday, January 2 

State Bymphoay Orchestra of New York, afternoon..... Carnegie Hall 

a GHG, COs kav eccuscrsnesavondki Carnegie Hall 

Lenox String Quartet, evening............ceeeceeeees Aeolian Hall 


Vollenhoven to Broadcast Own Compositions 


Hanna Van Vollenhoven’s musical setting of Moore's 
The Night Before Christmas is proving such a unique suc- 
cess that she wad requested to broadcast it from station 
WJZ on Friday evening, December 14, when a Dutch 
musical program was given under the auspices of the 
Netherland-American Foundation. With the composer at 
the piano, Annie Barnouw rendered this spoken song. Miss 
Van Vollenhoven, gifted as both pianist and composer, 
played her own arrangements of old Netherland folk songs, 
among them Piet Hein, The Rabbit Watch and There 
Was a Maiden. Other artists on the same program were 
Coenraad Bos, accompanist; Renato Spruyt van Rhijn 
basso, and Otto van Kopenhagen, cellist. 


Friedman Arrives 

Ignaz Friedman, the Polish pianist, arrived in America 
last week after completing successful concert tours in 
Scandinavia and Spain. Mr. Friedman’s tour will open 
at Aeolian Hall, Saturday afternoon, January 5. The fol. 
lowing Wednesday he will appear at Carnegie Hall as soloist 
with the State Symphony Orchestra, Josef Stransky, con- 
ductor. His country-wide tour includes recitals at Atlanta, 
Denver, Pueblo, Grand Rapids, Terre Haute, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Montreal, Buffalo, Portland, Toronto, Bir- 
mingham, New Orleans, Oberlin, Middlebury, and many 
other cities. Mr. Friedman will also appear as soloist with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, and will present an all- 
Chopin program at Aeolian Hall on January 5. 


Weynona Pendleton Heard in Recital 


At the First Emmanuel Church, December 7, Weynona 
Pendleton, lyric soprano, and pupil of Wilson Lamb, prom- 
inent teacher of East Orange, gave an interesting program 
which was thoroughly enjoyed by those who had the pleas- 
ure of hearing her. Her program consisted of wells by 
MacDowell, Burleigh, Gounod, Hahn, and others, in which 
Miss Pendleton revealed excellent tonal coloring and good 
diction. Her interpretations showed careful preparation, and 
her personality was an added asset. This young and talented 
singer received an abundance of applause and several times 
responded graciously with encores, 


Cuban Debut for Mischa Levitzki 


Mischa Levitzki will sail today, December 27, for 
Havana, where he will appear in recitals during the first 
week in January under the auspices of the Sociedad Pro-Arte 
Musicale. Daniel Mayer will leave to join the Levitzki party 
a few days later. On his return trip from Cuba, Levitzki 
will appear in Montgomery, Charleston and Fort Wayne 
and will return to New York for his second recital of 
the season, on January 19, at Carnegie Hall. Following 
that, he will leave for a tour which will take him again 
to the Pacific Coast. 
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Lyric Coloratura Soprano 
GUEST ARTIST GALLO OPERA CO., IN NEW YORK, BOSTON AND PHILADELPHIA 
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New York; Newark, N. J.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hoboken, N. J.; Jersey City, N. J.; Union Hill, N. J.; Mofionk, 
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Address: 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


ROSA .PONSELLE AND TITTA RUFFO RETURN 
TO METROPOLITAN OPERA IN ANDREA CHENIER 


Die Walkuere Makes Its Season’s Debut with Easton, Laubenthal, Matzenauer and Jeanne Gordon Starring—L’Oracolo 
end Pagliacci, Fedora, L’Amico Fritz and Cavalleria Rusticana, and Rosenkavalier Given Spiendid Performances 
—Brooklyn Hears Romeo and Juliet with Bori and Tokatyan in Title Roles. 


Anprea CuHenter, December 17 


Monday evening, December 17, marked the first appear- 
ance of the season of two artists—Rose Ponselle and Titta 
Ruffo—with the company. The opera was Andrea Chenier, 
and Beniamino Gigli reappeared in his familiar title role, 
singing a beautiful performance which brought him several 
ovations during the evening. Miss Ponselle as Madeleine 
was picturesque and charming in the first act and contrast- 
ingly dramatic in the later scenes. She is looking much 
slimmer these days and was in fine vocal form. Miss 
Ponselle sang her music with tonal beauty and a finesse 
of style, having lost none of her usual impressiveness. She 
was warmly received by the audience, principally by the 
enthusiastic standees. 

Ruffo, in the new part of Gerard appeared also to be in 
fine condition. His beautiful, big tones filled the theater 
generously and he made much of the role histrionically. 
He and Ponselle did some especially fine work in the third 
act, both coming in for a large share of the evening’s honors. 
Kathleen Howard was the Countess, Ellen Dalossy was 
most satisfactory as Bersi, Lawrence Tibbett sang well as 
Fleville, and Adamo Didur as Mathieu contributed some 
clever bits to the performances. Moranzoni gave the score 
a fine reading. 

Romeo AND Juiet, December 18. 


The change of program for the fourth opera in the Brook- 
lyn series, from La Traviata to Romeo and Juliet, was the 
occasion of general rejoicing on the part of the subscribers 
for many reasons, not least of which was their chance to 
hear Armand Tokatyan in a real operatic triumph. Here is a 
young tenor of tremendous possibilities and he proved his 
worth by bringing to the part of Romeo not only a rich and 
well modulated voice, but also a decided understanding of his 
art. True, the opera is of the old fashioned type, but at 
no time is it uninteresting. The charming, melodious music 
never leaves the listener bored, and gives the untrained 
an opportunity to follow with each the simple beauty of 
the story and the music. 

The garden scene was a gem. Lucrezia Bori, as Juliet, 
long ago established her well deserved claim to the part. 
She brings to it youth and verve, and sings charmingly 
The balcony scene was unusually reserved, and both Bori 
and Tokatyan earned the ovation they received. The tomb 
scene showed Tokatyan at his best. Whatever nervousness 
he showed in the beginning (it was the first time he had 
sung Romeo with the Metropolitan) had entirely disappeared 
and he gave of himself generously and earned the triumph. 
Rothier, as Friar Laurence, and De Luca, as Mercutio, 
were flawless in artistic perfection, and the rest of the large 
cast seemed inspired to their best efforts. The orchestra, 
under Mr. Hasselmans, was a delight. 


L’OracoLco AND PaGuiiacct, DecemBer 19 


Miguel Fleta, the Spanish tenor, was given a well de- 
served ovation for his splendid performance, histrionically 
and vocally, when Pagliacci was given its first hearing of 
the season at the Metropolitan on Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 19. The part of Canio seems to be admirably 
suited to Mr, Fleta’s talents, and he made the most of his 
opportunities emotionally and in the singing of passages of 
a more lyric nature. Of course there were rounds of 
applause for the famous “sob” aria. Another exceptionally 
fine portrayal was that of Elizabeth Rethberg as Nedda. 
She was in excellent voice and sang the music allotted to 
her with telling effect. Giuseppe de Luca scored his usual 
success with the familiar Prologue and in the role of the 
clown, Tonio. Lawrence Tibbett essayed the role of Silvio 
for the first time and made an excellent impression. In 
the duet with Miss Rethberg he did some specially fine 
singing. The cast was completed with the role of Beppe in 
the capable hands of Angelo Bada and the score in the 
equally capable hands of Gennaro Papi. 

Pagliacci was preceded by L’Oracolo, that popular music 
drama in which the scenes are laid in the Chinese quarter 
of San Francisco. Scotti as Chim-Fang, the opium den 
keeper, again dominated the stage every time he made an 
appearance, He has made a truly great characterization of 
this nefarious Chinaman. Orville Harrold acquitted him- 
self well as the lover of Ah-Yoe (Ellen Dalossy), who 
made a satisfactory first appearance in that role. The 
remainder of the cast was the same as at previous perform- 
ances. Moranzoni conducted. 

Diz Wackuere, December 20. 

The favorite opera of the “Ring,” Die Walkuere, came 
to the Metropolitan for the first time this season on Thurs- 
day evening, December 20. It was the first appearance of 
Rudolf Laubenthal here in the role of Siegmund and it is 
a pleasure to see a man who is really young and lithe in 
the part. He acted it with spirit and sang with vocal effec- 
tiveness and a thorough regard for the niceties of Wagner’s 
text, strengthening the impression already made that he is 
without doubt the most accomplished Wagnerian tenor. seen 
at the Metropolitan since the war. Mr. Laubenthal gave 


the Spring Song with broadly lyric sweep and rose to con- 
siderable dramatic heights at the end of the first act. 

He was fortunate in having as his partner so fine an artist 
as Florence Easton. Her Sieglinde is not new here, but 
with every appearance she adds new beauties to her delinea- 
tion of this most sympathetic of Wagner’s heroines. Vocally 
she was in best form and sang the music of the third act 
gloriously. The other three principal characters were in 
familiar hands: Mme. Matzenauer dominated with voice 
and acting her earlier scenes only to display a really touching 
humility in the parting’ scene with Wotan, again sung by 
Clarence Whitehill, whose Wotan portrait today belongs to 
the same gallery of classics as his Hans Sachs and his Am- 
fortas. Jeanne Gordon did full justice to Fricka, a part 
which requires a real artist and a fine singer to make any- 
thing out of it—as Miss Gordon did—and Paul Bender was 
a huge and impressive Hunding. The busy ladies who have 
so much hurrying about to do in the last act were Marcella 
Roeseler, Phradie Wells, Laura Robertson, Flora Perini, 
Marion Telva, Henrietta Wakefield, Raymonde Delaunois 
and Kathleen Howard. 

There are a great many things in the stage management 
and the scenic effects of the Metropolitan Walkuere that 
could be improved without much trouble or expense—but 
have not been. Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 

Fepora, DeceMBER 21. 

Fedora pervaded the boards of the Metropolitan for the 
third time in one week, on Friday evening, December 21. 
Mme. Jeritza, Queena Mario, Martinelli and Scotti again 
headed the cast, the only changes being in minor roles. 
Louise Hunter replaced Ellen Dalossy as Dimitri, not at all 
to the disadvantage of the role. Marion Telva sang the 
smaller part of the little Savoiard in place of Merle Alcock. 
Pappi conducted. There was a large audience and much 
enthusiasm. 

L’Amico Fritz AND CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA, 
DeceMBER 22 (MATINEE). 

On Saturday afternoon, December 22, two of Mascagni’s 
operas—L’Amico Fritz and Cavalleria Rusticana—were 
presented at the Metropolitan. Lucrezia Bori sang the part 
of Suzel exquisitely and Miguel Fleta was equally as fine 
as Fritz. Giuseepe Danise, as the matchmaker, sang the 
role with dramatic effect, Marion Telva gave a fine por- 
trayal of the gypsy serenader, substituting for Merle Al- 
cock. 

Cavalleria Rusticana presented Rosa Ponselle as Santuzza, 
and she sang the role beautifully. Mario Chamlee was in 
particularly fine voice and received an abundance of 
applause, Alfio was sung by Millo Picco, and Flora Perini 
as Lola was charming. 

Der ROSEN KAVALIER. 

On Saturday night Delia Reinhardt proved herself a most 
interesting boy Octavian when she appeared for the first 
time in this role since joining the Metropolitan Opera, and 
her impersonation was excellent throughout. Easton, as 
always, well reserved the warm reception accorded her, and 
Queena Mario, Roeseler, Howard, Guilford and Wells, and 
Harold Bender, Schuetzendorf, Meader, Bada, Schlegel and 
Gustafson, all aided in making the performance truly delight- 
ful. Bodanzky conducted and there was the usual capacity 
and enthusiastic Saturday night audience. 


Ruth Ray in EI Paso, Texas 

El Paso, Tex., December 15.—Ruth Ray, violinist, was 
the attraction for the last fourth “pop” concert, given under 
the auspices of the Woman's Club of El Paso, at Liberty 
Hall on the night of December 14. A crowded house greeted 
this artist. A number of out-of-town visitors were in the 
audience, including many Mexicans from our sister city, 
Juarez. She was enthusiastically received by the large audi- 
ence present. 

Miss Ray’s program had an interesting variety of selec- 
tions which she handled excellently. The outstanding num- 
ber was the Wienawski concerto in D minor, these three 
movements of which she rendered excellently. One group 
of songs represented American composers, and these she 
gave in rich, pleasing tone. An excellent offering was 
Waves at Play. Of her final group, Sarasate’s Zapateado 
was the most enthusiastically received. She was generous in 
her encores, among which appeared May Night, arranged by 
Maud Powell. 

Special mention must be made of Betty Baker, who per- 
formed the many difficult accompaniments on the piano, 

Tags. 


“Miss Smith’s voice is one of remarkable range. Her 
personality is pleasing, and she was gracious in the matter of 
encores.” The foregoing is culled from the Palm Beach 
Post and refers to a recital which Ethelynde Smith gave in 
West Palm Beach on December 3. The critic of that paper 
also stated that “Miss Smith’s high notes were clear and 
well placed, while her low tones were rich and rounded.” 


December 27, 1923 


Bertha Elliott Neil, in the Times, devoted much space to 
praising Miss Smith for the fine art she displayed at this 
recital. It is her. opinion that “Ethelynde Smith sings from 
her woman’s heart. She brings to people in her songs those 
touches of human emotion—joy, love, sadness, the coquet- 
tish, brilliance, mysticism, yearning—moving her hearers 
at her will and to their pleasure, through a program of wide 
variety and appeal.” 


MINNEAPOLIS NOTES 


Minneapolis, Minn., December 19.—The Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the leadership of Henri Verbrug- 
ghen, brought its Beethoven cycle to a conciusion fast Fri- 
day evening with a memorable performance of the ninth 
symphony. The orchestra, having been augmented to almost 
100 men, did fine work. For the choral finale, Mr. Ver- 
brugghen had gathered a chorus of over 200 voices recruited 
from choral organizations and church choirs of the city, 
The solo quartet consisted of Elsa Stralia, soprano; Mar- 
jorie Squires, contralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Pavel 
Ludikar, bass-baritone. The symphony was preceded by a 
fine performance of the Leonore overture No. 1, and 
Pizarro’s aria Ha, welch ein Augenblick, from Fidelio, sung 
by Mr. Ludikar. 

FirtH ProGRAM IN BEETHOVEN CYCLE. 

The fifth program in the Beethoven cycle was given on 
December 7, and consisted of the eighth and seventh sym- 
phonies, between which Mitja Nikisch played the C minor 
piano concerto. He was most enthusiastically recalled and 
had to make many acknowledgments to the appreciative 
audience. 

NintH “Por” Concert. 

The ninth “pop” concert was a repetition of the Friday 
night program and this was probably the first time that the 
ninth symphony was offered at a “pop” ccncert at “pop” 
prices. The music lovers of Minneapolis realized their 
opportunity, and not only was every available seat occupied, 
but many disappointed music lovers had to be turned away. 


San Carto Company HEarp. 

A memorable event was the engagement of the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company. In three days, beginning December 
10, with Madam Butterfly, four most excellent performances 
were given, including Cavalleria Rusticana, I] Pagliacci, La 
Boheme, and I! Trovatore. 

Tue UKRAINIAN CHorus APPEARS. 

The appearance of the Ukrainian National Chorus here 
last Saturday was an event. Pleasing to the eye through 
their colorful national costumes, the singers, under the 
direction of Alexander Koshetz, produced remarkable vocal 
effects.. 

Ewssei Beloussoff, cellist, contributed in no small measure 
to the enjoyment of the program. He was most enthusias- 
tically received by the audience and was obliged to play 
many encores. G. $. 


Miinz’ “Enormous” Success in St. Louis 


According to a telegram received from S. E. Macmillen, 
manager of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, after Miec- 
zyslaw Miinz appeared as soloist with that organization in 
the Rachmaninoff concerto No. 2 on December 9: “Miinz 
scored enormous success with orchestra today. Odeon sold 
out long before hour of concert. Five hundred turned away. 
Rudolph Ganz, conductor of orchestra, believes Miinz one 
of most complete talents he has ever encountered and says 
‘I admire him for his all-around musicianship and modesty. 
Am confident he is at beginning of very great career.’ 
Personally congratulate you on having under your manage- 
ment such wonderful artist and shall take great pleasure in 
recommending him to my friends and colleagues.” 


Sir Henry Heyman’s Early Activities Recalled 


_ Ata concert of the Symphonic Ensemble, which took place 
in the Jinks room of the Bohemian Club in San Francisco, 
Saint-Saéns’ Septuor, op. 65, for trumpet, string quintet and 
piano, was played as the initial introduction to the perform- 
ance. Thirty-seven years ago, on the evening of March 16, 
1886, at the University of California, this same work was 
performed under the direction of Sir Henry Heyman, who 
also directed the first San Francisco performance some nine 
months later, those included in the personnel being Henry 
Heyman, August Hinrichs, Frederick G. Knell, Emile Knell, 
C. von der Mehden, W. H. Muller, and Hugo Mansfeldt. 


Cyrena Van Gordon Gets $15,000 Verdict 


A report from Chicago, dated December 20, states that 
on that day Cyrena Van Gordon, of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, was awarded a verdict of $15,000 by a 
jury for injuries sustained in an accident two years ago. 
Miss Van Gordon, who in private life is the wife of Dr. 
S. B. Munns, was riding in an automobile which was struck 
by a street car. She sued for $20,000. 


Cavelle Wins Success in Lewiston, Idaho 


Erna Cavelle, soprano, who recently joined the Washing- 
ton State College as teacher of singing, appeared as soloist 
in Lewiston, Idaho, when her artistic singing was S80 
admired that an engagement with the Spokane Symphony 
Orchestra on February 24 resulted. 
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SopPk! 


VIOLIN 
VIRTUOSO 








“Technical fluency and vigor featured his concert.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
“Has all qualities of a great artist.”—A ligemeine Zeitung (Berlin). 
“An artist with real temperament.”—Leipsziger Abend post. : 
“Good tone and persuasive warmth of feeling.”—N. Y. Times. 
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BOSTON RAISES $150,000 FOR CHICAGO OPERA SEASON 


Guarantee Fund Raised and Hub City Will Now Be Assured of Sixteen Performances—Miquelles Win Success—Tertis 
Scores with Orchestra—-Onegin Soloist with Harvard Glee Club—Paderewski Delights—Joseph Lautner 
in Recital—Oliver Ditson Employees Give Christmas Party. 


Boston, Mass., December 23.—Sixteen performances of 
grand opera by the Chicago Civic Opera Company are now 
definitely assured for Boston by the pledge of over $150,000 
as a guarantee fund raised by 200 prominent Bostonians. 
The last $25,000 was contributed by some forty-odd addi- 
tional subscribers to the guarantee fund, including doubled 
subscriptions of $2,500 previously made by Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Farnham Greene, Mrs. F. L. Higginson and Mr. Galen 
L. Stone. ; } 

Last year’s guarantee was for $100,000, but it was decided 
to make this year’s pledge fifty per cent. greater in order to 
have the call upon each guarantor proportionally less. Last 
year’s call at the end of the season was for twenty-nine per 
cent. of the amounts pledged. With the increased pledge 
this season, and with an offering of operas of greater public 
interest, it is anticipated that the deficit will not exceed 
fifteen per cent. of the pledge. In this way, the committee 
points out, Boston is approaching the day of a new perma- 
nent opera based on sound foundations and constructed 
securely according to the artistic demands of the music 
public of Greater Boston. : 

French opera will have an important place in the reper- 
tory during the coming season. Mary Garden will be heard 
in her famous role of Louise in Charpentier’s opera of that 
name. There will be four other French operas, six in 
Italian, two Russian pieces, and one German. The Russian 
baritone, Chaliapin, will be heard in his greatest role, 
Mefistofele in the opera of Boito, and Boris’ Godunoff in 
the opera of that name. Charles Hackett, American tenor, 
who has triumphed at the Metropolitan and in European 
opera houses, and Ansseau, the sensational Belgian tenor, 
will be heard in addition to the stars who appeared here 
with the company last season. | ; 

In detail the list of operas, singers and pieces stands: 

January 28—Meyerbeer’s L’Africana with Mmes, Raisa and Pareto; 
Messrs. Marshall and Formichi. ; i 

January 29—Charpentier’s Louise, with Miss Garden; Messrs. Ans- 
seau and Baklanoff. ; ° 

January 30 (afternoon)—Rimsky-Korsakoft’s Snow. Maiden, with 
Mmes. Mason and Pavlovska; Messrs. Minghetti and Baklanoff. 

January 30 (evening)—Rossini’s I] Barbiere di Seviglia, with Mme. 
Pareto; Messrs. Hackett, Rimini and Lazzari, ; 

January 31—Wagner’s Siegfried, with Messrs. Lamont, Steier and 
Kipnis; Mmes. Sharlow and Meisle. 

‘ebruary 1—Bizet’s Carmen, with Mmes. Garden and Maxwell; 
Messrs. Ansseau and Baklanoff. 

February 2 (afternoon)—Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounoff, with 
Messrs. Chaliapin and Lamont; Miss Van Gordon. 

February 2 (evening)—-Gounod’s Faust, with Messrs. Ansseau and 
Baklanov; Mme. Mason. 

February 4—Boito’s Mefistofele, with Messrs. Chaliapin and La 
mont; Mmes. Muzio and Van Gordon. 

February 5—Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Snow Maiden, with Mmes. Mason 
and Pavlovska; Messrs. Minghetti and Baklanoff. 

February 6 (afternoon)—Verdi’s La Traviata, with Mme. Muzio; 
Messrs. Hackett and Rimini. E 

February 6 (evening)—Bizet’s Carmen, with Mmes. Garden and 
Maxwell; Messrs. Ansseau and Baklanoff. 

February 7—Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounoff, with Messrs. Chalia- 
pin and Lamont; Miss Van Gordon. 

February 8—Massenet’s Manon, with Mme. Mason; Messrs. 
Hackett, Defrere and Cotreuil. 

February 9 (afternoon)—-Massenet’s Le Jongleur de Notre Dame, 
with Miss Garden; Messrs. Kipnis and Cotreuil. Followed by Per- 
golesi's Maestro di Capella, with Messrs. Oliviero and Trevisan. 

February 9 (evening)—Verdi’s Otello, with Mme. Raisa; Messrs. 
Marshall and Rimini. 

MIQUELLES WIN SPLENDID SUCCESS. 

A concert of unusual interest was given in Steirnert Hall 
Tuesday evening, December 18, by Renee Longy Miquelle, 
the musicianly pianist of this city, and Georges Miquelle, 
the admirable and deservedly popular cellist. As was to be 
expected of these discerning artists, they treated their large 
and friendly audience to a program of uncommon interest. 
Perhaps the most notable item was a dramatic, impassioned 
and altogether stirring sonata for piano and cello by Pizzetti, 
played for the first time in this city. In this work and in a 
charming old sonata by Breval, Mr. and Mme. Miquelle 
gave ample evidence of their skill, taste and style, as well 
as the perfection of ensemble which characterizes their 
work. Nor were they less effective in Chopin's familiar 
introduction and polonaise or in a group of unhackneyed 
and decidedly interesting numbers by Hue, Kampf, Dehue 
and Faure-Ronchini. Mr. and Mme. Miquelle were the 
recipients of enthusiastic applause throughout the evening. 

Tertis IMPRESSES AS SYMPHONY SOLOIST. 

_ Lionel Tertis, the celebrated English viola virtuoso, who 
is now on his first American tour, made his local debut with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the concerts of Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, December 14 and 15, in 
Symphony Hall. Mr. Tertis’ reputation had preceded him, 
and in York Bowen’s smooth-flowing concerto for the viola, 
the soloist gave ample proof of his claims to distinction, 
for he makes “the Cinderella of the orchestra” an instrument 
of individuality and charm. Mr. Tertis had a pronounced 
success. 

Pierre Monteux also conducted Beethoven’s dramatic 
Egmont overture; the Ball at the Capulets from Berlioz’ 
fomantic symphony, Romeo and Juliet; and Schumann’s 
fourth symphony, which, notwithstanding that composer’s 
lack of harmonic and instrumental skill, maintains the 
Tomantic quality that characterizes Schumann’s music. 

Onecin With Harvarp GLee Crus. 

Sigrid Onegin, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera, 
added to her rapidly growing fame in these parts when she 
appeared as soloist with the Harvard Glee Club at its first 
concert of the season Thursday evening, December 13, in 
Symphony Hall. Mme. Onegin gave a pleasurable exhibi- 
tion of her now familiar powers in songs by Schubert, 
Beethoven, Brahms and Mozart, with the expert assistance 
of Michael Rauchausen. The Glee Club, under the admirable 
direction of Dr. Archibald T. Davison, proved anew its 
technical and expressive abilities in a well-varied program 
comprising choruses by Schueitz, Vittoria, Docius, Lotti, 

orley, Bressan, Lorraine, Sullivan, Ireland, Elgar and 
Handel. A large audience gave frequent evidence of its 
Pleasure. 

PapEREWSKI MAKES MUSIC. 

Paderewski, the Premier pianist, gave his first Boston 
Tecital of the season on Wednesday afternoon, December 
19, in Symphony Hall, The great Polish artist imposed 
Ne customary exacting program on his willing listeners, the 
Pieces including his own Variations and Fugue, E flat minor, 


op. 23; Sonata, E flat major, op. 27, No. 1, Beethoven; 
Sonata, B minor, Liszt; Ballade, F minor, op. 52; Nocturne, 
D flat, op. 27; Scherzo B flat minor, Chopin, Barcarolle, 
A minor; Valse Caprice, Rubinstein. 

Mr. Paderewski has now admittedly regained the technical 
mastery and the extraordinary command of rhythm and 
color which long ago won him his high place in the artistic 
firmament. As a composer of works in broad dimensions, 
if one is to judge from his very long variations, he is a 
very great pianist. He was at his best in the early sonata 
of Beethoven, while he played the numbers from Chopin 
as of old with a sympathetic understanding and genuine 
feeling which made them eloquently beautiful. Add to his 
pianistic powers his magnetic personality and it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why he held his huge audience enthralled 
throughout the afternoon. 

ENFANTS TERRIBLES, 

Monday and Tuesday afternoons, December 17 and 18, 
at the home of Mrs. E. Sohier Welch, Miss Jeanne de Mare, 
the interesting lecturer on ultra-modern music talked about 
“enfants terribles” of modern and contemporary music, with 
the able assistance of Greta Torpadie, the well-graced 
soprano, and Frederick Bristol, the admirable young pianist. 
Her programs were drawn from Satie, Stravinsky, Pro- 
kofieff, Casella, Berners, Bliss, Goossens, Ravel, Milhaud, 
Poulenc, Bartok, Cowell, Ornstein and Schoenberg. 
HANDEL AND Haypn Gives 147TH MEssIAH PERFORMANCE. 

Performances of Handel’s oratorio, The Messiah, by the 
Handel and Haydn Society have become a fixture of the 
Christmas season in Boston. This year’s took place Sunday 
afternoon, December 16, and Monday evening, December 17, 
in Symphony Hall, before crowded houses. The well drilled 
chorus of the society and the orchestra met every demand 
of Handel’s still vital score. The solo quartet included 
singers of distinction—Jeannette Vreeland, soprano; Barbara 
Maurel, contralto; Richard Crooks, tenor, and Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone. Of the soloists Miss Vreeland made a 
favorable impression with her light fresh voice, while Mr. 
Crooks proved the most effective of the quartet, his well 
produced robust voice, the skill of his singing and the 
dramatic fervor that he put into his interpretations winning 
an immediate and enthusiastic response from his hearers. 

JoserpH LAUTNER PLEASES IN RECITAL. 

Joseph Lautner, tenor, made a favorable impression at his 
recital Saturday afternoon, December 15, in Jordan Hall. 
Mr. Lautner merits praise for his discriminating selection 
of pieces, the program being relatively unhackneyed and in- 
teresting. In detail it included these pieces ; Green Grow the 
Rashes O!, Bax; Do Not Go, My Love, Hageman; Your 
Voice Is Like Bells, Atherton; This Book of Hours, Griffes ; 
Winter At the Door, Braine; Waft Her, Angels, Jephtha’s 
Daughter) and Total Eclipse (Samson), Handel; Il Mio 
Tesoro (Don Giovanni) Mozart; Chanson de Fortunio and 
Chanson de Barbarine, Goossens; Chanson d’Automne and 
Les Trois Sorcieres, Charpentier; La Fleur des Eaux from 
Poeme de l’Amour et de la Mer, Chausson, and Songs from 
the Dichterliebe Cycle, Schumann. 

Mr. Lautner attracted wide and favorable notice as tenor 
soloist of the Harvard Glee Club, and his progress as an 
artist bears out the promise of his undergraduate days. Al- 


though his voice is essentially of lyric quality his ability to“ 


sense and communicate the mood of text and music gives 
his singing a dramatic flavor which generally makes his 
interepretations convincing. He is, moreover, a singer with 
musical intelligence, and his phrasing praises him. Mr. 
Lautner was warmly applauded. He was ably accompanied 
by Henry Gideon. 

LorrAINE WyMAN IN OLp PLEASURES. 

Monday afternoon, December 17, in Jordan Hall, Lorraine 
Wyman, the charming interpreter of folk songs, renewed 
old pleasures in a concert of such pieces drawn from French, 
English, Irish, Canadian and Kentuckyian sources. 

Ouiver Ditson Emptoyers Give CuristMAs Party, 

The annual Christmas party of the Get-Togetheer Club of 
the Oliver Ditson Company was held Thursday evening, 
December 20, at the Hotel Brunswick. The participating 
houses included, besides the Oliver Ditson Company, Ward 
B. Hasey & Co., Chas. W. Thompson & Co., Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co., White-Smith Co., B. F. Wood Co., and the 
John Worley Co. 

The dining room was tastefully decorated, multi-colored 
balloons floated in the air throughout the evening, and each 
guest added to the gaiety of nations with colored paper hats. 
A brilliant Christmas tree was in charge of John B. Haus- 
wirth as Santa Claus. 

The program opened at six-thirty with a dinner to the 
accompaniment of an Hawaiian orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of William Kahakalau, and community singing under 
the expert leadership of Richard Grant. Entertainment was 
furnished by professional artists after dinner, followed by 
Christmas tree exercises, the gifts being distributed by Lil- 
lian Davis and Pauline Phillips, both attired in charming 
costumes, Lowe’s orchestra played for the dancing. «The 
committees were as follows: Tree, decorations and favors— 
Caroline Bowers and Vera Drisko; program—James A. 
Smith, H. B. Crosby and W. Deane Preston, Jr.; hospitality 
—Florence J. Emery, Mrs. Lillian Sullivan, Fred W. 
Schmidt and William T. Small; executive—C, A. Woodman 
Edward W. Briggs, William A. Fisher, Charles F. Manney, 
T. H. Rollinson, C. C. Chapmen, John B. Hauswirth, Wil- 
liam J. Reilly, James A. Smith and H. A. Winkelman. 

Jot. 


Fritz Reiner in New York 


Fritz Reiner, the Cincinnati conductor, accompanied by 
Mrs. Reiner, spent the week before Christmas in New York 
Mr. Reiner spoke most enthusiastically of the work of his 
orchestra and of the general musical life in Cincinnati. The 
Cincinnati Orchestra will pay its first visit here in several 
years in January, 1925, giving a concert at Carnegie Hall 
At the close of the present season Mr. Reiner has been 
invited to conduct the London Symphony Orchestra, on 





31 


May 27, at Queens Hall, London, on which occasion Elena 
Gerhardt will be the soloist. 

Mr. Reiner recently had the happy thought of giving a 
program of Shakespeare music, which made a great hit 
and is to be repeated. The numbers which he included were 
Korngold’s Much Ado About Nothing suite, Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer Night’s Dream Music, some of the Berlioz 
Romeo and Juliet music, and H. Hermann Wetzler’s over- 
ture, As You Like It. 


VARIETY IN MILWAUKEE CONCERTS 
Milwaukee, Wis., December 12.—A number of concerts 
have been presented here in the last two weeks, with Adams 
Buell, Wisconsin pianist, as one of the features. Mr. Buell 
appeared in his annual recital in the Athenaeum, November 
22, before a large audience, presenting a program which 
among other things included a rendition of Schumann's 
Carnival, and a group’ of modern American compositions. 
Myra Hess 1n CONCERT. 

The afternoon of November 25 brought Myra Hess, pianist, 
for her first appearance in Milwaukee. Miss Hess came 
under the direction of Margaret Rice, and was received with 
much applause. She established herself completely as a 
pianist of distinction. 

FLONZALEY QuaArTET AT Passt THEATER. 

On December 2, the Flonzaley Quartet also came to the 
Pabst Theater under Miss Rice’s direction, their annual 
appearance being one of the musical treats of the season for 
those who know and appreciate chamber music. 

Lyric Gtee CLus Hearn. 

On December 6 the Lyric Glee Club, under the conductor- 
ship of Alfred Hiles Bergen, also with Mr, Bergen as assist- 
ing soloist, gave its first concert of the season in the Pabst. 
The program was a difficult one embtacing numerous classical 
and modern numbers whose interpretation indicated the 
progress of the club. Its membershop of seventy-five busi- 
ness men is enthusiastic, and determined to make it the best 
in the Middle West. 

Jenny Linp Concert By Friepa Hempet. 

On the night of December 7 Frieda Hempel was pre- 
sented by Marion Andrews in her Jenny Lind recital, the 
Pabst Theater being sold out and a fashionable and musical 
audience attesting its delight in the quaint songs of the prima 
donna. Mme. Hempel appeared to be in high spirits. Coen- 
raad V, Bos, as pianist-accompanist, contributed two groups 
of Chopin numbers. He was warmly received for his technic 
and interpretations. Louis P. Frietz contributed a flute solo 
and several obligatos for Mme. Hempel. 

UKRAINIAN CHorusS PRESENTED 

On the afternoon of December 9 Marion Andrews pre- 
sented the Ukrainian National Chorus, under the direction 
of Alexander Koshetz, with Ewwsei Belousoff, Russian 
cellist, as assisting artist. The chorus, which made its 
second visit at this time, drew a large house, and the enthus- 
iasm with which it was received was in the nature of an 
ovation. Mr. Beloussoff registered a triumph on his own 
account. M. A. 


Plainfield Symphony Orchestra Under Kriens 

Christiaan Kriens conducted the Plainfield Symphony Or- 
chestra’s December 3 concert (this being the fourth season) 
at Plainfield High School auditorium, the assisting artist 
being William Littlewood, cellist of the orchestra. Concert- 
master Kenneth F. H. Underwood leads the two dozen vio- 
lins, both sexes being represented. The concert presented 
such dignified works as the Peer Gynt suite (Grieg), March 
Slav (Tschaikowsky), and Overture to Fingal’s Cave (Men- 
delssohn). Tlie remaining concerts will take place March 
3 and May 26. “We always want new members,” says the 
fine-looking program sheet. 


Onegin Has Over Forty Recitals 


Sigrid Onegin, after resting in New York from her 
strenuous concert season, will resume her recitals at Con- 
cord, N. H., on January 3. She has more than forty recitals 
before the end of her season. 
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Trio Classique 


On Monday evening, at Aeolian Hall, the Trio Classique 
of New York, whose members are Celia Schiller, pianist; 
Maurice Kaufman, violinist, and Willem Durieux, cellist, 
presented a program of high artistic merit and musicianship 
before a well filled house. The performance comprised the 
Brahms C minor trio; three movements from trio, Op. 59, C 
major, Martucci, and trio, Op. 90 (Dumky), of Dvorak, in 
which considerable co-operation and well-balanced tone were 
displayed. Their playing revealed brilliancy and sympathetic 
quality, The closing number by Dvorak was indeed mel- 
odious and the artists delightfully interpreted this tuneful 
work. 

The reviewer of the New York Herald had this to say: 
“In the Brahms trio Miss Schiller offered her contribution 
with much life and intelligence. In fact the trio was at its 
best in this work, playing with warmth, delicacy and a fine 
sense of flowing melody.” 
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Philadelphia Orchestra: Carl Flesch Soloist 


Between Carl Flesch and the Philadelphia Orchestra it 
would be hard to choose either in the matter of interest or 
artistic merit, except that Mr. Flesch is heard less often 
and his appearance here is something of a novelty. They 
played together at Carnegie Hall on the evening of Decem- 
ber 18 and were received by a capacity audience with equal 
favor and enthusiasm. The program was Mozart—an over- 
ture and a symphony; Brahms—violin concerto, and Wag- 
ner—the prelude and finale of Tristan and Isolde. 

Mr. Stokowski’s directing need hardly be commented 
upon. It is so well known and so universally liked that 
commendation is certainly superfluous. It may be well to 
say, however, that he showed much restraint in the inter- 
pretations of the Mozart works, doing them with placidity, 
repose and delightful suavity. He made no effort to put 
into them any touch of a modernism that would certainly 
have been distasteful, even incomprehensible, to the gentle 
Mozart himself. In other words, Mr. Stokowski takes the 
attitude that if we play Mozart at all we should play him 
and like him as he was, not as he might have been. Effort 
is not infrequently made to turn Mozart’s occasional dim- 
inished seventh chords into Wagnerian or Straussian dimin- 
ished sevenths, with the result merely of calling attention to 
the things Mozart did not do, did not want to do, never 
heard of, or even dreamed of. 

But Mr. Stokowski is not master of only one style, and 
what he carefully omits from Mozart he as carefully in- 
cludes in Brahms and Wagner, and in the Brahms concerto 
he was ably seconded by Mr. Flesch, who seemed in entire 
accord with him as to the intentions of the composer. These 
intentions did not include the production of a work of mere 
display for the solo instrument, and Messrs. Flesch and 
Stokowski never attempted to undo the work of Brahms, 
but made of it a magnificent symphony with violin—so much 
better this way than when the orchestra is unduly subdued, 
the violin unduly prominent. With Mr. Flesch musicianship 
is as important as virtuosity, and he possesses both in equal 
degree. Where force or brilliancy are called for he delivers 
them magnificently, but he never obtruded his solo instru- 
ment beyond the evident intention of the composer. The 
result was one of the very finest productions of this work 
that it is possible to imagine. It was a notable achievement 
for both artist and the individual players of the orchestra 
as well. 





Herman Epstein 


On Tuesday afternoon Herman Epstein gave the third 
of his series of lecture-recitals in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, selecting on this occasion Acts two and three of the 
Walkuere. As at the two preceding lectures, his interesting 
talk interspersed with his delightful demonstration of the 
motifs of the Wagnerian music dramas, their development, 
etc,, again fascinated his numerous hearers. On Friday 
afternoon, December 21 (the fourth lecture-recital), Mr. 
Epstein chose Siegfried for his theme, employing the same 
skill in his pianistic demonstration of the various motifs as 
at the three earlier lecture-recitals. 

Lectures on the Wagner. music-dramas are not unusual ; 
they have been given by many, but Mr. Epstein’s work in 
this field is unlike anything the writer has ever heard. It 
is not only a recounting of the separate motifs, but it is 
also almost an actual production of the music-dramas. 
Besides explaining the motifs and showing their develop- 
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ment throughout the dramas, he plays and reads all of the 
important scenes with continuity. He is an artist with re- 
markable ability to reproduce the large orchestral effects 


on the piano. 
Astri Ellison 


Astri Ellison, Scandinavian soprano, assisted by Christian 
Schiott at the piano, gave a recital of Swedish and Nor- 
wegian music on the evening of December 18 at Town 
Hall, before an audience made up mostly of her compatriots. 
Miss Ellison has a beautiful voice and most excellent vocal 
style. She is evidently musical, and her interpretations were 
warm and fresh, natural and free from every sort of affecta- 
tion. She, as well as her accompanist, several of whose 
songs were enjoyed, deserve warm congratulations upon 
their success. 

Beethoven Association 


The extra concert that the Beethoven Association gave 
at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, December 18, for the 
benefit of its new club rooms, reminded one of the all-star 
olio of the old-time minstrel show. There was Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, who conducted; Walter Damrosch and Artur 
Bodanzky, who played piano; Frank Damrosch, who played 
the harmonium; the Flonzaley Quartet, and Messrs. F. Van 
Amburgh, Ludwig Manoly, George Barrere, and Carl Deis, 
all taking part in the Saint-Saéns Carnival of Animals. 
Harold Bauer, president of the association, made some felici- 
tous remarks upon turning this aggregation loose on the 
unsuspecting public, referring to Messrs. Damrosch and 
Bodanzky as the greatest non-pianists who had ever played 
the piano at Aeolian Hall, but his aspersion was indignantly 
protested by Mr. Damrosch. 

For the serious part of the program there was the Schu- 
mann piano quintet, with Mr. Gabrilowitsch and the Flon- 
zaley Quartet and Florence Hinkle and Herbert Wither- 
spoon, who joined in five duets of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century music. Neither of them, had sung in 


* public in New York for some time and it was a treat to hear 


them again, especially with so accomplished an accompanist 
as Harold Bauer. Also a Schubert theme and variations 
for flute and piano was unearthed by Mr. Barrere and Mr. 
Bauer, after resting peacefully in its grave for a great 
many years, and thereafter promptly buried again. There 
was a good sized audience, which seemed thoroughly to en- 
joy everything that was done—even the flute. 


DECEMBER I9 
Rudolph Polk 


Rudolph Polk, violinist, who was heard at Carnegie Hall 
with Chaliapin last month, made his second New York 
appearanee in a recital at Aeolian Hall on Wednesday 
evening, December 19. 

Beginning his interesting program with the Vivaldi-Nachez 
concerto in A minor, with Frederick Short at the organ, 
he offered as a second rendition the Mendelssokn concerto 
in E minor, a number which served to emphasize the clarity 
of tone, technical skill, and dexterity of the young artist. 
The second half of the evening’s performance was comprised 
of shorter selections, varied in style, which brought forth 
exclamations of pleasure from his listeners. In the Prize 
Song of Wagner-Wilhelmj, Mr. Polk displayed a certain 
charming manner of presentation, and succeeded this with 
the tuneful Beethoven-Elman Contretanz. To conclude the 
group came Mozart-Kreisler’s Rondo, and Aus der Heimat 
by Smetana. Achron’s Hebrew Melody, with its appealing 
theme and wailing conclusion, was particularly well come 
ized in conjunction with the pianist, Waldemar Liachowsky, 





+ who accompanied Mr. Polk in the remaining numbers of the 


program. Burleigh’s Perpetual Motion, brief in comparison 
to the other selections, caught the house by storm, and the 
applause continued until the artist repeated it. As a fitting 
conclusion Sarasate’s Introduction and Tarantelle was 
played. 

The audience, the size of which quite equalled its apprecia- 
tion, demanded more of the delightful artist than the pro- 
gram provided, and Mr. Polk obligingly offered three encores 
to satisfy the desire for further selections. 

The newspapers were agreed in their praise of his work. 
Said the Times: “Mr. Polk won his hearers with graceful 
ease and evident musical feeling.” The Tribune declared 
that “Mr. Polk’s playing was very pleasing, from the stand- 
point of tone. His was generally clear, smooth and firm, 
while his technic was fully adequate when fast work was 
required.” And the Herald said: “Mr. Polk is an addition 
to the somewhat limited number of younger violinists with 
a concert record who are progressing in their art.... Al- 
ways a well schooled player, Mr. Polk is now increasing 
his color range and he shows a firmer grasp than in past 
seasons of the artistic unity of his readings. . . Especially 
in the Vivaldi number he accomplished some beautiful work.” 


State Symphony Orchestra: John McCormack 
Soloist 


The new State Symphony Orchestra gave its second New 
York concert at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 19, Josef Stransky conductor. To judge by the ap- 

lause, the interest of the evening seemed to center in John 
McCormack, the soloist. Mr. McCormack sang first Saldo 
Sangue, an aria from the Scarlatti oratorio, Sedecia Re di 
Jerusalemme, and Le Gloria, from a solo cantata by 
Cesarini, They were both done with that superb knowledge 
of classical style and finished perfection of vocal art in 
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which Mr, McCormack has few—if any—equals in the world, 
and certainly no superiors. The Scarlatti had the beautify] 
line characteristic of that composer; the Cesarini was less 
appealing. In the second part of the program Mr. McCor- 
mack sang three Hugo Wolf songs,-Schlafendes Jesuskind, 
Neue Liebe, and Wo find ich Trost? with orchestra, the 
orchestration used being that made by the composer himself, 
and played for the first time in America. The most effective 
from the standpoint of the listener was the Schlafendes 
Jesuskind. They were all three sung impeccably and Wo 
find ich Trost? showed that Mr. McCormack is capable of 
an emotional intensity of delivery which his repertory sel- 
dom calls upon him to exhibit. It was a masterly bit of 
singing. After both appearances Mr. McCormack was 
called back time and time again, the applause following the 
Wolf group bringing him out no less than nine times. 
The feature of the orchestral program was Frank Bridge's 
suite, The Sea, played for the first time in New York. The 
work is in four parts—Seascape, Sea-foam, Moonlight and 
Storm—and dates back to 1910-11. Like all of Mr. Bridge’s 
music that has reached America, while of no great depth it 
is charmingly conceived and orchestrated with a masterly 
hand. The scoring in the scherzo—Sea-foam—was of espe- 
cial skill®and delicacy. The final movement, The Storm, 
raged a bit fearfully and moving-picturely. It was all given 
a careful and effective performance. The program opened 
with a C minor symphony by Haydn, No. 9, in the 153 that 
he wrote. The high spot of the evening from the standpoint 
of the orchestra was a truly emotional and effective reading 
of the Prelude and Liebestod from Tristan. Many a time 
has Mr. Stransky conducted that number here but never to 
better effect than on this evening. The concluding number 
was the noisy introduction to the third act of Lohengrin. 


DECEMBER 20 
Schola Cantorum 


The Schola Cantorum, Kurt Schindler conductor, gave its 
annual Christmas coucert at Carnegie Hall on Thursday 
evening, December 20. The tone quality of the chorus is 
better than it ever was before, the screechy sopranos having 
been eliminated. There seems to be but a pte range in 
dynamics, most of the singing being around mezzo-forte. 

he diction is not very clear in any language—and the 

chola sings all languages there are except the one in which 
its leader directs, 

However, Mr. Schindler deserves well of all who like 
music, because of the much new and little known music that 
he presents here. The program began with two Old English 
chorals, discovered in Oxford, which might just as well 
have remained undiscovered. Next came a fine setting in 
French of the 134th Psalm by old Jan Sweelinck, two tae 
man choruses and the Bells of Speyer, an ingenious and 
lovely number with bell effects which the audience insisted 
on hearing over again. Then came three choral songs of 
Brahms, Op. 93-A, the most interesting being Das Maedchen. 
Lillian Gustafson sang the soprano obligato with pure, clear 
voice and excellent musicianship. 

After this the scene changed to Slovakia, folk songs of 
which were sung by the chorus in English, arranged by 
Bartok, who seemed to have confined his modernism to the 
piano accompaniment, writing with comparative simplicity 
and excellent effect for the chorus. The fourth group had 
a beautiful contribution from Pizzetti, the Morning Hymn 
of the Novices from his incidental music to D’Annunzio’s 
La Nave. The beauties of this were rather caviare to the 
general audience and it did not get the reception it deserved. 
Following it was the finest number of the evening, Antonio 
Nicolau’s La Mare de Deu. It is an exquisitely beautiful 
thing and shows how the tasteful musician can enhance the 
beauties of an old, old tune and old, old words. To close 
with, there were four Basque and Catalan numbers, endi 
with the Goat in the Garden. In thig group Miss Gustafson 
again assisted as soloist in Esnaola’s Loa, Loa. Splendid 
staccato singing in the final number represented some of 
the best work the chorus did in the evening. Paul Ludikar, 
bass baritone, contributed a group of six Magyar folk Hy 
also arranged by Bela Bartok, with Mr. Schindler at 
piano. Mr. Ludikar sang them splendidly, with a full appre- 
ciation of all their nuances, but they did not seem either of 
particular interest or importance. 

There was considerable enthusiasm at times during the 
evening, compelling the repetition of two or three numbers. 


Yale University Glee Club: Werrenrath 
Soloist 


Credit for the success of the Yale University Glee Club 
concert, on December 20 at Town Hall, must go to M 
Bartholomew, first and last, for he has drilled the college 
singers into excellent shape. Once the men got 
poorly, but he guided them trough with flying colors. The 
program began with Brave Mother Yale (T. J. Shepard), 
sung back stage before the regular numbers were c 
Two Christmas carols—While by My Sheep (seventeenth 
century) and In Dulci Jubilo (ancient German carol) were 
followed by A. T. Davison’s arrangement of Morning Hymn 
(Henschel). In all of these the balance of tone and get- 
eral effect were excellent. The men sang without notes af 
followed the baton carefully. 

After the intermission there were miscellaneous numbefs: 
Autumn Sea (Gericke), Mother o’ Mine (Burleigh), Hand 
Organ Man (Von Orthegraven); The Testament (Marsch 
ner), Troubadour Song (De La Hale), The Piper o’ Dundee 
(Scotch Folk Song). 

Reinald Werrenrath seemed well suited, physically as well 
as vocally, for just such a concert as this. His first group— 
Von ewiger Leibe (Brahms), Lauf der Welt (Grieg ), and 
Licht (Sinding)—was the least appreciated, perhaps 
the audience was made up of a greater number of friends 
of the men than lovers of classical music. Howevef, 
second group found the audience almost over enth 
Chadwick’s The Admirals, written for Mr. We 


' Slow, Horses, Slow, by Jaloweiz; Drumadoon, by 


Sanderson, and given its first American presentation at this 
time; and soeuks, gousins On the Road to Mandala 

made up the second group. Needless to say, the last named 
received an ovation and was beautifully sung. Many encores 
were demanded. 

The choral setting of the largo from the New World 
Symphony Mewes J called Go H was a 
presented by the chorus and Mr. Waieouet . The progr 
was concluded with Songs of Yale—College Medley (w# 
some ey ee by four of the students), Li ‘ 
of Blue, Old Man Noah (so well liked it had to be re 
and Bright College Years (all the Yale men in the 
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crowding onto the stage for a most impressive rendition of 
the University’s Alma Mater). 


DECEMBER 21 
Edouard Risler 


Edouard Risler, noted French pianist, who has long since 
won prominence throughout the whole of Europe and has 
invaded the New World to the extent of several lengthy 
tours in South America, made his first appearance in the 
United States, long awaited with eager expectation, at 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of December 21 

Expectations were more than realized. The audience found 
Risler to be not alone a master pianist but also a poet of 
great originality and charm, juggler of tones and tone colors, 
from the most delicate pianissimo to the thunderous for- 
tissimo of powerful and well built climaxes. His tone proved 
to be luscious in the extreme, with warmth and sonority, 
sustained, without excessive pedal merging of dissonant 
notes. There was clarity and distinction everywhere in 
spite of the power used, and the details of tune and inner 
parts never submerged under the noise of too heavy basses 
or roaring accompaniment. In modern piano playing this is 
merit of a high order and spells the master. 

Risler’s program began with the C minor Fantasie of 
Mozart and the Waldstein Sonata of Beethoven, and his 
American audience had opportunity to convince itself that 
his foreign reputation as a great interpreter of the classics 
was well and solidly founded. The supreme elemental 
beauty of these works unrivalled in piano literature was 
faithfully brought out by the pianist, who permitted himself 
no inventions nor reconstructions, but realized the passion 
for beauty that must have been the supreme passion of 
Mozart and Beethoven. 

A Chopin group followed, and here again Risler showed 
his understanding as well as his inspiration, and even the 
fantasie, op. 49, which puzzles many an interpreter, was 
made lucid, and built up into some semblance of .orthodox 
form, the parts cleverly joined and merged into a perfect 
whole. Risler’s final group consisted of works by Couperin, 
Rameau, Daquin, Debussy, Granados, Wagner and Liszt, 
displaying the player’s catholicity of taste and grasp of 
moods and schools. He was nowhere at a loss for the proper 
inflection and nuance, and the contrast between his treat- 
ment of the old Couperin pieces and the modern Debussy— 
La soiree dans Grenade—was one of the master touches of 
this successful and impressive evening. 

Risler’s audience was quick to realize that it was in the 
presence of a master, and gave him an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. 





Biltmore Morning Musicale 


The fourth Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale was given 
before a capacity audience on December 21 in the large ball- 
room of Hotel Biltmore. The soloists who appeared on this 
occasion were Helen Hobson, soprano; Giuseppe De Luca, 
baritone, and Jean Gerardy, cello. : 

The program opened with Pace, pace, mio, Dio, from La 


Forza del Destino (Verdi), beautifully sung by Miss Hob- 


son, who later also gave a group of songs comprising: 
Whether Day Dawns, Tschaikowsky; Lullaby, Cyril Scott, 
and Awakening, by Walter Golde. Miss Hobson created a 
decidedly favorable impression and was rewarded by receiv- 
ing sincere applause and many recalls. 

Mr. Gerardy, who since his eleventh year has been before 
the public, playing with marked success in all parts of the 
world, gave as cello solos: Romance, Saint-Saéns; Chanson 
Villageoise, Popper ; The Swan, Saint-Saéns ; Evening Song, 
Schumann, and At the Spring, Davidoff. His playing, as 
always, was highly artistic and finished, winning the admira- 
tion of his delighted hearers. 

Mr. De Luca, who, from the time of his debut with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in 1915, has maintained an 
enviable reputation rarely equalled, sang with his accustomed 
charm as an opening number the aria, Nemico della Patrie, 
from Andrea Chenier, Giordano, and at the close of the pro- 

am was heard in a group conta:ning Vahissima Sembianza, 
ieoty: at Dawning, Cadman, and Barcarolle, Bozza. His 
singing was marked by sincerity and artistic finish. 

Encores were demanded and given by the three soloists. 
The accompanists were Arturo Berze for Mr. De Luca, 
George S. McManus for Mr. Gerardy, and Walter Golde 
for Miss Hobson. 


DECEMBER 22 





Harvard Glee Club 
The Harvard Glee Club gave a concert at Carnegie Hall 


on Saturday evening, December 22, before an audience un- 
usually large considering the time of the year and the immi- 
nence of the holidays. All those characteristics which have 
made the club famous under Dr. Archibald T. Davison’s 
direction, were again to be noted. There is a beautiful bal- 
ance of the parts, surety of intonation and a certainty of 
effect which makes their singing a real delight to the ear. 
The first group was of the serious character that Dr. Davi- 
son first introduced into the glee club vocabulary, a chorus 
from Heinrich Schutz’s Passion Music, the Jesu Dulcis 
Memoria of Vittoria, a fine choral by Decius and the Cruci- 
fixus from a mass by Lotti—all very beautifully sung. 
The second group was less stern and forbidding, beginning 
with Thomas Morley’s My Bonnie Lass and ending with the 
jolly Cachuca chorus from Sullivan’s The Gondoliers, There 
was also a chorus from Cesar Franck’s Rebecca in this 
group, but the finest part of it and the most exquisite contri- 
bution of the evening were three old Christmas carols from 
the French, The Miracle of St. Nicholas, Bring a Torch and 
Christian’s Heart! The St. Nicholas carol is a thing of 
Marvelous beauty and the audience showed its appreciation 
of it and the way it was done by round after round of 
applause, so insistent that Dr. Davison was rain obliged 
to repeat it. The final group was very English, John Ire- 
land’s Full Fathom Five, Holst’s fine Dirge for Two Vet- 
trans, Flgar’s After Many a Dusty Mile and Handel’s chorus 
our Voices Rain from the Sixth Chandos Anthem. 
t the program did not state is that many of the works 
Were not originally for male chorus, but are given in arrange- 
ments, doubtless by Dr. Davison, which are impeccable in 
taste and tremendously effective. Somebody who was name- 
on the program played the piano accompaniments with 
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fine sympathy, and a young organist took his share tastefully 
in some of the other accompaniments. 


Ignace Paderewski 


A concert given by Ignace Paderewski for the benefit of a 
local charity drew a very large afternoon audience to Car- 
negie Hall, and to judge by the enthusiasm of the listeners, 
they were well repaid for their generous impulse in buying 
tickets. It is not the habit of the MusicaL Courier to go 
into critical detail in connection with concerts given for 
charitable purposes, but let it be recorded, nevertheless, that 
Paderewski was in excellent form and played with his cus- 
tomary deep musical insight, resourceful manipulation of 
tone, and effective technical execution. At times, as is his 
habit, he rose to dramatic heights which called for a vast 
expenditure of sound, and those were not the most pleasant 
episodes of his performance. However, when he was in 
softer mood he wooed the ear most engagingly and, of 
course, at all times he was in full musical command of the 
situation and made an especial appedl to listeners of intelli- 
gence an’ discrimination. Many encores interspersed and 
followed the regular program, which consisted of a Bach 
Prelude and Fugue, Haydn’s F minor Variations, Mozart's 
A minor Rondo, Beethoven’s D minor sonata, opus 32, No. 
2, a Chopin group, and Liszt’s Don Juan Fantasia as an 
exciting and resounding finish. 


DECEMBER 23 


New York Philharmonic: Guidi Soloist 


The holiday spirit was. exemplified in the opening number, 
Shepherd’s music from the Christmas Oratorio by Bach, 
at the second Sunday afternoon subscription concert given 
by the Philharmonic Society in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Mr. Van Hoogstraten selected the beautiful pastoral, 
the delightful instrumental movement which introduces 
part two of the Christmas oratorio. This work was ren- 
dered with religious fervor by Mr. Van Hoogstraten and 
his excellent body of musicians. Next on the program was 
that beautifully enchanting Debussy number, The After- 
noon of a Faun, which likewise was presented in a fascinat- 
ing manner. 

Scipione Guidi, concertmaster of the Philharmonic, was 
the soioist, playing Saint-Saéns’ concerto for violin in B 
minor, Op. 61, with distinction and authority. The first 
movement was taken in a slower tempo than violinists are 
in the habit of presenting it. He was greatly admired in 
the second movement in which his luscious tone stood out 
prominently, while the last movement was given with spirit 
and rhythmic precision. Mr. Guidi is one of those artists 
who has gained a foothold among New York audiences by 
his sincerity and musicianship. The orchestra under Mr. 
Van Hoogstraten gave the soloist excellent support. The 
concert closed with a dignified performance of Brahms’ 
Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 73. The audience was 
of good size and enthusiastic. 





State Symphony Orchestra 


At.Carnegie Hall, on Sunday afternoon, December 23, the 
State Symphony Orchestra, with Josef Stransky conducting, 
gave before a large and appreciative audience a program 
made up of Beethoven’s fifth symphony and selections from 
the music dramas of Richard Wagner. 


New York Symphony: Lionel Tertis Soloist 


A large number of persons gave up their pre-Christmas 
occupations and meditations in order to spend the Sabbath 
afternoon at Aeolian Hall where Walter Damrosch and the 
New York Symphony Orchestra gave a very excellent and 
interesting program. 

Perhaps the chief attraction was the art of Lionel Tertis, 
who played on the viola, an instrument which he has lifted 
into solo prominence through his remarkable mastery of it. 
Last Sunday he played the Bach violin Chaconne, arranged 
for viola, and a romance from Benjamin Dale, as well as an 
arrangement, by York Bowen, of Kreisler’s Tambourin 
Chinois. 

It cannot be said that Bach’s Chaconne sounds better for 


33 


viola than it does for violin; but at any rate, Mr. Tertis 
played the work in a very impressive and convincing manner. 
His musicianship is unquestionable, his tone is at all times 
sympathetic, and his technical mastery leaves nothing to be 
desired. In the two shorter works he gave evidence of 
those piquant interpretative touches which are necessary when 
not presenting music of a deeply classica! kind. The audi- 
ence gave Mr. Tertis a great reception and, indeed, he de- 
served it fully. 

The orchestra played Schubert’s ever lovely Rosamunde 
overture, three movements from Berlioz’ Romeo and Juliet 
symphony, and three dances from de Fall’s The Three- 
Cornered Hat. Mr. Damrosch was in particularly amiable 
mood, which seemed to affect his men also, and they gave 
amiable performances of the very melodious scores which the 
conductor had chosen for the afternoon’s ministrations. 


Jean Gerardy Returns 

Jean Gerardy, great Belgian cellist, is back in America, 
and is to remain here until April 30. He comes to us by 
way of Australia, and has the usual extraordinary tales to 
tell of that remarkable country, where music is so much 
liked that a successful artist may give a greater number of 
successive concerts in each of the few cities than is possible 
in any other part of the world. Mr. Gerardy says it was 
terribly hard work and that he was glad of the three weeks 
of glorious rest assured by the long return trip by steamer. 
Of course, he says, it was very hot in parts; is always hot 
at all times of year; but, on the whole, the trip is delightful 
and the rest the best possible. 

Australia has few cities, so that one might think that there 
would be a small field for the artist’s activities, but this is 
not the case, owing to the fact, already stated, that every 
city absorbs large quantities of music, if they happen to like 
the artist. If they happen not to like the artist, the medal 
is reversed and there is no luck coming to him. However, 
Mr. Gerardy saw none of this side of it. He was welcomed 
and welcomed again wherever he went, and return engage- 
ments became so very numerous that he felt that he could 
hardly keep up with them. It was a nightly performance, 
over and over again, in the same city, in the same hall. 
Whether or not for the same audiences there is no means of 
knowing, but at least a part of the audience was probably 
the same, for the population is small and there is no great 
field to draw from. 

Mr. Gerardy, though accustomed to successes, having 
started out on his world tours when he was a mere boy, 
expressed genuine surprise at these Australian conditions, 
and said he was frankly puzzled as to their cause, since there 
is nothing exactly like it anywhere else. His account of it, 
and of many other things, is highly entertaining. He speaks 
English perfectly, almost without accent, and it is a pretty 
good mark of his greatness that he talks about things in a 
purely impersonal way. Since his early appearance in Lon- 
don in joint recital with Ysaye and Paderewski when he was 
only twelve years old, and his first American tour when he 
was seventeen, he has been around and around, ever active 
and ever successful, until the war broke out and stopped 
him as it did so many others. 

In 1914 he enlisted as a private soldier with the intention 
of remaining unrecognized. He successfully concealed his 
identity for three years, when he was unearthed by the Bel- 
gian queen and commanded to appear at a Red Cross benefit 
concert. Thereafter until the armistice, at the Queen’s re- 
quest, he gave concerts at the front. After the war was 
over and he was released from service he took several years 
for rest, recreation and practice, and then returned to his 
concert career with new vigor and maturity. 


Washington Heights Musical Ciub Entertains 


On December 22 and 23, the Washington Heights Musical 
Club held two successful entertainments at the club studio, 
200 West 57th Street, the first being an Open Meeting of 
the Junior Branch and the second a recital by Michael 
Anselmo, violinist, assisted by Julius Schendel, guest 
accompanist. Both affairs were largely attended and main 
tained the high artistic level which the club has set for its 
standard. 
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SAN ANTONIO CROWDED 
WITH VARIED PROGRAMS 


In Addition to Popular Soloists, Music Clubs and Singing 
Societies Also Contribute—Notes 

San Antonio, Tex., December 4.—Gertrude Saynisch 
recently arranged an entertaining program, given by thirty 
musicians for the soldiers, in the Post Assembly Hall, 
Fort Sam Houston, 

At a recent meeting of the B Major and B Minor Musical 
Club, the subject of the program was American Music, 
with Vivian Killing and Ruth Siden, in charge. 

Reuben Davies, American pianist, was presented in recital 
November 20, by the Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg, president. He was the first artist in a series 
of four, which is being sponsored this year. Mrs. Lawrence 
A. Meadows is general chairman for the series. Mr. Davies 
opened his prograin with the Bach toccata and fuge in 
D minor (Busoni and Tausig transcriptions) ; followed by 
a Chopin group; two numbers by Debussy; Guion; and 
three by Mr. Davies, of which the third, fantasy in F 
sharp minor, was particularly beautiful. The program 
closed with rhapsody No. 6, Liszt. Encores were necessary 
after each group. 

The Criterion Quartet was presented as the first attrac- 
tion in a series offered by Mildred Gates and the San 
Antonio College of Music, of which John M, Steinfeldt 
is founder and director. The quartet is composed of John 
Young and Frank Mellor, tenors; George Reardon, bari 
tone; and Donald Chalmers, bass. Their work was 
excellent. The program ranged from serious to humorous 
numbers, and one of the most enjoyed was A Musical 
Trust, by Henry Hadley. A rendition was given of Absent, 
by Metcalf; and the opening number, Twilight, by Dudley 
Buck, established them as an excellent quartet. Solos 
were contributed by John Young and George Reardon, who 
were accompanied by Emilie Goetze, a pupil of Joseffy. 
She also gave a group. A number of encores were enjoyed 
by the audience. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, presi- 
dent, met in regular session, November 27, at which time 
an excellent program on Grieg, to celebrate his eightieth 
anniversary, was given, with Mrs. Robert P. Schermerhorn 
in charge. Those who contributed to its success were 
Josephine Hornor, soprano; Willeta Mae Clarke, violinist ; 
Mrs. M. R. Jewett, pianist; and Clara Duggan Madison, 
who read an instructive paper on the subject. Dorothy 
Richey, pianist, a pupil of Adeline Bardenwerper, played. 
An added number to the program was the prelude and fugue 
of Helen Oliphant Bates, by Mrs. Julien Paul Blitz, pianist. 
This composition won the second prize in the recent com- 
petition conducted by the San Antonio Musical Club. 
Preceding the meeting, Professor Frank L. Reed, of the 
State University, delivered the third lecture in the series 
on the subject of Rhythm and Meter in Music. , 

The Sistine Chapel Choir, Antonio Rella, director, 
appeared in concert, November 28, under the auspices of 
the Catholic Women’s Association. From the opening 
number, Greetings to the American People, to the closing 
one, Exsultate Deo, the program was excellently given. 
Of particular interest was the number, Alleluia, in which 
ten voices sang from the balcony, with accompaniment of 
the rest of the choir on the stage. So great was the 
applause, that several encores were necessary. Numbers 
on the program were by Refice, Perosi, Palestrina and 
Vittoria, 

At a meeting of the German Literary Society, held 
November 28, an interesting program on Grieg was given, 
with the following contributing: Anna Perlitz, who read 
a paper on Peer Gynt; Mrs. Eugene Staffel, pianist; Mrs. 
H. Goldschmidt, reader; Mrs. Paul Rochs, soprano; and 
Lucy Kempfort, who interpreted Anitra’s Dance, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Staffel. a 

Julien Paul Blitz, cellist; Marie de Ham, soprano; Wil- 
liam Paglin, violinist (a pupil of Mr. Blitz); Bernaidine 
Riel, and Thelma M. Weimers, readers, pupils of the Briggs 
School of Expression) ; Lucile Seeger, pianist; and several 
members of St. Mary's dramatic club, presented an enjoy- 
able program, November 29, in Boerne, Tex. Mrs. Blitz 
and A. Montague were the accompanists. 

Roy R. Repass, dean of the fine arts department of West- 
moorland College, appeared on the Texas Artists’ program 
in Fort Worth, Tex., at the convention of the Texas Music 
Teachers’ Association, which met November 30, and 
December 1. He played numbers by Debussy, Scott, Gard- 
ner, and Liszt. 

The annual Elks’ Memorial Service was held December 1. 
The musical part of the service was given by Mary Jor- 
dan, contralto, who resides in San Antonio, Her numbers 
were There Is No Death, by O'Hara; and Phantom Legions, 
by Stephens. Her accompanist was Walter Dunham. 
Others appearing were the Elks’ Orchestra; the Elks’ 
Choir; and Mrs, Harry Leap, organist. : ; 

Mendelssohn's cantata, Hear My Prayer, was given at 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, December 2, at a vesper 
service by the vested choir, with the solo part sung by 
Ruth Witmer La Croix. Oscar J. Fox is organist and 
choir director. Ss. W. 


Erstinn Pleases Forest Hills Audience 


Gitla Erstinn, the gifted and comely young soprano, 
whose successful debut in her first New York song recital 
at Town Hall on November 27 was duly registered in all the 
papers, delighted an enthusiastic audience at Forest Hills 
Inn, L. 1, December 11. Her beautiful voice, her ever dis- 
tinct enunciation, her stage presence, and her spontaneous 
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manner of singing won her instant and lasting admiration; 
especially brilliant was her singing of the aria from La 
Traviata, and the Strauss waltz-song, Voci di Primavera. 


Yes—They Had No Mozart 

The Wagnerian Opera Company, with its orchestra, 
scenery and costumes, went to New London on December 
20, to give a performance of Mozart's The Marriage of 
Figaro. Unfortunately it forgot to take its music with it 
so that the large, well dressed and presumably enthusiastic 
audience had to be given its money back and sent home. 
The music, so the story goes, was in a trunk that got 
sidetracked at the Grand Central Terminal, New York. 
The railroad was profuse in its apologies and promised by 
phone to send the trunk by the next train when the discovery 
was made, Alas! It takes nearly four hours to New Lon- 
don, so that quiet little Connecticut city is still without the 
blessing of a higher education in musical classics. 


S. R. O. Signs for May Korb 


Standing Room Only Signs were placed at the entrance 
of the Union Hill High School when May Korb, soprano, 
appeared there in concert for the benefit of the North Hud- 
son Hospital, This report came to her manager, Annie 
Friedberg, and speaks for the popularity of this charming 
young artist, who is greeted with the same enthusiasm every- 
where she appears. Miss Korb will have an unusually busy 
season singing in opera throughout the country. 


Organ Recital in Wilmington 

Wilmington, N. C., December 11—Mrs. O'Keefe is or- 
ganist of Trinity Church, and played the second of the 
Winter series of recitals given at Trinity Church by all the 
organists of the city. Mrs. O’Keef studied at New England 
Conservatory and has been prominent in musical affairs in 
Wilmington a number of years, being recognized as an 
organist and pianist of brilliance. WT. te We 


Russell and Warren in Concert 


Carlotta Rydman Russell, soprano, and Elinor Remick 
Warren, composer-pianist, were well received in concert at 
the Ebell Club of Los Angeles on December 3. The singer’s 
presence and diction were especially commented upon by 
a good-sized audience. Among the songs presented were 
four by Miss Warren and two by Sydney King Russell, 
all of which were thoroughly enjoyed. 





Messiah Dates for Patton During Holidays 

Fred Patton, the baritone, is busy as usual singing a 
record number of Messiah performances during the holiday 
season, as follows: December 20, East Orange, N. J.; 
23, South Manchester, Conn.; 26, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
28, Norwalk, Conn.; 30, Jersey City, N. J.; January 8, 
Port Chester, N. Y.; 14, Toronto, Canada; 20, Newburgh, 
he 3 


Scott Songs in Wyoming 


One of the leading sopranos of Cheyenne, Wyo., Mrs. 
Azarlia Collins, is singing John Prindle Scott’s songs on 
most of her programs. The Wind’s in the South and The 
False Prophet are favorite numbers, and recently she sang 
his new April Time at a local concert. 








William Lockwood Scores in Recital 
An interesting violin recital was givert by William Lock- 
wood at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on the evening of 
November 22. Mr. Lockwood has studied with Max Pilzer 
and formerly was a member of the Elkady Trio and violinist 
at St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, 


Another Messiah Performance for Miller 


The tenor part in the solo quartet to sing Handel’s Messiah 
in Port Chester, N. Y., at the High School auditorium on 
January 8, will be sung by Reed Miller, whose record num- 
ber of performances in this role is one hard to equal. 





Levitzki in Chopin Recital 
While at his first recital of the season Mischa Levitzki 
played the works of ten composers, he will devote his second 
and last recital at Carnegie Hall, on Saturday afternoon, 
January 19, to the works of one composer—Chopin. 


R. Leigh Ibbs at Great Northern 


R. Leigh Ibbs, one of the foremost music managers of 
London and a member of Ibbs & Tillett, musical and concert 
agents, London, is a guest at the Great Northern Hotel in 
New York. 





Carl Friedberg in Chopin Program 
Carl Friedberg’s second piano recital will take place at 
Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, January 12, when 
he will present a Chopin program. 


Alice Crane Under Briggs Management 
Alice Crane, pianist and composer, of Cleveland, is now 
giving her piano recitals and lectures under the direction of 
Management Ernest Briggs, Inc. 


New York String Quartet Recital 
_ The New York String Quartet gives its second subscrip- 
tion recital Thursday evening, January 10, in Aeolian Hall. 








Homer in Concert and Opera 


Louise Homer appears with the Chicago Opera on January 
8 and in recital at Springfield, Mo., January 11. 
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LOUISVILLE HEARS FINE 
PERFORMANCES OF OPERA 


San Carlo Company Invades Kentucky City with Well Known 
Stars in Principal Roles—Local Activities of Interest 
Louisville, Ky., December 10.—Through the activities 

of Louisville’s local manager and director, P. S. Durham, 

local music lovers have been the beneficiaries of many treats 
since the opening of the concert season in October, to say 
nothing of local talent activities. Under Mr. Durham's 
direction, the new Woman’s Club auditorium was christened 
by Rosa Ponselle, assisted by Stewart Ross, pianist, it being 
the first appearance of each artist here. Following shortly 
at the same auditorium, Durham presented the San Carlo 

Grand Opera Company, with Tamaki Miura in Madame 

Butterfly ; and La Boheme, with Anna Fitziu. This attrac- 

tion was followed by Paul Kochanski, violinist, and the 

Mozart opera, Cosi Fan Tutti, directed by Alfred Calzin, 

New York, a former member of the faculty of the Louis- 

ville Conservatory of Music. Within the last ten days, 

Louisville music lovers have witnessed Pavlowa, with her 

assisting artist cast and corps de ballet, who took Louisville 

by storm at both matinee and evening performances at 

Macauley’s Theater, under the direction of the Ona B. 

Talbot Fine Arts Enterprises. The orchestra was directed 

by Theodore Stier, and played numbers by Glazounoff, 

Chopin, Liszt, Tschaichowsky, Gluck, Grieg, Boccherini, 

Linne, Glinka, Saint-Saens, Minkus, and Strauss, to say 

nothing of the original Japanese and Hindu airs played for 

the Oriental scenes. 

The Wagnerian Grand Opera Company, under the com- 
pany management of Evalenko, with its orchestra an out- 
standing feature, Alfred Lorentz, conductor, gave the mati- 
nee performance of Mozart's Marriage of Figaro, with 
Zeigler, Gentner, Fisker, Theischer, Latterman, Bosch, 
Kandi, Rodegg, Staudenmeyer and Appel in the cast; and 
the evening performance when Lohengrin, Moericke, con- 
ducting, with Hutt, Salzinger, Perard, Lorenz-Hoellischer, 
Eck, Semper and others, was sung at Macauley’s. 

The Flonzaley Quartet, which makes a yearly visit to this 
city, under the auspices of the Wednesday Morning Music 
Club, Cortiville Overstreet, president, rendered a program 
of numbers by Haydn, Gliere, Howells, Bridge, and Dvorak, 
at the Woman’s Club auditorium to a large and apprecia- 
tive audience, 

_ The Outdoor Art League, of which Mrs. Charles Huhlein 

is president, and Mrs. J. H. Miller, committee chairman, 

presented an interesting program under the auspices of the 

Municipal Art Committee, in the concert hall of the new 

Brown Hotel, Friday afternoon, with Carolyn Chrisman, 

dramatic soprano, of the faculty of the Louisville Conserva- 

tory of Music, as soloist; assisted by Frederic A. Cowles, 
pianist, dean of the conservatory, who rendered numbers by 

Georges, Bruch, Grainger, Burleigh, and Rachmaninoff. 

Carolyn Chrisman, whose voice was trained largely by 

European masters, is a recent addition to Louisville, coming 

here from New York. 

The Louisville Male Quartet, composed of forty-five 
members, and which is steadily growing in popularity here, 
under the direction of Carl Shackelton, on Tuesday evening 
gave the last of the 1923 concerts with C. E. Woff, baritone, 
as soloist, in the Boys’ High School auditorium. The pro- 
gram contained several favorites, among them the fine old 
English hunting song, John Peel; also an arrangement 0 
Dvorak’s New World symphony, which was fitted with 
words and sung as a solo by the baritone. The pro- 
gram included numbers by Andrews, Brahms, Henschel, 
Stickles, Speaks, Dvorak, Bossi, Protheroe, Bullard, Amy 
Woodforde-Finden, and others, 

On the same evening Sarah McConathy, pianist, and 

Charles Letzler, violinist, both charter members of the 

faculty of the Louisville Conservatory of Music, presented 

a program of numbers by Tartini, Bach, Paderewski, 

Wagner-Wilhelmj and Hoffman, at the Y. W. C. A. audi- 

torium, under the auspices of the conservatory, it being the 

fifth faculty concert of the season. 

_ Lionel Levinson Sinclair, a former assistant of Leschet- 

izky, whose student he was for many years, and also a pupil 

of Matthay and Busoni, and who is now an artist teacher 
of the L. C. M.,, presented the following program: Prelude, 
choral and fugue, by Cesar Franck; sonata opus 74, by 

Glazounoft ; nocturne, opus 31, by Sgambati; toccata, opus 

7, by Schumann; mazurka, opus 24, No. 4, by Chopin; and 

concert study in G flat, by Sydney Rosenbloom, at the 

Y. W. C. A. auditorium, under the auspices of the conserva- 

tory, to a capacity audience. 

The Wednesday Morning Music Club presented the fol- 
lowing local artists this week: Elizabeth Hedden, soprano: 
Frederick Morley, pianist; Mrs. Newton G. Crawford, 
accompanist, and Earl C. Hedden, cellist, at the Woman's 
Club auditorium. M. P. HL. 


—— 
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An Operatic Question 
New York, December 2, 1923. 
To the Musica Courter: 

You will say “Why pick on me?” but it won’t be com- 
promising for you to admit that it is a puzzle that the Metro- 
politan Opera gives Samson et Dalila in French with only 
one Frenchman in the cast and with all the other singers 
more or less not perfect in French pronunciation and con- 
sequently unable to use the language to the best display 
of their voices. 

Operatic audiences, it is said, do not know or care what 
words are being sung. If so, then why not have each singer 
in these international casts—with Italian majorities—sing 
words of his or her own language? This would not insure 
the music, written to a French text, against being declaimed 
a I'Italienne or a l'Americaine, etc., instead of a la Fran- 
caise. But the “open” and ‘ ‘closed” vowels in each artist’s 
mother tongue would, it is hoped, be sung correctly, as well 
as advantageously to the individual voice. 

In the perforthance of Samson et Dalila at the Metro- 
was often not the French 


politan, November 24, the “n” 
nasality (a mere tinge) ; the broad “e” was often sung “e” 
(or its approximation); the mute ie” as in “de,” “que,” 
te,” was frequently sung “e”; or, at the end of poly- 


syllabic words, with an exaggerated closure; and the closed 
“peux,” “hebreux,” etc, were often sung open on upper 
tones. 

Is. it not unpardonable for the “greatest operatic institu- 
tion” to permit the appearance of highly paid artists who 
have not, apparently, the pride to master the words, style, 
and prosodical values of their roles? Both the tenor and the 
baritone substituted high notes for those written by Saint- 
Saéns. Poor old Camille, back number, and dead, anyway! 
So are the authors of the book! They left something to the 
imagination; but the Metropolitan stage management sends 
two soldiers to drag the all-too-suddenly shorn Samson out 
on the stage at the end of the second act. If we Americans 
must be “shown,” why not build the scenery of the second 
act one-half of Dalila’s garden; one- half her bedchamber ? 
That would permit a lot of gripping new business, burning 
incense, seduction, the clippers, a smashing rough-and-tumble 
between Samson and the soldiers among Dalila’s period fur- 
niture, and a trussing up of our hero with strips from the 
sheets of that snippy Dalila’s couch. 

One more question: Is the Metropolitan a temple of art, 
or an operatic music-box?. With claque, and latecomers, 
and auditors bringing wraps into cramped seats—auditors 
who talk during the overture and the interludes, applaud 
after the star’s air and also and always during the final 
measures of the act; and, alas, with the singers who step 
out of the picture to bow and smile, and then step back 
again to sobbing and despair? (To be sure, that is what 
is wanted by part of the audience—ignorant of their own 
bad operatic manners, but it is none the less a travesty of 
art.) 

All this is not written in a spirit of little criticism. 
America wants the best; we pay for what ought to be the 
best. The Metropolitan Opera Company has a monopoly 
in New York, and having such (even if its prices—with 
the many tickets in the hands of speculators, its many poor 
seats upstairs, and the material difficulties in procuring 
tickets—keep many opera lovers away) the company owes 
an inescapable duty, educationally artistic, to the American 
public. 

Saturday night, December 





1, the Metropolitan gave 
Romeo and “Djouliette.” Juliette, Romeo, Tybalt, and 
Mercutio perished by poison, sword, and dagger. Two of 
the four got what they deserved for torturing the French 
language. A fifth member of the cast merited worse for the 
same offense, but got off without punishment. Romeo sang 
a high C (Act III, Scene 2) never written by Gounod; 
(N. B. —Metropolitan tenordom, for the attack of a me- 
dium high, or an extreme high, note, begins a fifth or an 
octave below and slurs up to the desired pitch. Very exas- 
perating!) The night in Juliette’s garden was as bright 
as day (just as in Rigoletto). The chorus was heard in 
Italian French. Delaunois and Monsieur Rothier sang in 
authentic French; a joy. Much of the performance was 
enjoyable. The Inferno of the Dress Circle was super- 
heated, and, as usual, the drinking cups gave out during 
the second entr’acte. Yours truly, 


(Signed) Grorce E. SHEA. 


Frantz Proschowsky Gives Studio Musicale 


Frantz Proschowsky, well known singing teacher and 
vocal adviser to Mme. Galli-Curci, gave a musicale at his 
residence studio, 74 Riverside Drive, on Thursday evening, 
December 13, on which occasion nine of his pupils sang. The 
work of all the participants was extraordinarily good and 
reflected great credit upon their mentor. While individuality 
Was not interfered with, it was apparent that all revealed the 
Same care in their vocal development and interpretations. 

The following program was artistically rendered: Spring- 
time, Rachmaninoff ; Trees, Rasbach; Joy, Watts; Le Neb- 
bic, Respighi ; Chanson Triste, Duparc, and Morgen Hymn, 

enschel, sung by Dr. Max Kerble. Iola Salamandra con- 
tributed the Shadow Song from Dinorah, Meyerbeer; Mary 

urns was heard in Charmant Oiseau, Delibes, and a group 
of Irish songs. Marie Mazure sang an aria from Caval- 
leria Rusticana, Mascagni, and Jahrzeit by Rhea Silberta 
(the latter being accompanied by the composer). Miriam 
Bergman gave A Birthday, Woodman; Yesterday and To- 

y, Spross, and L’eté. Mrs. Tregaskis offered Ah rendini 
Mitrane, and Cry of Rachel, Salter; Virginia Rea sang an 
aria from Lucia, Donizetti; Eleanor Starkey rendered an 
aria from Traviata, Verdi, and Adele Blusher was heard in 

waltz song from Romeo and Juliet, Gounod. Isabel 

Prigg was at the piano. 

The fortnightly lectures by Mr. Proschowsky have been 
changed from Friday afternoons to Friday evenings, at the 

toschowsky studios, each beginning at eight o'clock sharp. 

t each of these lectures several of Mr. Proschowsky’s 
Pupils will be heard. 


Hurlbut Discovers New Coloratura 


Milla Bosio, a remarkable new coloratura soprano, has 
steadily developing in the studio of Harold Hurlbut. 
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Being asked to illustrate several points in a recent informal 
talk by Mr. Hurlbut on Diagnosis and Treatment of the 
Voices of Women, Miss Bosio sang for an astonished audi- 
ence the Polacca from Mignon and Caro Nome from Rigo- 
letto with a limpid beauty of tone and phenomenal execution. 
Being acquainted with the results of the vocal technic which 
Mr. Hurlbut presented in Europe as well as on his trans- 
continental tour, Miss Bosio came to New York to be cured 
by the vocal efficiency expert of two serious faults of tone 
production which are now entirely eliminated. Her remark- 
able work is the subject of much comment. 


ATLANTA ITEMS 


Atlanta, Ga., December 12.—The appearance of Ignace 
Paderewski, on November 28, was an unprecedented occa- 
sion musically. An audience of large size and enthusiasm 
grected him. Upon his first appearance on the stage, it 
arose to pay tribute to the distinguished artist. Through- 
out the playing of his program silence reigned over the 
auditorium and its five thousand occupants. 

Paderewski expressed himself to the officers of the 
Atlanta Music Club, by which organization he was brought, 
in terms of enthusiasm concerning his concert and its suc- 
cess, 

ATLANTA SYMPHONY OrCHESTRA’S First SEASON. 

The season of twelve concerts, but one, has been consum- 
mated with success by the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra. 
These concerts were inaugurated this fall by a group of 
citizens whose belief in the growth of Atlanta musically 
demanded a civic organization which would meet the need. 
The enthusiasm with which these weekly programs have 
been received, and the promptness with which the financial 
obligations have been met, together with the standard set by 
the first series of programs, proves the faith of the or- 
ganizers. 

Louts GrAveURE HEARD. 

The third concert of the civic series, brought by the At- 
lanta Music Club, was that of Louis Graveure’s song recital 
on December 11, at the City Auditorium. He presented a 
program comprising German, French, English and Ameri- 
can songs in a manner thoroughly artistic. In response to 


repeated applause he gave several additional songs. A large 
audience heard this artist. M. S. W. 


Elizabeth Gutman Pleases in Concert 


Elizabeth Gutman, soprano, sang at New Britain, Conn., 
on December 16, and at Schenectady, N. Y., on December 
17. On both occasions her programs contained a number of 
Russian and Jewish folk melodies as well as songs in Italian, 
French, English and Spanish. At the Woman’s Club of 
Schenectady she gave two groups in costume, the first, 
Chinese Mother Goose Songs of Crist in Chinese attire, the 
second, Russian folk and art songs in a beautiful native 
costume given her by an exiled Russian princess connected 
with the Romanoff family. Charles Devoe Leedy was the 
accompanist at both concerts. 


Widor’s Ten Symphonies at Wanamaker’s 


The ten organ symphonies of Widor are to be presented 
complete at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, begin- 
ning tomorrow, Friday December 28, with Charles M. Cour- 
boin, organist. Lynnwood Farnam will be heard January 3, 
and Marcel Dupre on January 5, all programs beginning at 
2:30 p. m.; tickets must be obtained by application to Wana- 


maker Auditorium. 


Shavitch Wins Emphatic Success 


Vladimir Shavitch, who scored an emphatic success and 
received a veritable ovation at his debut as conductor of 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra recently will con- 
duct the next concert of the series on January 9. The pro- 
gram will include the Beethoven fifth symphony and the 
Scheherezade by Rimsky- ‘Korsakoff. 


MacQuhae Going West 


After singing in Prescott, Arizona, on New Year's Day, 
Allen MacQuhae goes to Los Angeles, with recitals later at 
Glendall, Monmouth, Helena, Butte, Denver, returning by 
way of St. Joseph, Mo., where he will appear in a joint 
recital with Sigrid Onegin on February 11. 


OBITUARY 


Gustav Dannreuther 


Gustav Dannreuther, violinist, once a member of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, later founder of the 
string quartet of that name, died December 19. He was 
of a noted musical family, his brother Edward, educated in 
Germany but settled in London, being an ardent champion 
of modernism in music. His widow, Nellie Taylor Dann- 
reuther, of Buffalo, was his aid as pianist; she and two sons, 
named Dr. Walter T. Martin and Gustave Dannreuther, 
survive. 














Genevra Johnston-Bishop 


Genevra Johnston-Bishop, well known to every music lover 
in America, passed away in Los Angeles, Cal., on December 
20. Mme. Bishop enjoyed the admiration of concert-goers in 
Europe and Australia, as well as those in the United States 
She had sung frequently with the principal choral organi- 
zations of America and always with notable success. 
few years ago she retired from the concert platform and 
devoted her time exclusively to teaching, a field in which 
she was most successful. At one time she taught at the 
Chicago Musical College. 





Salvatore de Pasquali 


Salvatore Mangione De Pasquali, a well known opera 
tenor in his day, husband of Bernice De Pasquali, operatic 
soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan, died on December 
20, at an advanced age. After Signor Pasquali retired from 
the operatic stage he taught singing for a while and also 
acted as a manager for his wife. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST KNOWN 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Edward Ballantine 


My State... cccsvesvteverrvene reser Elizabeth White, Atlantic City 
BO Wed «0 0'bb.s thse vets et eteuntsecas Elizabeth White, Atlantic City 
The Shepherd's Blegy......cccccsccees Elizabeth White, .tlantic City 
Ionian Melody (V iolva) LS ba ded s chalet geusien King’s Chapel, Boston 


Florence Newell Barbour 


Awake, It Is the Day. 
Edna Fields, New York; Ardella Watkins, 
Mednory Ss VaR 66s vcecise cstukdiduces Oscar Erickson, 


Des Moines 
Providence 


Floy Little Bartlett 


Historical Song Miniatures for Children. 
Handel, Helen Abbott Byfield, Glencoe, Ill.; Beethoven, 
Abbott Byfield, Glencoe, Ill.; Beethoven, Hazel Weinrich, 
lington, Ia, 

Sweet Little Woman o’ Kendallville, Ind. 

Sweet Little Woman o’ Burlington, Wis. 


Helen 
Bur 


re 
Mine 


..»Carl Craven, 
-Joseph Kayser, 


Robert Braine 


MERE OR fois 6c deiks ine cavvdvasa Elizabeth White, Atlantic City 
Winter at the Door. 
Joseph Lautner, Boston; Elva R. Boyden, Brockton, Mass. 


Gena Branscombe 


Fam wee Wa ise cki cocxdaeekea tak Louise Hubbard, New York 
I Bring You Heartsease............... Louise Hubbard, New York 
I Bring You Heartsease......... John S. Coolbroth, Somerville, Mass. 
A Lovely Maiden Roaming................. Ruth Brierly, New York 
With Lilies Sweet and Daffodils...... ..Helen Miller, Atlantic City 


G. W. Chadwick 


....John McCormack, Boston 
y Peterson, Marshfield, Wis. 
George Cuthbertson, Chicago 
‘ewan Cuthbertson, Chicago 
-Glenn Drake, Chic ago 
‘Anna ‘Henley Coble, Greensboro, N. 


Before the Dawn....... e 
Thou Art So Like a Flower......-. 
The Rose Leans Over the Pool.. 
Dear Love, When in Thine Arms. 
Bedouin Love Song. 

Thou Art So Like a Flower. . 


Ralph Cox 


New York; Walter Ehrman, Kansas City 
i .Gardiner Hart, Los Angeles 
anenna Norman Arnold, Boston 
sated Gardiner Hart, Los Angeles 

Faith Cullon, New York 
vodees eveveewe Guido Nazzo, Pasadena 


To a Hilltop. .LeRoy Morris, 
pO PE rere 
Down in Derry........ 
The Afternoon...... 
Where Roses Blow..... 
The Road’s La 


The Song By the an eeh0 nes enegiin -John McCormack, Boston 
e If I Liv . 


Love Me If I Live.......... 23 ‘ Edna Fields, New York 
TEE 4h cb ccccésccdabdeccesGdeeacel Irene Wilder, New York 
Alma Goatley 
BAIA Fie dus vachies bbcode vansme .Edna Fields, New York 
Bis wa 4 ctdes canddess chmineeee Claire Maz 2entz, Weymouth, Mass 
A Garden Is a Lovesome Thing...... ‘ .. Daisy Krey, Brooklyn 
G. A. Grant-Schaefer 

The Long-Tail Blue (Old Song). 
May Peterson, Oshkosh, Wis.; William Neil O'Connor, North 
romans * —_— Bennington, Vt.; Elsie Kenney Davis, Williams 
town, M 


ass. 
I Hear the Millwhee! (J’entends le Moulin). 
May Peterson, 
Little David (Old Negro Song) .«++++May Peterson, 
Up to the Hills (Sacred) ...Charles Edward Lutton, 
The Forest Court (Operetta in one 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
Marshfield, Wis. 
Bartlesville, Okla 
act for Unchanged Voices). 
Public School, Vermifion, S. D 


Francis Hopkinson 
‘The First American Com 


edited and augmented by —— Vinceut Milligan). 
ay Peterson, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Beneath a Weeping Willow's Shade (From ‘ 
poser,” 


E. S. Hosmer 


The Man Without a Country (Cantata for Mixed Voices, 

the story by Edward Everett Hale). 
Public Schools of McIntosh, Minn.; 
Greenville, O, 


based on 


Ayer, Mass.; Jameson, Mo.; 


Harold Vincent Milligan 
“Five Lyrics by Sara Teasdale’). 
Elizabeth White, Atlantic City 
Lyrics by Sara Teasdale’). 
Elizabeth White, Atlantic City 
Irene Wilder, New York 


Pierrot (From 


Less Than the Cloud (From ‘Five 
April, My April........ 


George B. Nevin 


It’s April in Killarney............ Margaret McGrath, Galesburg, II! 


Francisco Di Nogero 
My Love Is a Muleteer. 


Eleanor Patterson, Uplan, Ind.; Elizabeth Tudor, Wilkinst 
Pa.; Alma Hopkins Kitchell, Rochester, 'N. 28h SES 
David Nyvall, Jr. 
The Mother At the Mme. Annette Yde-Lake, Minneapolis 


Cradle. . 
Oft in the Stilly Night........ . Joseph Granbeck, Minneapolis 
fh ‘Mme. apaune Yde-L ake, Minneapolis 
Jesus, These Eyes Have Never Seen (Duet 

Whited, 


Marie Graff and O 0 Minneapolis 


Robert Huntington Terry 
The Morning Is Calling. 


Edna Fields, New York; Albert Almoney, Catonsville, Md.; Mrs 
Horace Hanson, Yonkers, N. Y 
Claude Warford 
The Last Wish. 

‘Marjorie Lauer, Chatham, N. J.; Frank Ronan, New York 
Life’s Ecstasy............Mrs. Carroll Summer, Thomaston, Ga 
Twilight fo’ Tietaaniet* eae Svrs Marjorie Lauer, Chatham, N. J 

RADIO BROADCASTS 
Floy Little Bartlett 
Program broadcasted from Chicago, II! 
I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes, At Dusk, Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine, 


Rabin’a Cems’ «000 nccncersnen decsterecescect ie Astias Byfield 
Readings with Piano winter 8 beg Feller, Invy 
. Floy Little Bartlett 


Accompaniment 


Bolero (Two Violins and Piano, in ea wk 
Mrs. Harvey 1. Brewer and Mrs. Bartlett, Mrs. Arthur Dean 
accompanying. 

George Frederick Handel (Historical Miniature for Children) — 


Mothes, Miss Mariar, Vacation......... Mrs, Arthur Byfield 
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Inventor Edison’s mechanical figures that sing 
remind us of some opera vocalists we know. 
—<—- ——= 

Conductors may be interested to know that the 
motto of the State of Maine is “Dirigo”—“I lead.” 








“If taxes come down, prices will fall everywhere,” 
says Secretary Mellon. “Good Lord, no!” scream 
the opera stars in chorus. 


Moriz Rosenthal has signed a contract to play 
the Knabe piano hereafter and to make records for 
the Ampico. 

a 

Recent estimates place the country’s expenditure 
for baseball at $20,000,000 per annum. That should 
silence all those who malign the United States con- 
stantly by saying that it does not appreciate art. 

cota. «cath 


Mme. Emma Eames has dismantled and closed 
her home in Bath, Me. She told an interviewer for 
the Portland Sunday Telegram that she was return- 
ing to Paris on account of her health. Anybody 
who knows the winter climate of Paris will appre- 
ciate the irony of this statement. 

ditvnstnl cocina 


A teacher of voice declares that he is employing 
successfully “the philosophy of the Yogi and of the 
Vedanta in securing beauty of vocal tone.” There 
is no reason why those aids should not help if plenty 
of singing exercises are indulged in also, with cor- 
rect observance of all the best rules of voice place- 
ment and tone production. 


It is good news that Willem Mengelberg has en- 
tirely recovered from the illness which kept him 
from conducting his own Concertgebouw orchestra 
in Amsterdam until December. Mr. Mengelberg 
will arrive here in time to conduct his first concert 
with the New York Philharmonic, on January 29, 
and will continue for the rest of the season. 

——— on 

The complimentary gala performance of Tosca 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on New Year’s 
Day, to celebrate the twenty-fifth year of Antonio 
Scotti’s active service at the institution, is arousing 
general response among opera-goers and the musical 
profession. This singer has won wide recognition 
for his skill in the delineation of operatic characters. 
Also he has established himself firmly in the affec- 
tions of all classes of the population who have come 
into contact with his et personality, his cheery 
good nature, sense of humor, and willingness to be 
of service wherever and whenever the chance 
offered. He is one of the few foreign opera singers 
who looked upon this country as his real home from 
the moment he first landed in it, and he fell in love 
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with the American people “and never fell out again,” 
as he says himself. A fine artist and an exemplary 
gentleman, Antonio Scotti has the good wishes of 
all his colleagues and of the public at large, and 
there is no one who does not wish his silver jubilee 
celebration to be a brilliant and complete success. 


cienieeiliabartictege 
It seems that Edwin Evans, the English critic and 
writer on music, who, it was reported, would follow 
H. C. Colles as “guest” critic on the New York 
Times, is not coming over after all. Olin Downes, 
now on the Boston Post, says the same rumor, has 
become the Times’ regular music critic. How 
strange that the Times authorities could not find a 
competent man in New York. 
an aes 
The American informant of Le Menestrel, Paris, 
discovers some striking bits of news once in a while. 
For instance, he knows already that when the Metro- 
politan gives Puccini’s still-to-be-finished opera, 
Turandot, the distinguished composer will come over 
for his third American visit. He has also discovered 
that the Eastman School of Music is at Worcester, 
Mass., on one page of his correspondence, and shifts 
it back to its real home in Rochester on the next. 
neat 
An original and remarkable program is that of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra for its home concerts 
of December 28 and 29 when Josef Hofmann is to 
furnish every number of the bill, as pianist and com- 
poser. He will be heard in his own A. flat piano 
concerto, in his chromaticon, for piano and orchestra 
in three solos, The Sanctuary, East and West, and 
Caleidoscope, and the orchestra (under Stokowski’s 
direction) will play Hofmann’s Symphonic Narra- 
tive, The Haunted Castle. 


The best part of our musical Christmas was a 
group of three French carols that Dr. Archibald 
T. Davison had found for his Harvard Glee Club, 
and which they sang at Carnegie Hall last Saturday 
night. The arrangements—presumably by Dr. Davi- 
son—were masterly, the carols themselves of a 
truly exquisite beauty, and they were beautifully 
sung. Musical life in our colleges had never been 
conspicuous for artistic qualities until Mr. Davison 
came along and showed that it was just as possible 
for the youngsters to sing good music as bad. 

PRESS. Sa it a 


This is to be a Wagner Winter in New York, 
what with the “Ring” and others of the master’s 
works being sung and to be sung at the Metropoli- 
tan and the Manhattan, and the visit to this coun- 
try of Siegfried Wagner, son of the imperishable 
Richard. The local concert world is celebrating 
just now, a sort of revival of Beethoven, the great- 
est symphonist, and therefore it is most appropriate 
for the devotees of the lyrical stage to commemo- 
rate Wagner, the greatest of the operatic composers. 


What is all this newspaper cable fuss about Don 
Lorenzo Perosi, the Italian ecclesiastical composer, 
who seems to have returned to musical work after 
a lapse of eleven years during which he was reported 
variously as being dead, insane, and retired from the 
church? The current activities of Don Lorenzo are 
in themselves not sufficient ‘‘news” to be cabled here, 
according to American journalistic standards. 
Where, then, is the nigger in the woodpile? Is the 
Don contemplating a tour in this country as con- 
ductor of his oratorios or does he intend to bring to 
us another of the church choirs which of recent years 
have taken to picking up a few honest pennies in the 
concert field? It is to wonder. 


iil tsi 

“We saw a letter in the Press the other day from 
one who was most indignant at the jazzing of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s Chant Hindou, from Sadko, which, 
said the writer, had been played so beautifully as a 
violin solo by Kreisler. It is a little difficult. If 
violinists may take vocal melodies and intersperse 
them with violinistic ornaments, and if concert goers 
may go into raptures over the playing of them, pray 
why may not dance musicians write percussion ac- 
companiments to the same melodies, and dancers 


* enjoy dancing to them? .In the days of our youth 


there was a waltz based on Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March which was a great favorite, if we remember 
rightly, with Pritchard’s Band; and we always felt 
a certain shyness when it was played while we were 
dancing with a partner to whom we were not at the 
time engaged to be married. But we were psycho- 
logically much less free at that time than we are today 
—and psychological freedom brings with it a certain 
tolerance of other people’s way of amusing them- 
selves.” Thus says the London Musical News and 
Herald editorially under the caption Jazzing Genius. 
We are in hearty agreement. The one point upon 
which we must insist upon, however, is that the 
pris and arrangement must be absolutely first 
class. 
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PRACTICAL IDEALISM 


In a recent issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post there appeared an article on women in 
politics which contained statements of: facts 
which will cause wonder, and questions which 
would seem to deserve an answer. 

The Musical Courier concerns itself not with 
politics and it is not with the political side of 
this question that we have to do. Whether or 
not women exercise their hard won right to 
vote is a matter of supreme indifference to us. 
But women are important to music—vastly so— 
and it is worth our while to endeavor to learn 
what is back of this voluntary abrogation of 
suffrage rights, and to what extent it may reflect 
and react upon art and artists, musical amateurs, 
and the whole field of amateur and professional 
musical endeavor. 

In the Post article above alluded to the writer 
asks if woman’s idealism is dead? A reply to 
that question must inevitably lead us far into the 
broad issue of woman’s psychology, and what, 
to woman, idealism may mean. It can mean but 
one thing—improvement. And improvement, to 
the women, can, in turn, mean only something 
directly practical and immediate. 

In her amazing instinctive realization of truth, 
woman has no doubt discovered that the vote, 
seemingly direct, is actually a most indirect 
means of accomplishing any purpose. What man 
with his reason and his passionate loyalty and 
partizanism has not discovered in fifty years, 
feminine intuition has discovered in a single 
year—that Republican and Democrat is about 
equally dishonest, equally careless of pre-elec- 
tion platform promises, addicted to about the 
same quantity and quality of errors of admin- 
istration; that most men vote not for platform 
promises or principles but for reasons of friend- 
ship or party allegiance; and that the country 
worries along not because of but in spite of its 
politics. 

Woman, the practical, therefore turns away 
from this futility, turns towards things that her 
maternal and protective instincts, her intuitions, 
present to her as genuinely constructive. While 
man works at business and plays at politics, 
woman casts her net into the sea of ideas and 
draws it forth loaded with practical idealism. 

It has been said that woman is never the 
supremely great creative artist because she is 
incapable of viewing the world impersonally. 
It may be so, but this, at least, is a fact: In prac- 
tical issues woman sees farther, and far more 
clearly, than man. Her unswerving and uncom- 
promising directness is the greatest of her vir- 
tues—and one of the things, be it said in passing, 
that most often shocks man out of his complacent 
conception of frail woman leaning upon him for 
support and guidance. 

For support, yes, in matters material and mus- 
cular. For guidance, never —for woman has 
always run the world, sub rosa, and is now set- 
ting out to run the really practical side of the 
world without hiding behind man’s coat tails, 
and without bothering about man or his business 
and politics. 

While food and raiment are undoubtedly 
essential to human welfare, woman has discov- 
ered that, to future generations, our state of mind 
and state of culture are far more important. 


Riches, material possessions, essential as they. 


most certainly are, are just as likely to bring 
about disaster and chaos as to lead to the mil- 
lenium, unless subject to the controlling influ 
ences of culture, of pleasures more spiri 
than material. 

Woman has seen this and has organized for 
our education, going a long step in advance 0 
anything man has ever conceived or dreamed o}. 
To man, culture is likely to mean mere mat 
benefits — better workmen, better prices for 
house lots, a better class of settlers, city @ 
ciency, civic pride and progress and the things 
that accrue from them. With such a viewpoint 
man has gone just about as far and as fast @ 
one would expect in the development of culture. 

To woman these benefits are entirely indif- 
ferent. In art she sees something far more 
important, essential, far reaching, somet 
that stands for itself, quite alone, apart from 
any material benefits that may result from tt. 

Is woman’s idealism dead? Far from it! It 
is just beginning to be fully awake, and the best 
thing we can do, we men, is to fall in line 
keep up with the procession as best we may. 
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FAMOUS STREET NAMES 


Visitors to Paris always comment on the great 
number of streets which bear the names of famous 
artists, authors, scientists, and military men. If 
the French are chauvinistic they certainly show no 
narrow prejudices in the naming of their streets. 
American, English, Italian, German, Spanish, names 
are common enough, but the Main street of the 
American town, and the High street of English vil- 
lages and suburbs, will be sought in vain. 

For great artists and performances of the highest 
class the Metropolitan Opera House of New York 
is unsurpassed, to say the least. But what a barren, 
drab, and uninviting looking place the building is 
when compared with the famous Opera House of 
Paris! London’s dingy old Covent Garden Opera 
House, surrounded by rank smelling vegetable mar- 
kets, ale houses, and a police court, is devoid of 
every attraction except memorials of the past and 
) traditions of departed fashions. But the Opera 
» House in Paris occupies one of the finest and most 
) central sites of the city. The long, broad Avenue 
| de ?Opéra leads directly to the Louvre through rows 

of stately shops. No opera house was ever better 

served by a public thoroughfare. Saint Patrick’s 
‘Cathedral, wrenched from its foundations and 
planted squarely across Fifth Avenue, would not be 
® more conspicuous in New York than is the Opera 
House in Paris, with its Opera Avenue. 
The streets and avenues of New York, with their 
) practical and convenient numbers, must necessarily 
lack the romantic interest of the musical names 
\which adorn the streets on all sides of the Paris 
Opera House. The composers Gluck, Halévy, 
)Meyerbeer, Auber, and the librettist scribe, are 
) brought to the notice of the thousands who throng 
" the busy streets around the Opera House every day. 
> At the ends of the Opéra Comique are the names 
of Grétry and Boieldieu, and other streets near by 
bear the names of Lulli, Rameau, and Cherubini. 
7A few streets to the north of the Opéra Comique 
His rue Rossini, and a little to the east lies the Con- 
Yservatoire de Musique with the streets Saint Cécile 
>and Conservatoire. 
Most of the names appear to have been given hap- 
hazard to new streets from time to time, together 
) with the names of painters, poets, novelists, and 
statesmen. Henri Litolff has a street all to himself 
while Liszt has none. There is a Weber, but no 

Wagner street. Mozart Avenue is much longer 
than Beethoven Street, and Berlioz Street is less 
Fimportant than Chopin Place. Gounod Street is 

not very far away from the late composer’s resi- 

dence. Other Paris streets bear the names of Am- 
broise Thomas, Audran, Bellini, Benjamin Godard, 

César Franck, Charles Lamoureux, Cimarosa, 

Dalayrac, Donizetti, Erard, Félicien David, Georges 

Bizet, Gossec, Jacques Offenbach, Lalo, Lassus, Léo 
)Delibes, Méhul, Nicolai, Pasdeloup, Pergoiese, 
 Piccini, Pleyel, Quinault, Rouget de-l’Isle, Spontini, 
) Verdi, Victor Massé. 

) Naturally, these honors have been heaped upon 
J the composers only after they were dead. The 
tamers of the Parisian streets were careful to wait 
intil the men they commemorated were gone where 
wither praise nor blame could touch them. Berlioz 
and César Franck were not likely to know that the 
tty which so thoroughly neglected them when alive 
would pride itself upon the great musicians whose 
lives were spent in adding renown to the musical 
history of Paris. 
No other city in the world, however, has drawn 
heavily as Paris has upon the lists of musicians, 
4 oets, painters, architects, for the names of its streets 
ind squares. 
a eee 


BONDS OF SYMPATHY 


We have been preserving an open mind on the 
westion of the recognition by America of the Rus- 

® ‘an Soviet Government, inclined until now to string 
} ‘ong with the President and Secretary Hughes in 
) ‘eir high-principled refusal to have anything to do 
With it. Now we have been converted by a para- 
staph relating to the recent first performance in 
oscow, under the direction of Bruno Walter, of 
Gustave Mahler’s first symphony. “For Russian 
Musicians,” writes our correspondent, “Mahler’s 
iusic proved to be quite uninteresting, pretentious, 
imcouth and rough. They find it inconceivable that 
Germany, a musical country with prominent mu- 
‘ans, Mahler’s music has such a success. To 
ve to listen to his first symphony was nothing less 
intolerable, for even the excellent performance 
alter gave it could not make it endurable. It is 
product of an antiquated musical psychology, 
ch for Russia, especially since the appearance of 
Oussorgsky, is rather incomprehensible.” After 
tading this we have decided that there is nothing 
“do but to gather close in our arms brothers whose 
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views coincide so exactly with our own—even if 
they are Red. 
ey So 


RICHARD GETS A HOUSE 


Friends. and admirers of Richard Strauss in 
Vienna are building a beautiful new villa for him to 
live in, situated in what was formerly one of the 
imperial parks, the land having been donated by the 
Austrian Government. Richard, his heart overflow- 
ing with gratitude, will make a gift of the manuscript 
of The Rosenkavalier to the National Museum, and 
after sixty years the house is to revert to the State 
to become a Strauss Museum. R. S. seems to be 
developing some of the Wagnerian characteristics. 
It is true that he had the hard luck to invest a great 
deal of his earnings in England, the consequence 
being that they are tied up there and no one knows 
whether or not he will ever get them back. At the 
same time, those thousands of dollars of easy money 
that he took away from America two years ago and 
the good gold that poured into his pockets from 
South America since then ought to keep the wolf 
away from the door. Perhaps the building of the 
villa is a spontaneous tribute from the friends of 
Richard’s new connections by marriage, his son 
Franz, having, it is said, married into very lucra- 
tive, if un-Christian cireles. Anyway, Richard ap- 
pears to be sittin’ pretty at the moment. The new 
opera, which he is reported writing to still another 
book by his companion in crime, Hugo van Hof- 
mannsthal, is said to poke fun at Cleopatra. 

ae Sarees 
JACOBI ANNOUNCES NEW WORKS 


Frederick Jacobi, composer of several large 
orchestra scores that have been played by leading 
orchestras both in the East and West, and of many 
compositions in smaller form the success of which 
has been assured by their beauty and their rare 
technical perfection, announces from Colorado 
Springs, where he is wintering, that he has just 
completed two new works as follows: Two Assyr- 
ian Prayers for soprano and orchestra and a 
Dramatic Scene, The Poet in the Desert, for bari- 
tone solo, chorus and orchestra. The latter is taken 
from fragments of a poem of the same name by the 
California poet, Charles Erskine Scott Wood. Mr. 
Jacobi writes: “I hate rushing into print with per- 
sonal and other equally unimportant matters,” but 
readers of the Musicat Courter will certainly not 
feel that the completion of new works of large 
calibre by one of America’s most gifted composers 
is an unimportant matter, and it is only regretted 
that Mr. Jacobi has not favored us with more inti- 
mate details. 
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FRENCH HUMOR 


French musical humor gropes around a bit for the 
funny bone. If you can guess this, from Le Guide 
du Concert (Paris) kindly send the answer to the 
puzzled editorial staff of the Mustcat Courier: 
“Do you love music?—Well, rather! my name is 
Finch (Pinson), I married Miss Nightingale (Ros- 
signol), and I live in the Rue Meyerbeer.” And 
the Guide should have continued: “But while I love 
Eggs a la Rossini, I also adore Peach Melba, I use 
Mary Garden Perfume, and I was born in Harmony, 
Pa., but ought to serve a life sentence in Sing Sing 
for making this marvelous joke.” 

f‘ —_¢—-— 

FIVE YEARS AFTER THE WAR 


The Allgemeine Musikzeitung, of Berlin, had this 
charitable bit in a recent issue: “Well known for her 
anti-German spirit, Emmy Destinn, who recently 
contemplated a tour through Austria, was refused 
the use of concert halls in Vienna, Graz and Linz. 
We note this method of procedure of our Austrian 
brothers with utmost satisfaction and expect that this 
artist who hates everything German, will be accorded 
the same treatment should she attempt to appear in 
Germany.” 

scemeptennl i cesnerigeae 
GOOD NEWS 


The announcement that Maria Carreras, the Ital- 
ian pianist, who has made ‘such a splendid im- 
pression in America through her appearances here 
last season and this, has decided to accept a limited 
number of talented pupils during the time she spends 
this season in New York, should be good news to 
students of the key-board who are looking for an 
artist of reputation and experience with whom to 
polish and help perfect their playing. Mme. Car- 
reras might be called a “direct descendant” of Liszt, 
for she studied with the famous master’s two famous 
pupils Sgambati and Busoni. 


diets oeianiion 
HARD LUCK 


Once in a while somebody really has hard luck. 
Last week it was Josef Stransky and his State Sym- 
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phony Orchestra. The hard luck lay in the fact 
that the Prelude and Liebestod from Tristan and 
Isolde was the last number but one on their program 
Mr. Stransky, who has conducted this particular 
number many times in New York in the last dozen 
or more years, gave it a more impressive reading 
than we have ever heard from him before and the 
orchestra played it beautifully, decidedly better than 
anything else on the program. It was a moving, 
almost a thrilling performance, but alas! it did not 
begin until after ten o’clock, and all the reviewers 
who had come to hear the new suite by Frank 
Bridge and the Hugo Wolf songs sung by John 
McCormack, had been obliged to leave before Tris- 
tan turned up, in order to get their reports in. 

Thus it was that Lawrence Gilman said in the 
Tribune: “It may have been that Mr. Stransky’s 
orchestra was fatigued from its hitting of the Wag- 
nerial trail—for most of the players, we believe, have 
been on tour with the German Opera Company. But 
whatever the cause, they played less well than at 
their opening concert two months ago—with ragged- 
ness and dullness and opacity. There is so miuch 
good material in the band, however, that Mr. Stran- 
sky, who is an exceedingly able cultivator of orches- 
tral gardens, is bound to show us eventually a larger 
measure of good playing than he was able to disclose 
last night.” And Deems Taylor said in the World: 
“The intervening weeks, which were spent on the 
road with the German Opera Company, have helped 
to smooth out the tonal blending and general en- 
semble of the orchestra, although technical perfec- 
tion still remains an ideal rather than an accomplished 
fact. For one thing, the band has yet to play in 
absolutely perfect tune. The horns were by no 
means unanimous on this point, and the strings, 
while not actually out of tune, put just enough of a 
tentative quality into their intonation to make one 
quite conscious of the fact that they were plural in 
number.” And H. C. Colles said in the Times: 
“A symphony by Haydn, the well known C minor 
from the Salomon set, opened this concert, and 
though it could not be called a specially distinguished 
performance, it was given with neatness and care. 
The string tone of this orchestra is poor in compari- 
son with any of the others which have been heard 
at Carnegie Hall this season, and there is evidently 
still a good deal to be done before the orchestra can 
take its place among these others as an example of 
perfected instrumental ensemble.” 

It is extremely unfortunate, as already related, 
that all these gentlemen were obliged to hurry away 
before the Tristan selection, and hardly just to Mr. 
Stransky, who has worked very hard to improve his 
orchestra; although, on the other hand, the critics 
could hardly have been expected to anticipate a 
change of heart taking place after three-quarters of 
the program had been finished. 


= 
PITTSBURGH STARTS SOMETHING 


“The Musicians’ Club of Pittsburgh wishes to 
promote vigorously the operation of the plan so well 
inaugurated in December 1920. This movement aims 
to have as much good music as possible played in the 
theaters, hotels, restaurants, cafes and from the 
wireless broadcasting stations. The committee has 
selected fifty-two short, attractive works of musical 
excellence which represent composers of fifteen na- 
tions. One of these compositions is being featured 
every day for a week at the above mentioned places ; 
the same piece in each place—the featuring being 
done by placard, program note, or screen, accord- 
ing to the place of performance. The program has 
been accepted by the leading theaters throughout 
the city. The program has received the endorsement 
of all the leading women’s clubs of the city—The 
Tuesday Musical with a thousand members, The 
Outlook Alliance, The Women’s Club, and others. 
The music stofes are placarding it and the news- 
papers have given it excellent space. The Chamber 
of Commerce Bulletin will feature each weekly 
number with a historical and biographical sketch 
of the composer.” 

It seems hardly worth while to give the entire 
list of these fifty-two pieces in detail, as the majority 
of them are selected from the ordinary standard 
repertory of small orchestras, but it may satisfy the 
curiosity of Musicat Courter readers to be told 
what American works are included. They are as 
follows: Love Song, Rosary, and Narcissus, by 
Nevin; To a Wild Rose, by MacDowell; Punchin- 
ello, by Victor Herbert; Lady Picking Mulberries, 
by Kelley, and Intermezzo, from Shanewis, by 
Cadman. 





“ART FOR ART’S SAKE” 
One wonders whether the present day young gen- 


eration of musicians ever even has heard of the old 
fashioned expression, “Art for art’s sake?” 
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Sieglinde (coquettishly)—Now, really, you must 
tell me who you are. 

Siegmund—Well, then, my father was named 
Wolfe, and I came into the world with a twin sister, 
One day, while father was out, the Neidings, our 
tribal enemies, slew Ma and carried sister away, 
Dad and I stuck together for awhile, but soon he 


, 











“Die Walkie” 
Act I. 

(Scene: The interior of a sort of elaborate hut, 
built of wood. In the center the trunk of a mighty 
ash tree ranges upward and projects through the 
roof, At the right [viewed from the auditorium] 
is a fireplace, in which glow realistic logs, made of 
papier maché with incandescent electric light bulbs. 
At the left are low steps, which lead to a sleeping 
chamber; a rude deal table and some wooden stools 
are placed about the stage. When the curtain rises 
there is a terrific storm somewhere back of the hut, 
but in two or three minutes the stage hands tire and 
the raging tempest dies away, so that one of the 
Siegmund motifs can be heard on the cellos. A man 
clad in a small piece of bearskin totters in through 
the rear entrance. He seems exhausted and throws 
himself down near the fire, closing one eye, and 
with the other noting that the house is not so full 
on Wagner nights as it used to be before the war.) 

Siegmund—I know not whose hut this is, but 
here will I rest. 

Sieglinde (enters from the sleeping chamber, 
thinking her husband, Hunding, has come home. 
She sees Siegmund and stops in astonishment )— 
How now? A stranger? And in this house? Who 
wre you? 

(Siegmund, 
loudly. ) 


pretending to be asleep, snores 

















How sweetly he sings Wagner! 


Sieglinde—Ah! How sweetly he sings Wagner. 
It is the true Bayreuth method. 

Siegmund (as though awakening)—I am dry. 
A drink! A drink! 
Sieglinde—Dry ? 

out of the rain. 

Siegmund (laughs heartily and feels his clothes ) 

—Stupid, isn’t it, but the stage directions do not 
call for wet clothes. 

Sieglinde—I can give you only water. My hus- 
band’s bootlegger hasn't been here this week. 

Siegmund (drinks). 

Sieglinde—I can see your bare skin. 

Siegmund (hastily)—I beg your pardon? 

Sieglinde (with a smile)—I can see your bear 
skin. 

Siegmund (relieved ) 
I mean—(eyes her narrowly ) 
jolly, aren’t you? 

Sieglinde—You won't think so when you see me in 
the second act. 

Siegmund—How about another drink ? 

Sieglinde (she fills the horn with more water and 
hands it to Siegmund). 

(The student of the Nibelungen dramas should 
study with particular care the nature and significance 
of the various drinks dispensed by Wagner to his 
characters. From this point on in the Ring the 
libations will be rather frequent; likewise Wagner’s 
use of thirst as a dramatic device for creating new 
situations. In the later dramas, whenever the action 
threatens to stop, somebody or other is handed an 
enormous drink and immediately the trouble recom- 
mences. ) 

Siegmund (after he has drunk)-—You are not bad 
looking, and your gown and coiffure are deucedly 
becoming for a woman who lives in the backwoods. 


And yet you have just come in 


Oh, I thought you said 
say, you are awfully 


so profane about it. 


Sieglinde—This is Hunding’s hut and I am his 
wife. Where did you come from? 

Siegmund—I have been giving battle to my ene- 
mies, and I engaged them so valiantly that if | 
hadn’t run faster than they did I'd be fighting them 
still. 

Sieglinde (with admiration)—Brave man! Now 
that I know you are not a Federal agent I'll get you 
a real drink. (She fetches a horn full of mead.) 

Siegmund (smacking his lips)—That’s the stuff. 
Where do you get it? (Takes another long pull, 
and regards Sieglinde attentively.) You’re even bet- 
ter looking than I thought. I’m partial to blondes. 
I know a little girl over in Gallia— 

Sieglinde (nettled)—Finish your drink. 

Siegmund (empties the horn)—My, but that’s 
good! Say, baby, you're positively. a beauty! 
(Quickly.) It’s warm in here. I’ll have to be going. 

Sieglinde—Tarry, stranger. My husband never 
talks to me like that. 

Siegmund—That’s because he’s your husband. He 
does not understand you, and you are a woman who 
ought to be understood. You are unhappy. So am 
I. Let’s be unhappy together. (They look into each 
other’s eyes unhappily. ) 

Sieglinde (wildly)—Ha! what’s that? 

Siegmund (leaps eight feet in affright)—Where ? 

Sieglinde—There—behind you—that black thing 
jumping up and down. 

Sieglinde (relieved)—Oh, that’s only the con- 
ductor working up a fortissimo in the orchestra. 

Sieglinde (hurriedly )—Fortissimo? That means 
Hunding is home. (Enter Hunding, a forbidding 
looking personage, dressed in black fur, wearing a 
tall cap made of black eagle feathers, and carrying a 
spear and shield. He sees Siegmund and looks in- 

quiringly at Sieglinde.) 

Sieglinde (hastily)—I didn’t invite him. 

Hunding—’Tis well. As he is our guest we shall 
have to shelter him. What have we for supper? 

Sieglinde—A boiled dinner, dearie. Corned beef 
and cabbage— 

Hunding (in an awful voice )—What—again ? 

Sieglinde—There’s a little of the pickled dinosaur 
feet, if you'd like that. 

Hunding (his answer is sung to such deep bass 
notes that the words cannot be distinguished ). 





























Hunding’s answer cannot be distinguished. 


Sieglinde—Very well, darling, but you need’nt be 
it. (She prepares the meal.) 
Hunding (to Siegmund)—Tell me about your- 


self. 


Siegmund—lI don’t know who I am, I don’t know 


where I came from, I don’t know where I am now. 
, , . 
and I don’t know where I’m going. 


Hunding—Anything you do know? 
Siegmund—I don’t know. 
Hunding—Thanks. (He looks sharply from his 


guest to his wife and seems to make mental com- 
parison of their faces. ) 
a striking resemblance to each other ? 


Do you know, you two bear 


Siegmund (carelessly )—Yes, I noticed that we 


look very much alike—especially Mrs. Hunding. 


(The music here indicates that Siegmund and 


Sieglinde are twins, but Wagner’s score, clever as it 
is, does not tell us that one is a boy and the other 
a girl. ) 














The music indicates that Siegmund and Sieglinde are twins. 


too, disappeared, leaving behind only the wolf skin 
he used to wear. Since then I have been fighting 
the foes of the Wolflings, my tribe, and slew full 
many of the miscreants. 

Hunding (with a roar )—Ha! you belong to a race 
which violates what men revere. (The music here 
leads one to suspect that Hunding knows a deal more 
than he cares to admit about the murder of Mrs, 
Wolfe and the abduction of young Miss Wolfe.) 
Know, then, Siegmund Wolfe, that I am one of your 
foes. For this night you are my guest, but tomor- 
row I challenge you to mortal combat. 

Siegmund (with a quick look at Sieglinde)—Can't 
| board here permanently ? 

Sieglinde (to Hunding )—Let him stay. We have 
a spare room and we really need the money. Spring 
is here—I shall require new things— 

Hunding—I have spoken. (To Sieglinde) Get 
thee my nightcap and wait for me there. (Points 
to the bedchamber.) Before you go, prepare my 
evening drink. 

Sieglinde prepares Wagnerian drink No. 3, made 
with wood alcohol, which she pours into a horn and 
hands to Hunding. Then she looks meaningly at 
Siegmund and exits backward to the bedchamber.) 

Siegmund (to Hunding )—You might have offered 
a fellow some of that booze. 

Hunding—Silence! I'll 
(Exits to bedchamber. ) 

Siegmund (alone )—I have a strange habit, when- 
ever I am alone, of singing out loud the story of my 
life. Here goes: “My father told me that some day 
when I needed it most I should find a sword. It 
seemeth to me that this is the moment.” 

(By a strange coincidence, at that moment a stage 
hand in the wings begins to train a calcium light on 
the trunk of the great ash tree, and after the light 
has danced about everywhere but in the right place 
for a minute or two it finally illumines the hilt of 
a sword which projects apparently from a blade 
buried in the tree. Everybody in the audience can- 
not help noticing the light and the hilt, but Siegmund, 
who is only a dozen feet from both, does not see the 
weapon, although he comments as follows: “Ah, a 
light shines on the tree. It must be the light of Sieg- 
linde’s eyes. Well, I guess I'll turn in.” (Puts his 
watch and money on the table.) 

Sieglinde (attired in what appears to be a robe de 
nuit, steps out of the bedroom door )—Psst! 

(Siegmund listens. ) 

Sieglinde—Psst ! 

Siegmund (in alarm)—A snake! (is about to climb 
onto the table). 

Sieglinde—Yes, it is I. 

Siegmund—Where’s old Mr. Groucho? : 

Sieglinde (winks)—I gave him a sleeping potion 
in that horn I handed him. Now you beat it before 
he wakes up. As for a sword, there is one in that 
tree, to be won by him who draws it out. It was 
thrust there by a mysterious old man who wore a 
slouch hat pulled over one eye and sat among the 
guests at the wedding where I was the unw: 
bride of Hunding. His other eye cast terrible looks 
at every one but me. I think I know who he was. 

(So does that part of the audience which attended 
Rheingold, for they remember Wotan and his soli- 
tary optic. The rest of the listeners have absolutely 
no idea of what Sieglinde is talking about.) 

Siegmund—And no one has been able to draw 


see you tomorrow. 
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out that sword? 
Sieglinde—No one—that is, not since last Thurs- 
day, when another tenor sang your part. : 
Siegmund (takes out a pocket knife)—I have tt 
I’ll cut the tree from around the sword. ; 
Sieglinde—Are you, then, the hero I’ve been walt- 
ing for to help me get hunk on Hunding and take 
me hence ? 
Siegmund (bowing chevalresquely )—That’s me— 
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a Siegmund: “And no one has been able to draw out that 
a sword?” 


a that’s I, I mean. (The door in the rear opens slowly 
"and the moonlight streams in.) Siegmund (in great 
consternation )—Good heavens, what’s that? 
4 Sieglinde—Spring. 
' Siegmund—It’s a damned poor spring, the way 
that door flies open and— 
Sieglinde—Not that kind of a spring. Real spring 
‘has come. See, what a beautiful night it is. Come 
© outside. 
Siegmund—I. never go out at night without 
‘ goloshes. It’s sodewy. Besides, if I sing the Spring 
| Song off the stage the audience won't hear it. (He 
) sings. ) 
(It should be noticed how cleverly Wagner has led 
“up to the introduction of his famous Spring Song, 
and how integral a part of the work it really is.) 
Sieglinde—I’m sure I’ve met you somewhere be- 
‘fore. I have it. You look like the old man in the 
slouch hat at my wedding. Was Wolfe realiy your 
father ? 
> Siegmund—Well, we called him Wolfe for short, 
though his real name was Walse. 
1) Sieglinde—If your father was Walse and you are 
4: Walsung, then it was for you that he stuck the 
word in the tree. You are Siegmund. 

Siegmund (grasps the sword © hilt)—Whoop-la! 
is with you. (Withdraws the sword from the tree. ) 
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Nothung, I christen thee—the Sword in Need. (To 
© Sieglinde)—Fly with me, my bride. 

+ Sieglinde—Wéalse was my father, too. 
ny brother. 
9 Siegmund—A mere detail. Come. 

(They embrace, and according to Wagner’s ex- 

licit directions, the curtain falls quickly. ) 
Act II. 

(Our survey of the first act was necessarily 
lengthy, as many doubtful points had to be fixed 
dearly in the mind of the learner before he could 
venture safely into the mixed company and happen- 
ings to follow. The scene now represents a wild 
aid rocky fastness built of pine planks and covered 
, With canvas, painted to look like stone. Wotan, in 

amor and carrying a spear, appears with Briinn- 
4 hilde, his daughter. She also is armed.) 

Wotan—Haste thee to the fray. The noble hero 
} Siegmund—a WaAlsung—is to engage in combat with 

Hunding. See that the fight is fair, but make Sieg- 

mund win, 

, Briinnhilde (clambering gingerly among the pine 
=) —Ho-yo-to-ho! Heia-ha! Heia-ha! Ho-yo- 
to-ho ! 

Wotan—What have you got to oi yoi about? 
_Briinnhilde—That’s the college cry of the Valky- 
nes, Popsy dear. 

Wotan (angrily)—I forbid you to call me Popsy. 
_Briinnhilde—You'll be called worse directly. 
Here's your wife Fricka. I’m off. (Exits.) 
_Fricka—This, then, is where I find you at last. 
You look pale. 

Wotan—Great snakes! That reminds me—I 
taven’t eaten one of Freia’s apples for ages. (Takes 
me from his pocket.) Have one, Mother? We 

ve no bananas today. (Fricka snorts with rage.) 
Of course, vou don’t need any—you look well enough 
} "thout them. Pardon my eating while I listen. 
_Fricka—I am the Goddess of Matrimony. Hund- 
ngs hearth has been violated. His dishonor must 

avenged. 

Wotan—Poppycock ! 
| Fricka—Siegmund and Sieglinde have wronged 

And they are brother and sister. 

Wotan—Well, what of it? (Blushes, takes two or 
tee bites of apple very quickly and almost chokes. ) 
. ticka—Serves you right for your indecency. 
Siegmund must fall. 

,\4\ purely domestic scene follows, into which we 
+ ll not pry tactlessly. Wotan tries to make clear 
°Fricka that it is destined for a mere human to 
"ork the ultimate salvation of the gods, which ap- 
Mars to be threatened, and that Siegmund is the hero 
"question. Fricka shows that young Wolfe-WaAl- 
‘ing is an artificial hero, led into Hunding’s hut by 
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Wotan’s machinations, and assisted to win the magic 
sword placed there for him by his doting father. 
Incidentally, Fricka makes some pointed remarks 
about Briinnhilde’s parentage and Wotan’s evening 
amusements in general. Wotan, after some desul- 
tory and useless arguing, acts the part of an expe- 
rienced husband and says: “So be it. Siegmund 
shall fall.”) 

Fricka—You swear? 

Wotan—I swear (does so loudly, and perfervidly, 
as Mrs. W. exits). 

Briinnhilde (enters, leading a meek looking horse, 
apparently of the ordinary pattern. However, it is 
named Grane, and bears the reputation of being able 
to fly through the air at its mistress’ command )— 
Wash she mad, Dad? 

Wotan—Awfully. 

( With this slight prévocation Wotan enters into a 
long harangue telling Briinnhilde a few chapters of 
his life which the average tactful father hardly would 
care to have his daughter find out. He relates that 
after Erda, who knows everything, warned him about 
the Rheingold ring, he went to Wala to find out more. 
He made love to that lady, and she bore him Briinn- 
holde and her eight sisters, the Valkyries. All the 














“Was she mad, dad.” 


nine Wala girls were reared to take dead heroes to 
Walhalla, there to form a garrison to protect the 
Gods. “They will be safe,” so Wala told Wotan, 
“as long as Alberich does not own the ring which 
now belongs to Fafner. Only a hero free from bar- 
gains and intrigues can save the situation, for the 
end of the Gods is near when Alberich rears a son.” 
Siegmund was to have been that hero! And now 
Alberich has bought a woman for gold and an inter- 
esting event is imminent at the Alberich home.) 

Brunnhilde—Suppose it’s a girl. 

Wotan (angrily)—No such luck. (He instructs 
her as to the manner of dispatching Siegmund ac- 
cording to Fricka’s will. Both exit.) 

(Enter Siegmund and Sieglinde.) 

Sieglinde—Let us fly farther. 

Siegmund (moodily )—I haven’t got wings. 

Sieglinde—Do you love me? 

Siegmund (yawning)—Isn’t it time for a meal? 
(Sieglinde faints.) 

Siegmund (as Briinnhilde steps out from behind 
a huge pasteboard rock. She carries her spear and 
shield.) —-What are you selling? 

Briinnhilde (explains to Siegmund that he must 
die and follow her to Walhalla.) 

Siegmund—Will Sieglinde go with me there? 

Briinnhilde—No. 

Siegmund (to himself )—Oh, death, where is thy 
sting? (To Brinnhilde)—What’s your phone num- 
ber in Walhalla? 

Briinnhilde—Most of the time I live here in Rock- 
ville. 

Siegmund—That settles it. I won’t die and go 
to Walhalla. (Winks at Briinnhilde.) 

Briinnhilde—Isn’t she your wife? 

Siegmund (averting his gaze)—-No—my sister. 

Brinnhilde (joyfully)—I'll help you live. I'll 
protect you in the fight with Hunding. 

(Cries heard in the rear and Hunding appears. 
Siegmund rushes to meet him. Briinnhilde holds 
Hunding, and Siegmund is about to stab him, when 
a stage hand sets off some red powder. By its Godly 
glare Wotan is seen. He stretches forth his spear 
and against it Siegmund’s sword is shattered to bits. 
Hunding kills him.) 

Briinnhilde (as she scampers off with Sieglinde) 
—My, won’t father give me a walloping for this! 


Act III. 


(The scene is more rocks. Mounted Valkyries 
ride hither and thither through the air. That is, 
Wagner wishes they might do so. Instead, the stage 
manager shows moving pictures of the aerial horse 
race and the animals are seen galloping rapidly to and 
also fro through the clouds. The scene is one of 
thrilling excitement for the cinema operator.) 

Briinnhilde (appears from the side with Sieglinde, 
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after a film horse has flown across the rear, center.) 
—Nice mess you got me into. 

Sieglinde—You have saved me and the child that 
will call Siegmund father— 

Briinnhilde—When did you say you met Sieg- 
mund ? 

Sieglinde—Y esterday. 

(Briinnhilde looks as though she wished to ask 
another question, but does not do so.) 

The Valkyries—good-night—here 
(They fly away.) 

Wotan—lIt’s a lucky thing your mother has the 
cat-’o-nine-tails at home. 

Briinnhilde (testily)—-Oh, sing your Wotan’s 
Farewell and get over with it. The audience can't 
wait all night. 

Wotan (unheedingly)—I’m going to put you to 
sleep on this rock and surround you with fire. You 
shall be the bride of the first man who dashes through 
these flames and kisses you. 

Briinnhilde—Don’t make it so hard to find a hus- 
band. Heaven only knows how old I am now. 

Wotan—lI have spoken! 

Briinnhilde (stretches herself on the rocky couch. ) 
—Good-night dad. 

Wotan—Good-night, my dear. Don’t catch cold. 
( He covers her with her helmet and shield, and makes 
weird passes in the air with her spear. Through 
cracks in the floor the steam pipes under the stage 
belch forth thin steam. All the stage hands crouch 
behind the rocks and blow flames onto the scene with 
bellows. This is the famous Feuerzauber, or Magic 
Fire scene. Wotan starts to walk away.) 

Brinnhilde (Matzenauer)—Where shall we sup 
tonight, Clarence? 

Wotan (Clarence Whitehill )—Hush! 
tain isn’t down. 

(The next installments will treat of Siegfried and 
Gotterdammerung. ) 

(To be continued) 
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VARIATIONETTES 


By the Editor-in-Chief 
The eternal triangle in music is in the scherzo 
movement of Liszt’s E flat piano concerto. 
zn ne 
New York, December 14, 1923. 
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Dear Mr. Liebling: 

Where can I get the 52 Variations you say you wrote? 
What house published them? I want.to get them. I take 
it they are like the 21 Variations of Beethoven. Thanking 
you for the information, 

I am, very truly yours, 
Avsert L. Brown. 

We suspect that Mr. Brown is trying to spoof 
us. Maybe our Variations are better than those of 
Beethoven, and maybe they are not. Posterity will 
decide the question. One thing is sure, however, 
and it is that we were paid more for our Variations 
than Beethoven received for his. 

eenre”e 

A Brooklyn admirer wrote to Coenraad V. Bos: 
“Kindly let me know if you’d care to teach me 
Chopin and Liszt and how much per lesson.” The 
pianist answered: “Dear Sir: I don’t care to teach 
you Chopin and Liszt; they both would be too ex- 
pensive for you. Perhaps you’d better try Park & 
Tilford. Very truly, C. V. Bos.” 

nme 

While engaged in the annual Christmas cleaning 
of our desk a distant corner of it yielded up a little 
yellowed card on which we read: “Stormfield, 
Redding, Conn., August 18, 1910. To Variations: 
I have the pleasure of informing you that I was born 
in Redding, Conn., this morning at 8:15. Mother 
and I are well. Very truly yours, Nina Gabril- 
owitsch,” 

eRe 

From the New York World of December 20: 

Mr. Stransky’s program was a judicious balancing of old 
and new material, with John McCormack as soloist to make 
sure that everybody was quite happy. He began with 
Haydn’s ninth symphony, which is neither so weighty as Bee 
thoven’s ninth nor so long. ’ 

Maybe, however, John will sing Beethoven’s ninth 
at his next appearance; that is, if he decided not 
to do Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique or Strauss’ Helden- 
leben. 

Rneme*e 

Is it because of the tendency of the times, that a 
‘phone call came to the box office of the Wagnerian 
Opera Company for “two seats for Wagner’s lo 
henstein?” This on the authority of General Di- 
rector Melvin Dalberg. 

nrne 

There is enough discord in Mexico to 
excellent subject for a modern symphonic pcem. 

ere 


Make if al 


A New York daily newspaper headline of Decem 
ber 24: “Hearing Tune, She Leaps Into River.” 
Dreadful. Why not simply have walked away? 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1923-1924 


HARRY ASKIN, Mgr. 
1451 Broadway New York 


RUTH ECTON 


SOPRANO 


Address: 437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


HEMPEL 


Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Assisted by { Coe aeo Pitre, Flutiet 


Management of Frieda Hempel 


185 Madison Avenue 
Steinway Piano 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
Trinity Principle Pedagogy 
MUSICIANSHIP 


NOT “DO RE MI” 


SIGHT SINGING {RGF nutes, 


Special Music Course, Jan. 28th to Feb. 8th, 
Miami! Conservatory, Miami, Fla. 


121 Madi Ave. (30th St.) 


Phone Madison Square 9069 New York City 
58 Associate 7 Teachers Wanted 


Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, wil! continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


harge. 
’ Whh the wyr- at the disposal of the Musicat Covniza 


it 1s qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica Coveter will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 

All leatt should be addressed 
information Bureau, Musical Courter 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 
6 East Ejighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 1644 Rhinelander L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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McA t’s Covenant Biste ScHoot Music. 

Reginald L. McAll is in charge of the music at the Church 
of the Covenant, giving special attention to the singing of 
the children as well as the grown-ups of the Bible school. 
He has some original ideas as to en masse singing, especially 
of church music, carols and chants, and his application of 
these ideas results in unusually effective singing. Apart 
from the regular standard hymns sung at the Christmas 
period there were carols by Kullak, Garrett, Hodges, Adams, 
Stainer, Roberts, Nagler and Chambers, as well as carols 
of Old Welsh and Old English origin. Chimes, interludes 
and sentences completed this ‘interesting program. 

Mr. McAIll is best known to organists as chairman of the 
executive committee for some years past (and let us hope 
for many years to come) of the National Association of 
Organists. The splendid conventiqgn in Rochester (at the 
Eastman School of Music last August) was largely due to 
his many ideas, and it is safe to say this will also apply to 
the coming Atlantic City convention. 

Two Ovmstep Pupits HEarp, 

Margaret Woodbridge Price, soprano, and George Arthur 
Price, baritone, pupils of Robert E. S. Olmsted, are a well- 
matc hed vocal couple— he, vigorous and manly baritone, and 
she a winsome soprano of smoothly flowing style. They 
were heard in a program of seven numbers, singing English, 
French, Italian and German, at the Olmsted ‘studio, December 
16. Mrs. Price's poise and style as well as her vocal quality, 
were evident to all in her singing of arias and songs by 
Mozart, Debussy, Faure, Hué, Carpenter, Lobdell and Hors- 
man. Mr. Price sang Massenet’s Vision Fugitive with tender 
expression and some notably beautiful high tones; his other 
songs were by Dvorak, Keel, Busch, some Negro 'Spirituals, 
and together the artist- couple sang Hildach’s The Passage 
Birds’ Farewell. Edith Adair Swain’s accompaniments 
were excellent in every respect, and it is evident that Mr. 
Olmsted carries out his high ideals. There was a large 
attendance. 

Gustave L. Becker Pupits at WuRLITZER’s. 

Johanna Appelbloom-Arnold, pianist, was highly praised 
for her playing at the Wurlitzer auditorium concert of De- 
cember 15, and but for her support the affair would have 
been impossible, January 5, Hazel Escher, another Becker 
pupil, will give a recital in this hall. Zadic Jacobs (Becker 
pupil) has just returned after several appearances as pianist 
and accompanist up state. 

METROPOLITAN THEATER LEAGUE. 

Blanche H. Camp is founder and president of the Metro- 
politan Theater League, which on December 13 gave a very 
successful matinee social. The League arranges opera 
parties, musicales, etc., during the season, and among its 
honorary members are Victor Herbert, Elsie Janis, Mrs. 
Theo. Thomas, and Vincent Lopez. 

Artine THomas Sincs Via Rapio. 

Arline Thomas, American dramatic soprano, was heard 
December 18 in a recital from radio station WEAF, singing 
two groups of songs by Leoni, Tipton, Cadman, Scott, Penn, 
Wood and Tennent. 

EpNA Morecanp Now In Paris. 

Edna Moreland, the dramatic soprano, whose many appear- 
ances before Greater New York Women’s clubs brought her 
wide recognition, has been in Paris for over a year past. 
She is developing her French diction under Camille Decreus, 
director of the Fontainebleau Conservatoire. She goes to 
opera with Mlle, Wolff, and is much sought socially. One 
who knows says that “Edna Moreland is being transformed 
into .une dame Parisienne.” 

Frances DeV. Batt ANNoUNCES THREE 

Three illustrated talks on the evolution of modern music 
are planned by Frances De Villa Ball on successive Thurs- 
days, January 17, 24, and 31, all these occurring at private 
residences. F. W. R. 


Dubinsky Musical Art Studio Recital 

A faculty concert at which chamber music was performed 
was given Sunday afternoon, December 16, when, under 
Vladimir Dubinsky’s direction, three works for string in- 
struments, with songs and piano solos, were heard. Mr. 
Dubinsky, whose fluent speech and wide English vocabulary 
is admired, introduced the chamber music numbers with 
interesting and witty explanatory remarks. The seldom heard 
trio by Beethoven, Serenade, op. 8, for violin, viola and 
cello, was the interesting opening number, played by Boris 
Kreinine (violin), Samuel Stilman (viola), and Mr. Du- 
binsky, and about it Mr. Dubinsky wove a pretty story of 
lover and sweetheart. Schubert’s famous long trio, op. 
99, was the closing number, performed by Ariel Rubinstein 
(piano), Samuel Stilman (violin), and Vladimir Dubinsky 
(cello). Between these numbers Nikolai Oulukanoff, bari- 
tone, sang two songs by Scontrino and Gretchaninoff, and 
Nicholas Nicholaieff played three piano numbers, by Bach- 
Busoni and Chopin. 

All of Mr. Dubinsky’s associates in The Musical Art 
Studios are first rate musicians, and collaborate in making 
this studio, probably the only one of its kind making a 
specialty of teaching the performance of chamber music, 
a real success. 


RECITALS, 


Trabilsee Pupils Active 


There is considerable activity in the Trabilsee studios 
these days when many reports are coming in of the successes 
of artist pupils and vocalists from the studios are receiving 
numerous engagements. All this speaks well for the energy 
and the excellent teaching ability of Tofi Trabilsee. 

Madge Raffetta, soprano, formerly of the Chicago Opera 
and at present concertizing im Europe with much success, 
will return to the United States about the first of January 
for the 1924 season, which she plans as her last in grand 
opera, due to the fact that there is a large demand for her 
recitals of folk songs of the various countries. Mme. Raff- 
etta, an artist pupil of Mr. Trabilsee, will sing in America 
until June, 1924, when she will sail for Europe te begin her 
tour there, which will take her through seven countries. 

Mr. Trabilsee recently received word from another of 
his artist pupils, Cynthia Lovelace, soprano, who is at 
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present touring the Western States, where a number of the 
managers have been so impressed with her singing that 
reégagements to appear in concerts, oratorios and operatic 
recitals have resulted. 

Rita Hamsun, dramatic soprano, recently gave five consec- 
utive concerts ‘for the Wurlitzer Company. The concert 
manager there was so pleased that he engaged her for a 
series of concerts. Miss Hamsun will start on a concert tour 
about the first of the year. 


HEMPEL JOINS ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 


For One Night Only—But She “Stops the Show.” 

Frieda Hempel took a flyer in Flo Ziegfeld’s Follies the 
other night in Detroit, and “stopped the show.” A little 
earlier in the evening she had “stopped another show.” That 
one was in Orchestral Hall, where she made her first ap- 
pearance with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch conducting. The Blue Danube as an encore 
only aroused greater enthusiasm. She had no more orches- 
tra music, no piano, nothing but bows and smiles to offer; 
but not until the lights were turned out would the audience 
go. Then Hempel was off to the Detroit Athletic Club, 
where the Ziegfeld Follies were giving a special midnight 
performance for a most worthy Christmas Fund. 

They gave the prima donna as royal a reception back 
stage as did the capacity audience in front, and the whole 
company insisted on escorting her to the spotlight. Way 
Down Upon the Swanee River and Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny started the tumult, and Dixie finished it. The six- 
teen Tiller girls were all on tiptoe in the wings—that is the 
way most of their ballet goes; and singers and high step- 
pers were in rapt attention all around. Gilda Gray and 
Evelyn Law led the avalanche of beauties that crowded 
around their distinguished guest to settle several momentous 
questions : Was Hempel’s hair bobbed in the latest Parisian 
bob, or was it just dressed that way? Did her gown boast 
any back at all except her own perfect back? Where did 
she get that rouge? Was her vamping just natural, or the 
last word in art? They say that when Walter C. Kelly, 
the much-beloved Virginia Judge, loaned by the Temple 
Theater, adjourned court to go fishing, he asked Miss 
Hempel to go along. Andrew Tombes and Jimmy Hussey, 
of the Follies, got nervous about their manners and lost out 
altogether. Andrew threatened to tell Frieda he was de- 
lighted to meet her. Jimmy insisted that while it was all 
right to call kings and coloraturas by their first names, you 
strangled your emotions when you met them and chillily 
murmured, How do you do? While they were ragging an 
etiquette book to find out, the girls tucked Miss Hempel 
into her car, bade her an affectionate farewell and sped 
her on her way. 


D’ Alvarez Hostess at Tea 


Marguerite D’Alvarez received at tea in her new home, 
39 West 67th S‘reet, on Sunday afternoon, December 16 
Among the guests were Carl Van Vechten, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Sherwin, Josephine Jacoby, Fortune Gallo, Clara 
Novello-Davies, Harry Solomon, Lawrence Leonard, T. 
Curran, Miss Stettheimer, Lyell Barber, Dr. William Mac- 
loud and Karl Vollmoeller. 

In bringing her lares and penates from her Parisian 
home, Mme. D’Alvarez has succeeded in creating a bit 
of the old world in the very heart of New York City. Her 
rare furniture and hangings, with their astonishing blues, 
yellows and reds of old Spain, are heirlooms and mementoes 
received at different times in appreciation of her art. 

In creating this intimately personal background, Mme. 
D’Alvarez is but carrying out her statements to the effect 
that it is impossible for her to prepare her programs prop- 
erly and create her interpretations—those most unusual 
interpretations for which she is noted—unless her surround- 
ings are symbolic of what she endeavors to express as an 
artist. 


Myra Hess ‘Remens to England 


Myra Hess left for England on December 15, following a 
most successful season in America. She will return to the 
United States in January, 1925, and many dates for her 
fourth season are already booked. Miss Hess, now con- 
sidered one of the greatest pianists of the day, can only stay 
in America for half of the season, owing to her European 
engagements. She gave thirty concerts while here, and has 
thirty-five more to give in Europe before her vacation next 
summer. 


Judson House Re-engaged for Messiah 
Judson House, the tenor, has been again engaged by the 


Worcester, Mass., Oratorio Society, to sing a performance 
of Handel’s Messiah in Mechanics’ Hall, December 27. 


* SODER-HUEGK 


EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH OF 


singers: George Reimherr, Walter Mills, Marion 
» wy 4 Rothermel, Elsie Lovell-Hankins, Hard- 





the following prominent 
Lovell, Ellie Marion Ebel! 
Bernard 


grave Kirkbride, 
m Write for booklet and details 
ae Se METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York 


im Session Phone: 4119 Penn, and 2634 Penn 








EVELYN MACNEVIN 
CONTRALTO — 


“Her voice is one of unusual 
beauty and volume.”—New York 
Herald. 


“Her tone is of high quality, 


and she never fails in intona- 
tion.”"—Toronto Dail Star. 


Exclusive Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway New York 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 











PROMINENT YouNG Swiss Composes New Quartet. 

Zurich, December 3.—Five Movements for String 
Quartet, is the title of a new work by Othmar Schoeck, 
the most prominent of the younger Swiss composers. At 
its first performance, the work met with a great success 
which was in no small degree due to a splendid rendition 
by the Zurich Tonhalle Quartet. 

H. W. D 
AMERICAN Pianists Give Lonpon REcITALs. 

London, December 11.—Arthur Shattuck, in London for 
a short time, gave a recital here last week at which he 
played Bach’s Capriccio upon the departure of a Beloved 
Brother, Reynaldo Hahn’s Sonatina in C and Brahms’ F 
minor sonata. Mr. Shattuck is excellent, both as a techni- 
cian and an interpreter. 

Henry Cowell, American pianist-composer, who gave a 
recital of his own works here yesterday, impressed rather 
by his manner of presentation than by the matter presented. 
The use of the whole of the forearm by laying it flat down 
on the keys is a novelty to Londoners and the audience was 
patient but not enthusiastic. The program listed a number 
of short pieces including one entitled What’s this? So 
far not even the most elucidated of our musical critics has 
attempted as much as a suggestion. 

G.:G 
Econ Potitak ABLE to Conpuct AGAIN. 

Hamburg, December 1.—After a severe illness of ten 
months’ duration, Egon Pollak, first conductor of the Ham- 
burg Opera, has again resumed activity, although he has 
not yet thoroughly recovered from the effects of a serious 
operation. 

A. S. 
Doprer’s NEw SYMPHONY A SENSATION IN HAMBURG. 

Hamburg, December 1.—In a recent concert of the Ham- 
burg Philharmonie, a new symphony by the Dutch com- 
poser, Cornelis Dopper, conducted by Kark Muck, met 
with such success that it was given two extra performances. 
The symphony is built on Dutch folktunes and is notable 
for the almost unbelievable contrapuntal virtuosity dis- 
played and for an entirely new instrumental effect in the 
stretto of the closing fugue which is executed solely by the 
four tympani. ye 


HamBurRG CHaAptTer or I. S. C. M. OrGANIZzED. 


Hamburg, Dezember 1—The Baton chapter of the 
I. S. C. M. has been formed with the “Bayreuther Bund” 
as a nucleus. The chapter will undertake seven concerts 
to be conducted by Rudolf Schulz-Dornburg. The first 
three of these will be devoted to ancient church music, 
while the remaining concerts will be dedicated to the 
moderns including such names as Schénberg, Hindemith, 
Rudi Stephan, Ludwig Weber, Erwin Lendvai, Cornelis 
Dopper, Max Butting, Heinz Kaminski, etc. ASS. 
VieNNA TO HEAR First PERFORMANCE OF NEW SYMPHONY. 

Wiesbaden, December 1.—The Viennese _pianist- 
composer, Cornelius Czarniawski, at present a resident here, 


has just completed his second symphony, op. 31, for soli, 
chorus, orchestra and organ. The work, which requires 
a full evening for performance, will have its first per- 


formance in Vienna under Prof. Leopold Reichwein. 
A. -&. 
Wotr anp Sacus No Loncer Monopouize Bertin HALLs. 
Berlin,, December 1.—Berlin’s largest musical bureau, 
Wolf and Sachs, has, it is learned, severed its contract 
with the proprietor of the Philharmonie, which for the last 
forty years has given them a virtual monopoly on the most 
important concert halls in Berlin. As a result, the Phil 
harmonie and Beethoven Hall are now available in free 
competition to all artists and all concert managers, includ 
ing, of course, the firm of Wolf and Sachs. A. Q 


Respicoi! To Be Direcror or St. Cecinia in Rome. 

Rome, December 2.—Ottorino Respighi, the well known 
and popular composer, has just been nominated Director of 
St. Cecilia, Rome. DP. 


PRIZE-WINNERS For ITALIAN Lyric Opera CoMPETITION. 

Rome, December 3.—The jury of the competition for 
a lyric opera prize (of which Puccini is one), has awarded 
the coveted 100,000 lira to critics of one of the dailies, Bruno 
Baritit, for his opera Emirai, and Gino Robbiani for his 
opera Anna Kerenina. 


Pizzett1 Gives Concert IN Lonpon, 

London, December 11.—Ildebrando Pizzetti, the Italian 
composer, made his first public appearance in London last 
night at a concert of his own compositions, at which he 
was assisted by Anne Thursfield (singer), Arnold Trowell 
(cellist), and Arrigo Serato (violinist). The program 
included his violin and piano sonata and the new cello sonata 
which had an enthusiastic reception from a delighted audi- 
ence. It was all very beautiful music very beautifully per- 
formed; clear, sane conceptions that were entirely individual 
and yet possessed of a very human appeal. Complete 
technical knowledge of harmonic groundwork and melodic 
development was as clearly evinced by the music as by 
the musiciatls who interpreted it. G G 

Lonpon PuBLISHERS JoIN Forces. 

London, December 9.—The well known London publishers, 
Messrs. Curwen and Co. and Messrs. F. and B. Goodwin, 
have just amalgamated their catalogues. Felix Goodwin 
has joined the firm of Curwen, the stock of the Goodwin 
edition having been transferred to their address at 24 
Berners Street. G, & 

Buscu Piays PAGANINI’s STRAD. 

Vienna, November 23.—The performance of Berlioz’s 
Harold Symphony, under Bruno Walter, was a unique event 
through the collaboration of Adolph Busch, who played the 
big viola solo on the Stradivarius viola formerly owned by 
Paganini—the same instrument for which Berlioz is said 
fo have composed the incidental solo of this i 4 


ANOTHER OFFENBACH “NOVELTY.” 
Vienna, November 25.—Carl Lafite, who compiled 
Hannerl, a sequel to Springtime, from Schubert melodies, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


is responsible for Princess Tanagra, a comic opera based 

on music of Offenbach, which Weingartner has accepted 

for the Volksoper. The other novelties of that house 

include Anna Karenina, the new Hubay opera, and The 

Birds, by Braunfels. The company of the Volksoper, 

headed by Weingartner, will make a tour of = a 
> 


spring. 
GERMANY ELIMINATING Price DiscRIMINATION AGAINST 
FOREIGNERS. 
Berlin, December 1—As a result of the new conditions 


in Germany, by which all exchange advantages to foreigners 
are eliminated, the municipality has been forced to abolish 
the supertax which foreigners had to pay in hotels, at the 
same time reducing this “sojourn tax” to twenty percent 
of the room rent. Foreigners now pay the same prices 
as natives everywhere, even in the opera, and the hire of 
most halls for artists is now the same, Pipa oo of 
nationality. veg 


UNKNowWN BruckNek PsatmM HEarp. 
Vienna, November 28.—A _ heretofore unknown 
Psalm, by Anton Bruckner, has received its very first 
hearing in a concert of the Vienna Choral Society. It is 
an early and none too important work written for five- 
part chorus and trombone accompaniment with a fugne in 
its second section. P. B. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Support. 

“Would you be good enough to give us information for use of the 
Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, concerning the cities in which the 
Board of lucation, the City Administration or Chamber of 
Commerce have appropriated funds to the support of a symphony 
orchestra? We want this information to send to our local mayor 
and his associates, in asking them to do something towards the 
support of the Syracuse Symphony, particularly in sending the 
school children to our next series of concerts. We would be 
grateful for anything along this line.” 

The only city that regularly appropriates funds for its symphony or- 
chestra is Baltimore. A number of cities provide funds for summer 
concerts, 





\ GOLLiwoe. 


“I would appreciate very much an explanation or a little sketch, 
if possible, of a ‘Golliwog’ as used by Debussy for the title of 
one of the pieces of the Children’s Corner Series, Goliwog’s 
Cakewalk. I have been unable to find it in any dictionary.” 
You will not find Golliwog in any dictionary, as it is a made-up word 

to describe a grotesque doll which some one invented and gave that 
name, The doll is made in a manner that allows it to be moved—or 
danced—in all sorts of contortions. It is jet black from head to foot, 
the jet black hair standing out stiffly in every direction. The Golliwog 
was born in England, but doubtless Debussy saw one of the dolls 
and was amused with its various postures and movements, which 
inspired the Golliwog’s Cakewalk. 


PosITION AS VIOLINIST. 


“IT am a reader of the Muscat Courter and wish to get some 
information regarding getting a position as violinist. I am nine 
teen years of age and am considered an excellent violinist. I have 
tried to get a position either in an orchestra or stage work and 
do not know the procedure necessary to obtain one. Some very 
good judges of music have told me that I have the makings of a 
great violinist. Trusting that you will be able to give me this 
information, I thank you in advance.” 
lo obtain a position as violinist in a profession 

work, the first requisite is to join the Musicians’ 
ton Avenue), nearly all the orchestras 
You would have to pass some sort of 
come a member, but you could obtain all details at the headquarters 
on Lexingtor Avenue. Do not, however, listen too much to what 
“good judges” of music tell you about your qualifications, for friends 
often have a way of making statements of that kind. If you have 
the talent to be a “great” violinist, it means hard work for some years. 
Keep on studying and improving yourself in your profession. You prob- 


al orchestra, or stage 
Union al 253 Lexing 
cing made up of “union” men, 
examination in order to be 








ably know yourself how much you have accomplished up to the present 
time and what you need in the way of study. 
You Reminp Me, SWEETING. 

“For years I have been trying to get some information in regard 
to a song called You Remind Me, Sweeting, from the Marriage 
of Guinevere, by Richard Hovey. I heard it sung by a member 
of a glee club over twenty years ago and kept the name of it be- 
cause at that time it made an impression upon me. If you know 

ow I can secure a copy, will you write me?” 


The music for You Remind Me Sweeting, was written by the late 


Fred Field Bullard. The song was published in 1891 by the John 
Church Company. If it is still in print you can doubtless obtain a copy 
from that firm or by ordering through your local dealer. 

Private Letrers. 


There are so many letters received by the Information Bureau that 
ask for answers “‘by return mail,” that it becomes necessary again to 
make the statement that it is impossible to answer the letters of inquiry 
in any other way than in the Information Bureau column. It often 
requires several days, sometimes a week or more, to obtain the in- 
formation asked for, and when the request for an immediate answer 
comes from hundreds of letters during a year, it can readily be seen 
that such a request cannot be complied with. As nearly as possible, 
all letters are answered in their regular turn, the delay in obtaining 
information often being responsible for breaking of this rule. 


Julia Glass at Ampico Studios 


A remarkable org dy is that of Julia Glass, the young pian- 
ist who was heard in recital at the Ampico studios, De 
cember 13. Her tedhatenl facility and assurance com- 
mands admiration, but this she uses only as a means to an 
end. She expresses herself with freedom ‘and ease and has 
genuine musical instinct. Her phrasing and pedalling are 
good and her interpretations in general are commendable. 
Ae excellent command of dynamics, a tone of satisfying 
quality, keen elasticity of rhythm, imagination, and artistic 
insight are among her other splendid qualities. 

Although Miss Glass has power and ability to play 
legato when needed, she is at her best in numbers requiring 
delicacy, fleetness and resilience, such as the delightful Papil- 
lons by Rosenthal. The Chopin scherzo in C sharp minor 
was excellently performed, affording her opportunity to 
display both her technical and expressive powers. This 
young artist is blessed also with spontaneity and simplicity 
of manner and to the enthusiastic applause of her audience, 
which numbered some well known musicians, she responded 
with several encores. Her program included, besides the 
numbers already mentioned, a pastorale by Scarlatti, a capric- 
cio by Brahms, a gavotte by Gluck- Brahms, a gigue and 
variations by Raff, a Chopin nocturne and waltz, the Schu- 
bert-Liszt Hark! Hark! the Lark; also On Wings of 
Song, by Mendelssohn-Liszt, Der Contrabandiste, by Schu- 
mann-Tausig, and the brilliant polonaise in E by Liszt. 


May Peterson Helps to Wipe Out Music 
Club Debt 


Recently a “huge audience” in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, was 
“moved by the singing of Miss Peterson” in her recital 
which helped very materially to wipe out the Oshkosh Music 
Club debt incurred last season and put that orgenization 
on its feet again. The exact amount of the receipts is not 
known yet, because a number of the members of the club 


sold tickets and have not made complete reports, but the 
packed house that greeted the artist testified to the financial 
benefits accrued therefrom. 
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CHICAGO’S ACTIVITIES GROW FEWER 
AS HOLIDAY SEASON COMMENCES 


Leblanc Makes Her Initial Bow to Windy City Audience and Scores Decisively—Flonzaley Quartet, Ukrainian Chorus 
and Sistine Choir Give Concerts—Gilbert Ford in Recital—Society of American Musicians’ Contest— 
Conservatory, Club and Studio Activities—Notes 


Chicago, December 22.—At last Chicago has become 
acquainted with Georgette Leblanc, who gave her first recital 
here on Sunday afternoon, December 16, at the Blackstone 
Theater, under the local management of Rachel Busey 
Kinsolving. Leblanc, one of Europe’s foremost actress- 
singers and one of France’s glorious artists, was known here 
solely by reputation and, though she had waited many years 
before crossing the Atlantic, those who were fortunate 
enough to have been present at her first recital here pre- 
dicted that her return erigagements would be many in the 
near future. Beautifully gowned in silver-cloth, she made her 
appearance on the stage of the Blackstone Theater, which had 
been darkened and dressed in an appropriate black velvet 
drop, and with the spot-light turned on the recitalist, the novel 
effect made quite an impression on the spectators. Mme. 
Leblanc’s recital was uncommonly interesting. Not only does 
she sing unhackneyed songs, but she also recites poetry as 
only a Bernard, a Duse, or a Leblanc could. Her first group 
included songs by Francois Gaillard, Reynaldo Hahn, Alfred 
Casella, Marius Gaillard and Gabriel Fauré. Then she re- 
cited the Tower scene from Pelleas and Melisande and the 
Tent scene from Monna Vanna. To those not familiar 
with the French language, Mme. Leblanc is as interesting 
as to those fortunate enough to follow her more readily, 
but as she has that artistic spark so rarely encountered now- 
adays in the concert hall or on the operatic stage, she gives 
a thrill and impresses by the sincerity of her art. Mme. 
Leblanc does not need trappings. You see her in the part 
of Pelleas as well as Melisande. You see the tower. You 
see her flowing hair. In a word, you see all the scenes, 
though no scenery is used, but Mme. Leblanc hypnotizes you 
in bringing before your eyes objects that charm, by pleasing 
your mind. Her spoken words are ointment to the ear. 
Her interpretation is unique and though today she is prob- 
ably a greater actress than singer, in her vocal numbers 
she made you feel the potency of her organ, Mme. Leblanc 
is in a class by herself, as probably there never was a singer 
who was also a great tragedienne. She will find in America, 
no doubt, the same success that has been hers all through 
Europe. The audience that first heard her in Chicago was 


large and enthusiastic. Leon Benditzky gave Mme. Leblanc 
splendid support as accompanist. 
FLONZALEY QUARTET. 
At the Studebaker Theater, on the same afternoon, under 


the direction of F. Wight Neumann, the Flonzaley Quartet 

was heard in the second concert of a series of three in a 
program that included the quartet in D miror by Taneiew, 
the Four Sleepy Golliwogs’ Dance by Herbert Howells, Sir 
Roger de Coverley by Frank Bridges, and the quartet in 
A major by Schumann. The Flonzaley Quartet lived up to 
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its exalted reputation as one of the leading chamber music 
organizations of the world 
GILBert Forp. 
Gilbert Ford, tenor and artist-pupil of Vittorio Trevisan, 
gave a song recital at the Playhouse under the direction of 

Wight Neumann on Sunday afternoon also. Mr. Ford 
hi ad prepared a very imposing program. His first group 
included numbers by Peri, Handel, Haydn. His second 
group was given to songs by Costa, the aria Il! Mio Tesoro 
Intanto from Mozart’s Don Giovanni, and the aria Amor 
ti Vieta di non Amar from Giordano’s Fedora. His French 
group included numbers by Fourdrain, Duparc, Faure, 
Franck and Herman Devries, whose Bonjour Suzon is too 
seldom programmed. It is a splendid number that at one 
time or another has been sung by the world’s most famous 
singers. oa Ford’s last group included songs by Martin, 
Wilson, Campbell-Tipton and Clarke. He has a voice of 
tender qualities, well placed and used. His enunciation is 
clear and he should make a name which is famous in the 
motor industry also well known in the musical world. The 
singer was superbly supported by Edgar Nelson, who pre- 
sided at the piano, 

UKRAINIAN NATIONAL CHORUS. 

A small audience came to Orchestra Hall, also on Sunday 
afternoon, December 16, to hear the Ukrainian National 
Chorus under the direction of Alexander Koshetz, in the 
second concert of the present season. The Ukrainian Na- 
tional Chorus made a sensation when it first came to Amer- 
ica and filled the Auditorium last year on several accasions. 
This splendid body of singers is as efficient today as it was 
yesterday, but for some unknown reason its drawing power 
here is quickly waning and this is regrettable as no organiza- 
tion better deserves patronage. The work of the chorus 
and its conductor on this occasion was up to the high 
standard attained at previous performances in this locality. 

SisTINE CHorr. 

On Sunday evening, December 16, before an audience that 
left not a vacant seat in the vast Auditorium, the Sistine 
Choir reappeared under the direction of its genial leader, 
Monsignor Antonio Rella. The Vatican singers are in a 
class by themselves and their phenomenal success is well 
understandable. To accommodate the hundreds turned away 
from the second concert at the Auditorium, other concerts 
took place during the week at Cohan’s Grand, when sold- 
out signs were displayed. 

Bropsky AT KimBatt HA Lt. 

Maxim Brodsky, tenor, gave a song recital at Kimball 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, December 16, winning the ap- 
proval of a discriminating and well behaved audience. 

Marie Zenpt Very Busy. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, was the soloist at the 
Chicago Athletic Club, Sunday afternoon, December 16. 
On December 23 she sang The Messiah in Benton Harbor, 
Mich. She will furnish the program for the musical clubs 
of Streator, IlL,.on January 17, and will be soloist with 
the Orpheus Male Chorus of Omaha, Neb., on January 22, 
which will make twenty glee club concerts at which she has 
appeared since the opening of this season, which began for 
her last September in Tacoma, Wash. 

Socrety or AMERICAN Musicians’ ConrEsT. 

The semi-final contest of the Society of American Mu- 
sicians, held last week in the Fine Arts Recital Hall, 
brought the selection down to the three best candidates in 
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each department, who will be given an opportunity to appear 
in the final contest in Orchestra Hall, Tuesday evening, 
January 8. Those selected were: piano—Richard Hire, 
Mabel Lyons and Lillian Magnuson; voice—Dorothy Fisher, 
soprano, LeRoy Hamp, tenor, and J. Henry Welton, tenor ; 
violin—Philip Catan Olga Eitner and Robert W. Quick; 
cello—Goldie Gross, Hilda Hinrichs and Irving Lipschultz ; 
flute—H. W. Anderson and Harvey Noack. 
SumMy Pustications In DEMAND. 


Guy Filkins, organist of Central Methodist Episcopal 
Church, has been featuring on his December programs 
Fireside Fancies, by Joseph oy and Told by the Camp- 
fire, by Hugo Goodwin. D. Armstrong’s new cantata, 
The Birth of the Messiah will be sung in the First Baptist 
Church of Alton (Ill), December 23, by a chorus of 
forty and soloists. Eminent critics have pronounced this 
composition “a work of real merit” and have recommended 
that “it should be in the repertoire of every church choir. 
Both works are published by Clayton F. Summy Company, 
Chicago. 

Co_tuMBIA ScHoo. Notes. 

Saturday, December 15, a studio recital was given by the 
class of Clare Osborne Reed, assisted by Aldo Del Missier, 
violinist, and recent addition to the faculty. Those appear- 
ing on the program were Charlotte Erpelding, Philomena 
Irace and Esther Rich. A social followed the program. 

A students’ recital took place in the recital hall, Friday 
evening, December 21. The program was given by pupils of 
Gertrude H. Murdough, Walter Spry, Helen B. Lawrence, 
Ludwig Becker, Ethel Jones and Alfred Wallenstein. 

Children’s Annual Santa Claus party was held Saturday 
morning, December 22, at eleven o'clock. Santa Claus 
appeared in all his glory, carrying packages for the children. 
Being a jolly good fellow, he took part in the short program. 

The recent contest held by the Society of American 
Musicians finds two Columbia students in the finals to 
appear in Orchestra Hall on the evening of January 8. 
Hilda Hinrichs, who has been studying with Alfred Wallen- 
stein, will represent the cello department, and Dorothy 
Fisher, a pupil of George Nelson Holt, will represent the 
voice department. 

ArTHUR Burton’s Busy Pupt. 

Charles B. Young, tenor, pupil of Arthur Burton, sang 
The Messiah, December 20, 21 and 22, with the Duluth 
Oratorio Society in Duluth, Minn. Mr. Young is one of 
the many pupils from the class of Mr. Burton to win success 
for himself and add renown to that efficient vocal teacher 
and coach in the professional field. 

Tue Henior Levy Cvus, 

The Heniot Levy Club held a delightful meeting, Sunday, 
December 16, in the Kimball Building. Vierlyn Clough gave 
a fine reading of the entire third Rachmaninoff concerto 
with Heniot Levy at the second piano. Other numbers on 
the program were given by Francisco Santiago, Leroy 
North and Berenice Barber, after which refreshments were 
served. ; 

MUHLMANN SCHOOL OF OPERA. 

These pupils and professional students of Adolf Muhl- 
mann -have appeared recently on different occasions: The 
sisters, Kathryn and Rose Riedl, gave the musical program 
for the Columbia Damen Club on December 6 and sang 
among other numbers duets by Louis Victor Saar; Isadore 
Mishkin gave a program on December 9 for the Zionist 
Organization at Indiana Harbor, Ind.; Frieda Stoll was 
soloist at a concert given by the Chicago Woman’s Musical 
Club on December 6, and Sonia Klein, soprano, has been 
engaged as soloist for the Temple Mizpah Choir after her 
first guest appearance on November 30. 

Recent TRUMBULL BookINcs. 


Recent bookings for piano recitals by Florence Trumbull 
include the Woodlawn Woman’s Club, Chicago, for March 
18, and Ponca City (Okla.) March 14. 

MENDELSSOHN CLuB CONCERT. 

The Chicago Mendelsohn Club appeared in the first con- 
cert of its thirtieth season at Orchestra Hall, Thursday 
evening, December 20, assisted by John Barnes Wells, tenor, 
before a capacity audience. Harrison M. Wild conducted. 

The nature of the program and its splendid delivery 
created an enthusiastic intimacy between audience and par- 
ticipants which held sway throughout a delightful evening 
of song. It is inspiring to know that constant improvement 
is evident in the ensemble work of this splendid body of 
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singers. Not only was this noticeable in precision of 
attack, responsiveness and interpretation, but also the voices 
were more flexible and the tone more solid and massive 
when required and the diminishing mezzo-voce in delicate 
diminuendo most satisfying. The taxing work in the dis- 
cipline of the conductor, Mr. Wild, was discernible in all 
of the exactions of the music. 

The club was very happy in presenting Mr. Wells as 
the special soloist of the evenings He proved a strong 
favorite and scored heavily in the last groups rendered. 
Mr. Wells possesses a well schooled, light, lyric tenor 
voice, under perfect,control, which has quality, range and 
reserve power, Well adapted to that effective delivery of 
his varied repertory. His own compositions and encores 
enraptured all: Mr. Wild, the club and soloist did them- 
selves proud. ; 

Musicat News IrTems. 

On Monday afternoon, December 17, the Musicians’ Club 
of Women gave a concert in the Fine Arts Recital Hall, 
presenting Wally Heymar, Selma Gogg, Marie Edwards 
Von Ritter and Helen Mueller. : 

The Notre Dame University Glee Club, Dr. J. Lewis 
Browne, conductor (Joseph J. Casasanta, assistant director), 
gave a concert in the High School Auditorium, Mishawaka 
(Ind.) on December 12, assisted by Josephine Decker, con- 
tralto; Marjorie Berteling Galloway, pianist; Maud Weber, 
accompanist. They presented a program drawn from 
Brahms, Dvorak, Mozart, Coleridge-Taylor, Rubinstein, 
Godowsky, Homer, Rogers, Browne, Forsyth, Albeniz, Sal- 
ter and Denza. 

Buss Conservatory STUDENTS WIN PLACES IN VIOLIN 

ConreESsT. 

Two talented students from the Bush Conservatory studio 
5f Richard Czerwonky have won places of honor in the pre- 
liminary contest of the Society of American Musicians. 
Olga Eitner and Robert Quick are the young people who 
have won two of the three coveted chances to appear in 
the final contest for violinists at Orchestra Hall, January 8. 
oth of the young artists have played solos with the Bush 
Conservatory Symphony Orchestra in previous seasons. 

Students of the Junior Dramatic Department of the 
Bush Conservatory gave a Christmas Party on Saturday, 
December 22. Emma Pearl was the hostess for the occasion. 

The studio recitals of Charles W. Clark, at which his 
students sing informally, will be resumed on January 9. 
Mr. Clark’s pupil, Beulah Van Epps, sang on a radio pro- 
gram last week. 

. 500 orphans listened to a duet from Hansel and Gretel 
given in costume by Ruth Freese and Francis Lawrence, 
pupils of Mme. Justine Wegener of Bush Conservatory, in 
the Gold Room of the La Salle Hotel, on December 17. 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Composers’ League to Offer Interesting 
Program 


Works that the League of Composers considers outstand- 
ing among those heard at the Salzburg festivals of modern 
music during the summers of 1922 and 1923 will make up 
the bulk of the second program of its concert series, on 
Sunday evening, January 6, at the Klaw Theater. 

Bela Bartok’s second violin sonata, which was played for 
the first time this summer. will be given its premiere New 
York performance at this concert. Yolanda Mero, noted 
Hungarian pianist, and Albert Stoessel, violinist and con- 
ductor of the Oratorio Society, will interpret this work. 

Berners’ Valses Bourgoises for piano, also of Salzburg, 
1923, will be introduced to America on this program. This 
little series is representative of the young lord’s most subtle 
and satirical vein. ‘ ‘ 

Schoenberg’s quartet with voice, a very moving example 
of the Viennese iconoclast’s work, is also scheduled for a 
first performance on January 6. It was the feature of the 
1922 Salzburg festival of modern music. It is not typical 
of his latest development—it is a reconstructed work in four 
movements for string quartet and voice and the last two 
movements introduce the voice. The first two movements 
are strict in form, the first developing definite themes—the 
second taking the form of a rather lengthy scherzo. The 
third and fourth movements are written more or less as 
background to the poem of Georges Stephen. It is an ex- 
tremely difficult work. This will be sung by Ruth Rodgers, 
a soprano of wide range, an indispensible equipment for 
interpreting Schoenberg’s writing for voice. Miss Rodgers 
will be remembered as Brunnhilde in the Siegfried that 
Walter Damrosch put in concert form last year. 

The Lenox String Quartet, the official quartet of the 


‘League of Composers, will play the Schoenberg music. 


An American premiere of Arnold Bax’s new piano quartet 
will complete the program. It is said to be typical of the 
incisive quality of expression which this young Britisher has 
developed in his recent work. ; 2 

Clarence Adler will play the Bax piano quartet with mem- 
bers of the Lenox quartet and will also play the Berners 


Valses Bourgoises with Joseph Adler. 


The first issue of the League of Composers’ magazine 
devoted to a critique of modern music, will make its appear- 
ance in January. It will contain articles by Adolph Weiss- 
man, Guido Gatti, Edwin Evans, Roger Sessions and several 


others. 


Activities of Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 


An interesting song recital was given recently by Ross 
Willard Said, tenet, and Mrs. Harry L. Goodbread, pian- 
ist, at the residence of C. A. Athertén in Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. The former is a well known musician of New York 
afid the latter one of the prominent pianists of Cleveland 
and director of the chorus of the Cleveland Women’s Club. 
A musical and critical audience received Mr. David with 
such enthusiasm that the Russian songs and Honeysuckle 
(words and lyrics by Elizabeth H. David) had to be re- 
peated, with an encore added, In Absence, dedicated to Mrs. 
David’s daughter Harmoine (Mrs, Atherton). Mrs. Good- 
bread’s accompaniments were very sympathetic and at all 
times. beautifully balanced. : 

Thamzine Cox, a soprano, who spent a month during the 
past summer with Mr. and Mrs. David at their summer 
studios at Waterford, taking daily lessons, gave a song 
recital in Fahnestock Hall, Harrisburg, Pa., and was well 
received by her audience and the critics. In the Debussy 
aria from L’enfant Prodigue she did_some specially fine 
singing, and three numbers by Mrs. David—To a Violet, 
Honeysuckle and Revelation—were so well received that 
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Honeysuckle had to be repeated and an encore added, In 
Absence. According to the Harrisburg Telegraph: 

The group to which the audience’s attention was most keenly at 
tracted was a group of three songs, by Mrs. Cox’s accompanist, Mrs. 
Ross David, wife of her vocal instructor. To a Violet, Honeysuckle, 
and Revelation comprised the group. The first two were of a more 
sweetly sentimental character while the latter of broader and more 
soulful temperament, as was also the encore sung to this group and 
which was also the work of the accompanist, In Absence. In all of 
the songs Mrs. Cox sang to decided advantage, and sent them forth 
with a keenly analytical tone quality that stirred every one of her 
hearers, 

Mrs. Owen Voigt sang recently for the D. A. R. at 
the Waldorf-Astoria and scored another success for the 


Ross David studios. 


A National Glee Club Contest 


An American movement, similar in some respects to the 
famous Eisteddfod or singing festival of Wales and the 
German Sanger-Bund, has been started by an association 
of American Glee Clubs, which includes in its_ plans 
country-wide singing contests with a triennial singing meet 
in New York and several cities in the Central and Far 
West. At these meets, mass choruses of several thousand 
trained voices will unite in the organizations’ common reper- 
tory and the leading clubs will compete for the national 
championship. 

After a year of intensive consideration the glee clubs of 
the metropolitan district have now begun the formation of a 
national organization to be known as the Associated Glee 
Clubs of America, which has for one of its objects the 
establishment of music courses in the high schools of all 
cities so that the boys on graduating will be able to read 
music as they do English. 

The movement has been initiated by the following glee 
clubs of New York and vicinity: Mendelssohn, University 
of New York, University of Brooklyn, Singers, Banks, 
Friendly Sons, Montclair, Mount Vernon, Nutley, Orpheus 
of Flushing, and the Orpheus of Newark. 

These clubs have invited all the clubs, the existence of 
which they have been able to learn, in the Northeastern 
Coast States from Virginia to Maine, to send their repre- 
sentatives to a two-day organization meeting to be held in 
New York, March 10 and 11. On the evening of the tenth, 
these delegates will be their guests at a public concert at 
Carnegie Hall at which these various clubs are to appear. 

The objectives of the association as set forth in a state- 
ment sent out by the national association, with offices at 39 
Cortlandt Street, are: 

(1) To promote throughout the country an increasing interest in 
male chorus work. 

(2) To increase the number of glee clubs in all cities and towns. 

(3) To provide an ever-increasing supply of raw material for 
such clubs i“ a campaign for the establishment of music reading 
courses in all public high schools. 

(4) To establish cooperation among member clubs and, to a degree, 
a common repertory. 

(5) To conduct triennial singing meets in the central city of each 
sectional group and introduce the element of competition between 
member clubs. 


Movie House to Present Opera in English 


Grand opera in English, in concert form, is the newest 
innovation promised Chicago by Balaban & Katz. This 
enterprising theatrical firm, which has contributed consider- 
ably to the world of music, is about to introduce another 
new idea to Chicago music lovers, and to all appearances 
they will make grand opera in English a permanent insti- 
tution. 

Popular symphony concerts for the masses, a national 
symphony composition contest, and numerous other success- 
ful feats of musical enterprise are to the credit of Balaban 
& Katz, but this latest one promises to eclipse every other 
effort. Musical director Nathaniel Finston, under whose 
supervision opera in English will be offered, expects the 
new departure will be so successful that it will be possible 
to offer a series of popular operas, presenting one as often, 
perhaps, as once a month. 

The plan is to present the shorter operas, in conjunction 
with the bi-weekly Sunday Noon Popular Symphony con- 
certs offered by the Chicago Theater Symphony Orchestra. 
The first offering will be Cavalleria Rusticana, by Mascagni, 
and as an extra added feature, the world’s premiere of The 
King And The Forest will also be offered. This latter work is 
from the pen of Ettore Panniza, conductor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, and was written for chorus and orchestra. Both 
pieces will be given with a noted cast of principals and a 
chorus of fifty voices, supported by the full Chicago Theater 
Symphony Orchestra. The principals and the chorus are all 
well known professionals, and already have their first efforts 
rehearsed to a state of perfection highly pleasing to the 
sponsors. No additional admission charge will be made, and 
the patrons will be given the usual holiday stage and screen 
program, in addition to the concert and the opera. 


An Asgpreciation of Hawia Swain 


Appended is an appreciation of Edwin Swain which was 
received by Annie Friedberg, manager of the baritone: 
GREENVILLE WoMAN’s COLLEGE, 
Greenville, S, C., December 15, 1923. 
My Dear Miss Friepserc: Witte, E 
Edwin Swain gave to us a most wonderful and dignified interpreta- 
tion of the baritone solos in The Messiah. He is a real artist in 
either concert or oratorio, and a real fellow to know personally. We 
greatly appreciate your sending him to us. 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) y Oscar Mituer, Conductor. 


Gabrilowitsch Guest Conductor in St. Louis 


Taking a short respite from his duties as conductor of 
the Detroit Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch will pay a flying 
visit to St. Louis as guest conductor of the orchestra of 
that city on January 4 and 5. Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s next 
New York appearance is scheduled for February 3, when he 
will be soloist with the New York State Symphony. 








Hofmann’s Final Recital 
Josef Hofmann’s last New York recital prior to sailing 
for a European tour will be at Carnegie Hall, Sunday after- 
noon, January 6. He sails for England the end of Januar 
and opens his European tour with a recital in Licetol, 
February 2. 


Heifetz on Tour Soon 
Jascha Heifetz, after his New Year’s Day recital in 
New York, goes to Detroit on January 3, Milwaukee on 
January 4, Denver on January 7, and Colorado Springs on 
January 9. 
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Soder-Hueck Artists in Demand 


Mme. Soder-Hueck, well-known New York voice teacher 
and coach, with many successful artists before the public, 
reports the most promising class of newcomers in the concert 
field this season: Anna Reichel, soprano; Rita Sebastian, 
contralto, and Elliott Zerkle, baritone, ail young artists with 
exceptionally fine voices and vocal equipment, filled a very 
successful concert engagement at the New York Psychology 
Center. Gertrude Hornlein, another beautifully .voiced so- 
prano, gaye a very fine recital at The Wurlitzer Auditorium, 
assisted by the Hulsman Sisters, pianists; they have been 
engaged by the Keith’s Circuit for an extended tour. Chris- 
tian Lanner, baritone, engaged as soloist at Beatyestown, 
N. J., gave a very interesting song recital here. Frieda 
Muller, avery young soprano of great promise, sang at the 
Savoy Hotel for The Leiderkranz Christmas benefit. Elliott 
Zerkle, baritone, has been engaged for several other concerts 
in the vicinity of New Jersey. 

Among:. the well-known Soder-Hueck artists, _ Joseph 
Hempelman, the splendid tenor, filled many engagements 
during the last month; he was soloist with The Liederkranz 
Society December 22, and has several other important book- 
ings. The cantor tenor, Bernard Schram, another popular 
Soder-Hueck artist, is kept busy filling engagements as much 
as his duties as cantor tenor permit; Mr. Schram will 
give a recital of Russian songs in the near future. 

With the beginning of the New Year, Mme. Soder-Hueck 
will start her planned lecture recital course, for educational 
purposes, to be given at concert halls as well as over the 
radio, the dates to be announced later, 


Amphion Glee Club’s First Subscription 
Concert 


The Amphion Glee Club of Bergen County will hold its 
first subscription concert on Friday evening, January 11, 
at The State Street School, Hackensack, N. J., under the 
direction of its able conductor, Alfred Boyce. The club 
has prepared a diversified program and is to be assisted by 
well known soloists. It has been fortunate in securing the 
services of Marie Roemaet Rosanoff, European cellist, and 
Elizabeth Tudor, Welsh soprano. Two outstanding num- 
bers on the program by the club are Dudley Buck's cantata, 
King Olaf’s Christmas, with incidental solos by William H. 
Gleim, tenor, and Hector Smith, baritone (from the club’s 
ranks), and Great Is Jehovah the Lord, by Schubert-Liszt. 
The club is limited for the time being to one hundred 
associate or subscribing members. There are a fewr vacan- 
cies on the active singing membership for the spring con- 
cert, and application for such membership may be made to 
— Constartine, 38 East Palisade Ave., Englewood, 


Macbeth “Pinch Hitting” Again 

To fill principal operatic roles on successive nights is no 
small undertaking, but when it comes to matinee and even- 
ing performances on the same day it is almost superhuman 
and this is what Florence Macbeth did recently when- she 
appeared on a Saturday afternoon as Princess Inez in 
L’Africaine, and at night as Gilda in Rigoletto. Miss Mac- 
beth has been known for her willingness to help the com- 
pany when in need and has on more than one occasion proved 
to be a “pinch hitter” of the organization. This day was no 
exception. Moreover many thought that her performances 
reached the highest poin®of excellency the season has so far 
produced. 


THE BEARS AT THE BEACH 


FOUR TONE PICTURES FOR CHILDREN 
By HOMER GRUNN 
Price, 75 cents, postpaid 











The adventures of three jovial furry companions at a coast- 
resort are here entertainingly pictured in music and sketches. 
They are shown taking a perilous Promenade on the Pier; 
riding On the Merry-go-Round to a pleasing waltz; footing it 


In the Dance Hall while the band plays a spirited tune; and 
finally, tired out, falling Fast Asleep in the Sand, when the 
A real novelty in teaching 
amusing; 


waves crawl up the sunny beach. 
material—the pictures graphi¢ and 
bright and full of color. 


the melodies 








DITSON’S 


MUSIC WRITER AND SPELLER 


By ARTHUR B, CANFIELD 


Price, 75 cents, postpaid 
This is the simplest, most direct and happiest method of 
jeoraeng notation. It explains each musical sign and character 
0 


in its logical order, and makes them familiar by the natural 
process of writing them. It is different from any other speller, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10 
Chas, H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th Street, New York 
Order of Your Local Dealer 
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DAVID MENDOZA (LEFT) AND WILLIAM AXT: JOINT CONDUCTORS OF THE CAPITOL THEATER 


When Erno Rapee was 
called to take charge 
of the new For Thea- 
ter in Philadelphia, 
Mr. Rothafel was bom- 
barbed by eminent mu- 
sicians asking for the 
position of music di- 
rector in the largest 
motion picture theater 
in New York City. 
Mr. Rethafel’s reply 
was that in his as- 
sistant conductors, 
Messrs. Mendoza and 
Ast, he had what he 
considered two of the 
finest available musi- 
cians, two young con- 
ductors with qualifica- 
tions that would be 
hard to excel, and he 
was giving “the boys” 
their chance—a very 
nice tribute for their 
four years of service, 

FRANK OLIN THOMPSON, 
now under the management of Harry and 
irthur Culbertson, was piano soloist on 
the last monthly program given by the 
Civic Music Association of Milwaukee, 
Wis., playing the Liszt sonata in B minor 

with great success, 


MRS. CARUSO REMARRIES. 
Captain Ernest A. Ingram, of London, was married there a short time ago to 
Dorothy Benjamin Caruso, widow of the late Enrico Caruso. The picture shows Captain 
and Mra, Ingram arriving in New York last week on the S. S. Berengaria. Captain ent = 
pat age si ; a MIECZYSLAW MUN 
Ingram has his little stepdaughter, Gloria Caruso, in his arms. It can be seen that she 
bears a striking resemblance to her famous father. (Fotograms photo.) 


drawn by J. Hirsch, son of Dr. Charles S. Hirsch of the Philharmonic Society, on Sunday, 
December 16, while the artist appeared as soloist with that organization. 





SUPPER AT THE LAMBS, AFTER IL GAMBOLO GRANDISSIMO 

One of the greatest Gambols that the famous New York actors’ club, The Lambs, ever had. It took pluce on Sunday evening, December 16, and enlisted such talent as Feodor Chaliapih 
Moriz Rosenthal, Mischa Elman, Miguel Fleta, Victor Herbert, and many others of fame in the musical world, After the Gambol there was the usual supper. Seated at the sp & 
table immediately under the portrait are, left to right, Leonard Liebling (the Collie of the evening), Victor Herbert, and Shepherd Browne of The Lambs. The third to the right 
Mr. Browne, his face just showing, is Rosenthal. Neat at the left of Mr. Liebling is Paul Whiteman, and then, continuing toward the left of the picture, one finds Richard Hagemsm, 
Feodor Chaliapin (leaning on his hand), Paul Longone, Lazar Samoiloff, Maestro Papi of the Metropolitan Opera, H. O. Osgood of the MustcaL Courier, Andres de Segurola, Wilfrid’ 
Pelletier, Walter Goide, Giuseppe de Luca, and Donald Bryant. Other musicians not visible, but who took part in the merry and melodious doings of the evening, were Paola Gallicé 
Ludwig Marum. 
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EDOUARD RISLER, 
eminent French pianist, who arrived in America recently 
for his first tour of this country. (Mishkin photo) 





> 


FRIEDA HEMPEL. 

The popular prima donna went to the cat show at Madison : 

Square Garden. This shows her with Lucky. the prize- ANNIE WILLIAMS AND RUTH LINK, 
ang ays" Eye IS 8 _ a ~~ waif — oe iwo American girls who made their debuts as dancers in 
ked up b he e-A-Wee ‘ roper bor 

icslen cheng d his habits pot a aaa it tooker oe ‘the LAURA DE WALD-KUHNLE, Berlin. 

photograph like a part of Miss Hempel’s magnificent fur 


teacher of dramatics, voice and expression, and a few of he 
wat. Lucky now belongs to Ethel Champion, secretary of thirty-five pupils at Camp Minnetonka on Lake Woodbury, 
the Bide-A-Wee Home—while Miss Hempel belongs to the Monmouth, Me., last summer. (First row, left to right) 

great public all over America. Betty Steckann and Martha Fow; (second row) Marjoric 
Blee, Millicent Abbott, Laura De Wald-Kuhnle, Irene 
Wheeler and Dorothy Mitchel; (third row) Dorothy Von 
Lagen, Jenny Joseph and Virginia Cochran. There will be 
a camp reunion at the Hotel Rittenhouse, Philadelphia, on 

December 29. 


JEANNE GORDON, 
of the Metropolitan Opera, 
posing for a bust of herself 
by Lucinda Davies Duble, in 
the latter’s New York studio. 
When completed the bust is 
to be cast in bronze. (Photo 
by Fotograms) 





MARIA CARRERAS, 
listinguished Italian pianist, who, owing to repeated demand, has decided to do a limited 
nount of teaching while in New York between concert tours. The announcement that 
me, Carreras will accept a few talented, advanced pupils for coaching and repertorial 
work should arouse much interest. Her success in this country in the very short time 
that she has been here has been quite sensational, she having been highly endorsed by the a:e an ; 
: nd . . JEAN GERARDY, 
mg critics wherever she has played. These American successes, however, are only 
‘duplication of those enjoyed by this gifted woman in Europe and South America. 
(Photo by George Maillard Kesslere) 


the celebrated Belgian cellist, who is back again in America to remain here 


until April 30. (See story on another page.) 
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Edwin Hughes 


340 West 69th Street Steinway Piano New York City 


GENIA ZIELINSKA Seezano 


Management: eaternationss nyt Bureau, 1462 Broadway, 
ew York. 
Personal Address: 411 West 114th St., New York 
MARTINELLI 


ROXAS = 


dio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Vocal Coach Phone Schuyler’ 6598 








Coach and Accompanist to 
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MARCELLA GEON 


Accompanist — Coach 
105 West 76th Street, New York 


Telephones: Endicott 5535. Endicott 0007. 
(Private Wire) (House Phone) 
OF MUSIC 


A " Rochester, N. Y. 


ERNEST TOY 


Eminent Australian Violinist 


Small Block of Time Available Early in 1924 


ADDRESS: 
Management, ERNEST TOY, 4352 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Chaliapin 
Schumann Heink 
Maurel 


There are personal anecdotes of these—and 
many other famous singers, with illuminating com- 
ment on their art, all written in brisk, attractive 


style, in 


THE 
SECRETS OF SVENGALI 


By J. H. DUVAL 


“The easiest to read and enjoy of any instruction 
book in music.” (T. Scott Buhrman in the Ameri- 
can Organist.) And further, 


The Secrets of Svengali tells all there 
is to tell about How to Sing. 


Price $2 
For Sale at Music Stores and Booksellers 
James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave. N.Y. C., Publisher 
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DR. S. RUMSCHISKY: CONDUCTOR, PIANIST, 
CHAMBER MUSICIAN AND INSTRUCTOR 


Among the many musicians who have come from Russia 
to settle in the western countries, few may claim as_ great 
a versatility as Dr. S: Rumschisky. He is one of thé spécies 
of all-round musicians who are becoming more and more 
rare in our time. Dr. Rumschisky, who occupies a dignified 
place in the London musical fraternity, is a musician of 
astounding versatility achieved by a well-founded education 
in many fields; he combines notable “gifts as a conductor, 
with excellent abilities as a pianist and chamber-mttsic 
player, in addition to being a much-sought piano pedagogue 
and vocal coach. 

His activities in the latter field are based .on_ strictly 
scientific principles for Dr. Rumschisky had acquired. his 
doctor’s degree as a physician in Russia before definitely 
adopting music as his vocation. His pianistic studies were 
guided by Prof. Tutkowsky at Kiev and by no less a. per- 
sonage than the famous Annette Essipoff at the Imperial 





Photo © Blanche de Loriére Studio, London. 
DR. 8. RUMSCHISKY, 
eminent Russian conductor-pianist. Dr. Rumschisky is now 
a resident of London where he conducts a successful master 
class. 


Conservatory at Petrograd. During the Japanese war. Dr. 
Rumschisky filled the important post of director with the 
Imperial Conservatory of Music at Irkutsk (Russia), before 
transferring his activities to the grand opera field, as con- 
ductor in the opera houses of Petrograd and Kiev, where 
he held an important post for eight years. 

It was during this time that Dr. Rumschisky was instru- 
mental in founding the Russian Society for Contemporary 
Music at Petrograd in conjunction with Tscherepnine and 
Medem. Previously, while at Irkutsk, he had done valuable 
pioneer work by founding the Irkutsk Symphony Orchestra, 
which achieved excellent resuits under his direction in the 
face of great political and economic difficulties. 

For a period of years following, Dr. Rumschisky made 
his home in Berlin, where he appeared as conductor with 
important orchestras and soloists, such as Ferruccio Busoni 
and others, interspersing his Berlin work with appearances 
as orchestral leader at Paris and London. Since !911, Dr, 
Rumschisky has been a resident of the British metropolis, 
devoting his time to appearances as a conductor, pianist 
and chamber music player, in addition to conducting master 
classes in conducting and piano playing. 

In his orchestral concerts at Queens Hall (with Sapell- 
nikoff and others as soloists) he has introduced many im- 
portant Russian and English novelties, and his Russian 
Trio is an important factor in the musical life of London 
and the English provinces. Last spring he was excellently 
received on the occasion of his first Vienna appearance as 
a conductor, when he introduced to the Austrian capital 
two American artists who have since become great favorites 
there: Amy Neill, the violinist, and Roland Hayes, the emi- 
nent negro tenor. The Vienna reviewers were enthusi- 
astic in their appreciation of Dr. Rumschisky’s gifts, and 
his success resulted in his reéngagement for the current 
season, for Dr. Rumschisky will be the conductor chosen to 
lead the great Tschaikowsky Festival in commemoration of 
the thirtieth anniversary of that composer’s death. 

Some of Dr. Rumschisky’s press notices may serve as an 
illustration of the position he occupies in the opinion of the 
British press: 

One of those players to whom one listens the whole time for fear o° 


missing something interesting . . . he may let fall a good thing at any 
moment.—London Tit tes. 


It has been said that, \s a Chopin player, he has .-w equals and no 
superiors.—Musical Standard. 


Sparkling execution and splendid sense of touch.—Daily Express. ¢ 


He is a player who may be safely named as a guide for the student 
who desires to put the composer rather than himself in the foreground. 
His tone is as elastic as his technic is sure, whilst his interpretations 
have the merit of fidelity —Morning Post. 


Dr. Renstichy conducted the Queens Hall Orchestra with a vig- 
orous yet perfectly clear beat, and the large audience was splendidly 
enthusiastic, This was a concert to be remembered with real pleasure. 
—Daily Telegraph. 


Dr. Rumschisky conducted perfectly.—London Globe. 





Rarely has the Queens Hall rung to suth spontaneous and en- 
thusiastic applause.—Musical News. 


A pianist of notable ability where ietiency and brilliancy are re- 
quired. His Chopin playing, particularly in the Polonaise had marked 
individuality. —Manchester rier. 


The visit of Dr. Rumschisky aroused considerable interest. The 


famous Russian pianist, in each of his items displayed most skillfyl 
technic and sound musicianship. His individuality and style ot 
formance were unmistakably apparent, and his reading of the various 
works was peculiarly interesting and attractive. As already intimated 
his technic is well night amazing. He produces quite remarkable 
tone, and his playing is characterized by great an. Dr. Rum. 
schisky’s playing of umann’s Carnaval would of itself place him 
in the front rank of pianoforte virtuosi—Southport Visitor. 





A sound and true player, and sae qecotesing by instinct great powers 
in music by Chopin.—-Manchester City News. 





He has few equals and no superior.—Bournemouth Standard. 


St. Bartholomew Benefit a Success 


A fashionable audience attended the first of the two 
performances of Ninon, an operatic revue in two acts and 
four scenes, written and directed by P. Darlington De Coster, 
on the evening of December 13, in the grand ball room of 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. It was a pleasing performance, 
containing many dainty and popular numbers, and included 
within itself a miniature opera in one scene, with Mrs, 
James C. Ames.of Chicago, who played the part of 
Ninon; Arthur Kraft, Doris Doe, and Helen Peasley. 
Other members of the cast to render important roles were 
Pauline Bowne, whose work as a singer and dancer was 
particularly charming ; Peggy Solley, Frank Cuthbert, whose 
baritone voice served as a nice balance for the clear tenor 
of Arthur Kraft; A. L. C. Savory and Berta Bell Adams, 
exceedingly funny in her burlesque role of Marie ab 
with lesser roles for Stuart C. Edmonds, Cornelia Living- 
ston, Gertrude Watts, Betty Merchant, Carola Kip, and 
Audrey Ulman. 

The chorus was a large one, comprised of a number of 
the younger set, who managed to dance merrily in spite 
of the limitation of stage capacity to accommodate them all, 
Mr. De Coster conducted the orchestra of twenty-five 
musicians himself,-and during the intermission received a 
gift of gratitude for his personal services and earnest 
endeavor to make these two evenings successful ones. 

Undoubtedly St. Bartholomew’s clinic and hospital, for 
the benefit of which this elaborate production was staged, 
will be much richer as a result of the time and patience 
spent by the author, the principals, and the members of 
the chorus. 


Lina Coén Pupil Wins Much Praise 
Viola Philo, soprano, who on November 15 last gave a 
very successful song recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
has studied with Lina Coén for a considerable period, under 
whose able guidance she has made remarkable progress. 
Miss Philo received the following flattering tribute from 
the New York Tribune: “Miss Philo has the natural gift 
ot a fine voice, tones easily produced and breathing well 
managed.” The New York Times said: “The young so- 
prano’s vocal resources were backed by vigorous physique 
while dramatic training was evident in her use of latent 
talent when opportunity offered.” 


Spalding’s Many Dates 

_ Albert Spalding has been creating something of a sensa- 
tion on the Pacific Coast where he played for the first time 
west.of Chicago, with the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, 
the new Dohnanyi violin concerto which S introduced in 
New York, Boston and Chicago last season. He also appear- 
éd as soloist with the San Francisco Orchestra and made 
eleven recital appearances. Spalding returned to New York 
for the Christmas holidays and will begin his tour again at 
Bethlehem, Pa., on New Year’s Day. 


Finnegan in Messiah in Norwalk 


_ John Finnegan has been engaged to sing the tenor role 
in The Messiah, December 28, by the Choral Society of 
Norwalk, Conn. His manager this season is Joseph Cogh- 
lan, and Dorothy Doneau, soprano, is now under the exclu- 
sive management of Mr. Coghlan. 


Rosenthal’s New. York Dates 


Moriz Rosenthal’s next New York recital will be at 
Carnegie Hall, Tuesday evening, January 15. He appeared 
as soloist with the State Symphony on December 20, 
will be soloist at the Metropolitan Opera House on Sun- 
day evening, January 6. 


Ivogun to Arrive January 5 


Maria Ivogun sailed from Bremen on December 29 on the 
George Washington and is due to arrive in New York on 
January 5. Mme. Ivogun will begin a long concert tour 
immediately upon arrival which will include her first trip to 
the Pacific Coast. 


Engagements for Ruth Rodgers 
Ruth Rodgers, heard recently in New York in Elijab, 
will be soloist with the Detroit Orchestra today, Dec 
27, and tomorrow, December 28. Miss Rodgers was sched- 
uled to give a recital in Godfrey, Il1., on December 18. 


Gescheidt Musical Tea December 30 


Adelaide Gescheidt has issued invitations for a musicale 
and tea on Sunday. afternoon, December 30, from four- 
thirty to six-thirty. o’clock, at her studios, 15 West Seventy- 


= fourth Street. 











HOTEL european Pray 


LATHAM 


COMPLETELY RENOVATED 
In the Heart of New York’s Business and Shopping Centre 


Thoroughly modern throughout. Superior Cuisine. 
Exceptional Service. Rates $2.00 a day and upward. 


EMIL H. REINERS, Manager 


28th St. and Fifth Ave. New York 
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LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC AT 
ITS BEST IN BRAHMS’ WORK 


The Fourth Orchestra Concert Features Brahms’ Symphony, 
Beautifully Done, and Albert Spalding Also Winning 
Success in the Dohnanyi Concerto—Opera of Mozart 
a Triumph for Percy Hemus—Lhevinne and 
Sundelius Score in Recitals 


Los Angeles, Cal., December 2.—The apex of this sea- 
son’s orchestra concerts thus far was reached in the con- 
certs of the Philharmonic Orchestra this week. The 
Brahms Symphony in E minor, No. 4, was given with 
great breadth and nobility by conductor Rothwell. 

To Albert Spalding and the orchestra, under Walter 
Henry Rothwell, Los Angeles is indebted for tthe first 
hearing of a beautiful composition in the Dohnanyi con- 
certo for violin, splendidly given. That the audience at- 
tested this was proven by the applause after every move- 
ment that compelled several bows from the performer and 
at least eight recalls following the last. Of Mr. Spalding 
it can be said that he places his country to the fore in 
musical achievement by his intelligence, scholarship and the 
gifts of his art. The final number of this memorable pro- 
gram was Tschaikowsky’s colorful Italian caprice. 

Errore CAMPANA AT THIRD PopuLaR CONCERT. 

The third popular concert was given on the afternoon of 
November 25. The soloist was Ettore Campana, Italian 
baritone, who displayed fine and ample voice in an aria 
from Don Giovanni, and the Credo from Verdi’s Othello. 
The balance of the program was varied, Dr. Greef’s four 
Old Flemish folk songs being especially attractive, as was 
also the Danze Piemontesi, No. 2, No. 31, of Leone Sini- 
gaglia. Moorish March from Boabdil, by Moszkowski, 
gened the program. Two Norwegian Dances of Grieg; 
the Bacchanale from Tannhauser (Paris version), and a 
Strauss waltz completed it. 

THE IMPRESARIO PRESENTED. 

On the evening of November 26, the second of the Audi- 
torium series of stellar events, under the direction of George 
Leslie Smith, was given at Philharmonic Auditorium. It 
was Mozart’s charming little opera, The Impresario, with 
Percy Hemus and four other excellent singers in the cast. 
Mr. Hemus’ interpretation and make-up were delightful 
ad there were opportunities for his vocal attainments as 
weli. Always in song or speech his English was clear and 
finished. 

Hazel Huntington, as Madame Hofer, displayed a voice 
of beautiful quality. Lottice Howell sang with youthful- 
ness and charm. Francis Tyler and Charles Massinger 
aach sustained ithe spirit of the play in every way, and 
Gladys Craven, as the accompanist to the Impresario and 
incidentally to the performance, gave great satisfaction. 
RECEPTION FOR Mr. AND Mrs. Percy Hemus AND Mrs. 

ARTHUR ALEXANDER. 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer Grunn and Bertha Vaughn enter- 
lined at a tea the afternoon of November 25, in the Chick- 
cing Hall, in honor of Mr. and Mrs, Percy Hemus and 
Mrs. Arthur Alexander. The leading representatives of 
the musical and artistic colony and many social celebrities 
were seen, and the social atmosphere was so warm and 
cordial that all lingered well into the evening. An informal 
program was scattered through the hours of reception. Ruth 
May Shaffner sang a group of songs; Mr. Grunn’s new 
jiano quartet was presented, with himself at the piano; and 
Tom Vance, a full-blood Hopi Indian, gave same dances 
0 his own singing of Indian music. 
MusicaLe at MacDoweLt CLus 

The monthly musicale of the MacDowell Club of Allied 
Arts was given on November 26,-at the club house in 
Western Avenue. The program was presented by Joseph- 
ine Marie Dowler, soprano, and Cordelia Smissaert, pianist. 
Miss Dowler came tto Los Angeles this Fall from New 
York where she has taught and sung for a number of years. 
Her charming voice gave pleasure in two groups of Amer- 
tan songs by Claude Warford, Mana-Zucca, Bernard 


Hamblen, William Reddick, and Tom Dobson. The old 


Negro spiritual of Reddick’s, Standin’ in de Need 0’ 
Prayer, was especially well received. Miss Dowler is 
already establishing herself musically. She has taken a 


studio, is teaching, and has spoken before several of the 
clubs and the Music Teachers Association on the Student 
Movement in New York. She is deeply interested in the 
community musical work which is being pushed here and 
is sure to make herself felt. 

Mme. Smissaert is a fine pianist. Her rendition of one 
movement of Charles Cadman’s sonata, and the sonata 
Tragica of MacDowell was delightful. In the absence of 
the president, Mrs. G. F. Putnam, Mrs. Blanch Dougan, 
vice-president, presided. 

Joser LHEVINNE IN RECITAL. 

Josef Lhevinne, Russian pianist, gave one of his piano 
recitals, under L. E. Behymer, on the evening of Novem- 
ber 27, at Philharmonic Auditorium. Mr. Lhevinne is 
greatly beloved by the Los Angeles public and never fails 
to attract a large and enthusiastic audience. 

First APPEARANCE OF MARIE SUNDELIUS. 

Marie Sundelius made her first appearance as a_recitalist 
in Los Angeles, Thanksgiving Night, under the Fitzgerald 
Concert Direction at Philharmonic Auditorium, and made 
hosts of friends and admirers for all of her numbers. Nat- 
urally the greatest interest centered in her Scandinavian 
songs, not only because of the racial fire she brought to them, 
but because of the fact that they are seldom heard; and 
last, but not least, her beauty of voice and fascinating per- 
sonality. 5 Se oe 


LATER LOS ANGELES ITEMS 


Los Angeles, Cal., December 17—The fourth “pop” con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Orchestra occurred Sunday after- 
noon at the Philharmonic Auditorium, when Massenet’s 
overture, Phedre, was particularly interesting. Alexander 
Roman, violinist, a newcomer to the orchestra, was soloist 
of the day. His offering, Tschaikowsky’s concerto for 
violin, proved him a valuable addition to the musical colony. 
Andre Maquarre, the flute soloist, conducted two of his own 
compositions, which were heard for the first time in Los 
Angeles. 

AMERICAN Music Optimists’ MEETING. 

The American Music Optimists held a very interesting 
and enjoyable meeting at the residence studio of Virginia 
Goodsell Byrne, the evening of November 20. Things 
pertaining to the welfare of the club were under discus- 
sion, chief among which was whether the organization 
should remain strictly American. It was decided that the 
American Music Optimists continue to pioneer until they 
can make lovers of our own music. An interesting program 
was given. Mme. Anna Ruzena Sprotte, chairman of the 
program committee, has received a trio for violin, cello and 
piano, which won a thousand dollar prize for trio composi- 
tion. It will be produced at the next meeting. 

Sistine CuHorr HEArp. 

The Sistine Choir sang several times in Los Angeles and 
vicinity. Hundreds were turned away at every perform- 
ance. 

JoHN SMALLMAN IN CONCERT. 

John Smallman, baritone, gave his third annual recital at 
the Ebell Club House, the evening of December 5, assisted® 
by Sol Cohen, violinist, and Lorna Gregg, accompanist. 
Mr. Smallman’s program was well balanced and artistic. 
He was excellent in the French group—Au pays, by Augusta 
Holmes; Dimache a |’Aube, Brittany folk song, L’Heure 
Silencieuse, Victor Staub; and Carnaval, Felix Fourdrain. 
He also gave three numbers by local composers, which were 
well received: What Trees Were in Gethsemene, by Sol 
Cohen; Love’s Trilogy, by Mrs. M. H. Robinson, the 
words by a native of Los Angeles, Edna Sterrett; and 
The Heart of a Rose, by Elinor Remick Warren. 

Notes. 


The National School of Opera opened its ensemble class 
with over 100 people. It will be held Tuesdays and Fridays 
in the Art Hall of the new Y. W. C. A. 
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A series of five concerts is being arranged by the Bur- 
bank Choral Club. The first was October 16. 

Mrs. Harold Brown lectured on the Physiological Back- 
ground of Vocal Art, at the studio of Grace Underwood, in 
Pasadena, December 1. Mr. and Mrs. Norman Hasster, 
singers, furnished the music. 

Bessie Mason, pupil of Lily Lind Brannon, appeared in a 
studio recital, the afternoon of December 8. 

The second studio recital by pupils of Edith Lillian Clark 
“< "anti Hadley was given in the afternoon, Decem- 
yer 1, 

Gilman Williams was heard in song recital, assisted by 
Will Garoway at the piano, in Chickering Hall, the evening 
of December 5. 

Carlotta Rydman Russell, soprano, and Elinor Remick 
Warren, pianist and composer, gave an interesting program 
before the Ebell Club, on December 3. >. La. We 


PALO ALTO ACTIVITIES 


Palo Alto, Cal., December 18.—The last four Com- 
munity House concerts enlisted the services of youthful 
local artists and aroused much interest. On November 18 
the Stanford Music Club gave a program of piano, violin, 
and vocal numbers, satisfying a large audience. On No- 
vember 26 a program of folk songs, sung by Ruth Collins 
of Berkeley, stirred the audience to enthusiasm, and the 
habit of no encores at these Sunday afternoon concerts was 
broken. December 2 brought Marguerite Negus, pupil 
of Elsie Cook Hughes, in a Beethoven and Liszt program, 
efficiently rendered. And on December 9, Robert Vetleson, 
a pianist in his early ’teens, charmed a large audience with 
his playing. 

Three performances of The Toy Shop, under the direc- 
tion of Alice Diaz Pancera, were given the week of Novem- 
ber 11 for the disabled veterans’ benefit. Only local talent 
was used, and a creditable performance was staged before 
capacity audiences. A trio consisting of Marjorie McDon- 
ald, piano; Margeret Mackey, violin, and Malcolm David- 
son, cello, was effective, and the entertainment as a whole 
decidedly pleasing. 

On November 18, a chorus of fifty, supported by a ten- 
piece orchestra, presented Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, 
in the Presbyterian Church. Hugh Williams, tenor, and 
Lucille Buchan, soprano, were the soloists, and the oratorio 
was under the direction of Ruth May Friend. 

On December 8 a program of interest to local music 
lovers was given at an organ recital of Christmas music 
by Warren D. Allen, Stanford University organist. 

On December 11, a recital by Elsie Cook Hughes, pianist, 
and William F. Laraia, violinist, was the last of the regular 
Tuesday evening Little Theater enterteinments for this 
year. Laraia is concertmaster of the People’s Symphony 
(San Francisco) and founder of the San Francisco Trio, 
composed of Mrs. Hughes and Wm. Dehe, cellist, in addition 
to himself. Elsie Cook Hughes is the California repre- 
sentative of the Matthay School of London. 

Songs by Sara Bibby-Brown and readings by Mrs. Latham 
True, with a musical accompaniment by Latham True, 
formed the program on the afternvon of December 5, at 
the local Woman's Club. Particularly effective was the 
setting by Dr. True of Oscar Wilde’s The Young King, 
interpreted by Mrs. True. 

In private recital on December 5 Amy Holman Seward, 
accompanied by Latham True, sang three groups of classical 
and modern songs. Whether in Beethoven and Handel 
numbers, or the lighter moods of Homer, and Tosti, Mrs. 
Seward made her audience feel the song, and her personal 
magnetism enlisted the sympathy of her hearers. C. W. B. 





Takoma Choral Society Organized 


Under the direction of Albert W. Harned, one of Wash- 
ington’s leading voice teachers, the Takoma Choral Society 
has been organized and has begun recitals. The first pro- 
duction will be Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, to be given 
in February, when the accompaniment will be furnished by 
an orchestra of forty. The officers of the society are :Wilmer 
G. Platt, chairman; John W. Coffman, treasurer; Mrs. 
Charles Townsend, corresponding secretary; Florence King, 
librarian; Dr. Albert W. Harned, conductor. The board 
of directors consists of the officers and Mrs. E. Clyde 
Shade, Mrs. Herbert Lawson, Mrs. R. J. Dowsett, Profes- 
sor Osborne, D. Mattingly, Walter Irey, Eugene Bond, 
Mrs. J. M. Sylvester and Mrs, C. B. Smith. 
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ARMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Violinist-Teacher-Conductor. 
McKelvey, 1519 Third Ave., Seattle 
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LWYN CONCERT BUREAU— 
Western Management 
Concert Artists and High Class Musical 


Broadway Building, Portland, Ore. 


Voice 


306 Spring St., Seattle 


ANTNER, CLIFFORD W. 
pos gery | Edmund J. Myer 


S PARGUR, JOHN 
Director Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
People’s Bank Bldg., Seattle 








CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INC. 
Dramatic Arts and Dancing 

NeHie C. Cornish, Director 

Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. 
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JACQUES JOU-JERVILLE of Paris 
Operatic Tenor 

Formerly Boston Opera and leading 

ra of France 

Head Voice Dept. Cornish School, 


KRINKE, HARRY 


Suite 506, The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 
Advanced Instruction of Piano 





TOWNS, KIRK 





QOATMAN OHN R. 
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805-6 Porter Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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205 The McKelvey, Canadian Club 
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R CKER, MR. and MRS. THILO 
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BRESCIA, DOMENICO - 
t n 
603-4 Kotler & Chase Bldg.,San Francisco 


Voice and Piano 


OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
912 W. 20th St. Los Angeles 


GPROTTE, MME. ANNA RUZENA 
School of Vocal Art 
Sixth Floor of Tajo Bldg., Los Angeles 
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HYMER, L. E. 





BRETHERTON, GLORIA 
Vocal Instructor and Coach 


OPRENHEIMER, SELBY C. 
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Mag a Coach 
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1324 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
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68 Post Street, San Francisco 
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Complete Faculty of Artist Teachers 
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A For terms and dates address R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 





GERTRUDE LANG 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
et present starring in Blossom Time 
Address Musical Courier Co.,437 Sth Ave. New York City 


DUEHEANA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING AND OPERATIC TRAINING 
me. Gertrude Dueheana, Director 
Studio: 160 Boylston St., Boston 


FLOYD F. J ON ES Tenor 


CONCERT’ ORATORIO, OPERA—TEACHER OF SINGING 
905 Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago, Ill. 


GRACE STEVENSON 


Concert Harpist-Teacher 
For terms and dates address 
317 West 93rd Street, New York 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Trinity Court, Boston Conrad Building, Providence 











Phone Riverside 7988 











JOSEF 


ROSENBLATT 


World Famous Cantor-Tenor 


Management: SUPREME CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
1525 Aeolian Hall, N. Y. Victor Records 


MAGDELEINE BRARD 


French Pianist 


“Possesses an extraordinary piano talent.”"—New York Sun. 
Management, R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


Steinway Piano 


MRS. FREDERICK SNYDER 


2025 Broadway 
New York City 
Phone Columbus 6441 
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FOLK SONGS 
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Management: Frederick Shipmaao 
Hotel Portland, Portland, Ore. 
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MISS J. R. CATHCART 


INSTRUCTION IN PIANO, ELEMENTARY 
HARMONY AND FRENCH DICTION 


200 West 57th Street 
New York 
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1923-24 Bookings Now Being Made 


For Rates and Terms Address 
Management: MR. FAY LEONE FAUROTE 


677 Fifth Avenue New York City 











MUSICAL COURIER 


Rudolph Thomas an Accomplished Musician 


Rudolph Thomas, one of Philadelphia’s leading musicians, 
is having an active season giving instruction in voicé cul- 
ture, opera coaching, stage technic, piano, theory and com- 
position. Mr. Thomas has won recognition as a_ pianist, 
conductor and composer, and among the artists who have 
helped to mould his talent were Arthur Nikisch, Felix Mottl, 
Max Reger, Hans Pfitzner and Claude Debussy. 

Mr. Thomas began his career as a soloist and appeared 
with many orchestras and in recital in Holland, the British 
Isles and Germany. Returning to his native Germany he 
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RUDOLPH THOMAS 


was invited to accept the post of conductor at the Darfnstadt 
Ducal Opera House. Here his work attracted attention 
and he was soon called to take the baton at the Hamburg 
Opera House. His progress thereafter was rapid and in 
succession he conducted at the Brunswick Opera House and 
the Hanover Opera House. Shortly after his arrival in 
America, early in 1923, he was invited to become the con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, which 
position he now holds. i 

Mr. Thomas has many splendid press notices covering his 
appearances in London, Hanover, Hamburg, etc. Recently 
he played the accompaniments for Elisabeth Santagno at 
her Philadelphia recital, after which he was eulogized as 
follows by the music critic of the Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger: 

Rudolph Thomas played the accompaniments for Mme. Santagno 
in a masterly manner, his work in the Schumann and Schubert songs 
being as nearly perfect as is possible to imagine. Mr. Thomas also 
played a group of piano solos very effectively, showing himself to 
j pianist as well as an extraordinarily accomplished 


be a fine solo 


accompanist. 


Edna Thomas Acquires New Songs 


Edna Thomas, better known as the “Lady from Louisi- 
ana,” created nothing short of a furore two years ago when 
she gave her first New York recital and introduced to her 
audiences negro songs which had never been heard here 
before, and, with her inimitable art, helped to create a de- 
mand for negro folk songs. Nowadays most of the promi- 
nent singers in concert are singing at least one or a group 
on their recital programs. Miss Thomas has the genuine 
article, most of her numbers being in manuscript and with- 
out absurd piano accompaniments, which are a_part of a 
great many of these so-called spirituals. Miss Thomas re- 
tains in her selections the simplicity which marks all negro 
songs, and she is constantly adding new numbers to her 
program, The following is taken from the Atlanta Georgian 
of November 14: 


Edna Thomas, star (and I use the word advisedly) of Tuesday 
afternoon’s more than delightful entertainment furnished by the 
Fine Arts Club, exhibited possibly her greatest greatness when she 
took pains to learn at the hands of Atlanta negroes new program 
numbers for her future appearances. A guest in the Wilmer L. 
Moore home, Miss Thomas told how, after long residence abroad, 
she had lost, she feared, the inspiration of her delightful impersona- 
tions and how she really longed again for contact with the American 
negro, from whom in her native Louisiana she had learned songs and 
stories which now furnish her with material as entertainer of crowned 
heads as well as exclusive audiences in the principal cities. 

Ever hospitable and considerate, Cornelia Jackson Moore called the 
minister a one of Atlanta’s churches for colored people and asked 
if this could be arranged. So that explains the clear bell like 
soprano which everyone in the neighborhood of the Wilmer L. Moore 
home heard with rare pleasure on Monday evening. For a group 
of the best folk-song singers in Atlanta were singing their best for 
one who would carry their music farther and farther along the road 
to fame. One older colored woman taught Edna Thomas that par- 
ticular delicious crooning which has stilled perturbations in many a 
childish breast and dried the tears in many a childish eye as ‘“‘Mam- 
my” comfortably rocked the distressed one to sleep. An auto- 
graphed picture of the diseuse whose performances had been noted 
on court calendars and social schedules of the nobility was the only 
recompense accepted by the instructor in crooning. : 

Upon request and because of argument that the younger generation 
of the American negro might more and more value the things, the 
songs and poems, which are so indisputably their very own, Miss 
Thomas gave a brief program early Wednesday morning at one of 
the colored kindergartens, which was received with .that unmarred 
appreciation that simple and childish hearts accord real things, 





Konecny Endorsed by Educational Institutions 


The universities, colleges and schools of the country en- 
dorse the programs of Josef Konecny, the violinist, as of the 
highest educational value. This is evidenced by his numer- 
ous appearances under their auspices on his various tours, 
and the glowing tributes paid him: 

University of Notre Dame, Ind.—(four appearances) .. . The 
violin is organic with him; it seems as much a part of himself as 
eyes or ears. His technic is brilliant, his emotions well under restraint. 
his temperament ardent, and his perspective of_values most refined 
and exquisite, (Signed) John Cavanagh, C. S. C., president. 


(Trinity College, Durham, N. C.) . . ..The concert ywas a-.gyccess 


in every respect. It was of the highest order, and we have been con- 


- interesting remarks on the success which 


1923 


gsatulated by the musiciaxs of Trinity and of Durham on bringing 
a artists. (Signed) J. E. Gilbreath, president, Y. M. C. A., Trinity 
college. . 


December 27, 


(Lewisburg Seminary, Lewisburg, W. Va.) ... In a period of 
several years we have had no musical program which has met with 
so general appreciation. The entire performance was one of great 
artistic merit. (Signed) J. N. Maxwell, business manager. 





(College of Wooster, Ohio.) 
and his associates at Wooster? Just this—that there never has been 
in the city a greater master of the bow, wonderful in his intepretations 
and skill. Classical—yes, but taking every member of his audience 
with him. Such beautiful music from the violin I have never heard 
anywhere else. (Signed) J. H. Dickason, principal, 


McQuhae Heard in Cleveland and St. Louis 


Cleveland, Ohio, and St. Louis were delighted recently by 
the voice and artistry of Allen McQuhae, tenor, who was 


well received by both the public and the press. A few 
excerpts follow: 

A genuine Irish minstrel is Allen McQuhae whose §t, 
Louis debut last night revealed . . . a truly 


beautiful Celtic tenor voice, a splendid method, and a serious musician 
destined, one would say, to become one of the most popular artists 
on the recital platform. The best of the tradition of Irish songs is in 
Allen McQuhae—call it ““McWay”—as the audience discovered last 
night in his lilting folk-tunes from the South of Ireland. But there 
is more. Not less delightful were his German leider or the modern 
French songs he sang. And two Handel airs which opened his pro- 
gram disclosed another side of a genuine artist, quite at home in 
the artificial melodies of the eighteenth century. . . . McQuhae is a 
charactertistic Irish balladist—and more. He is a genuine lyric tenor, 
silvery, of resonant tone, carrying to the utmost corners of the con 
cert hall even in its pianissimo, free and full and used with an ease 
and discrimination which must call forth admiration. Back of that 
song which flows almost artlessly are wonderful reserves of breath 
control, and a fine and appreciative intelligence. He is a charactertistic 
Celtic sensitivity, and the warmth of his personality immediately im 
presses itself upon his audience.—St, Louis Times, November 28, 1923, 


Nature befriended him cordially, with intelligence, feeling, a lyric 
throat and superb breathing apparatus. The chastely carved old 
melodies were given with classic purity and grace of contour. The 
voice was appealing, true and vibrant; moreover there was style. 
Implications of the noble McCormack emerged; and one paid Mr. 
McQuhae the mental compliment of hoping-——though in vain—that 
he would undertake Mozart. His English diction was impeccably in 
telligible.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, November 28, 1923. 

Allen McQuhae was the assisting soloist and he was heard to artistic 
advantage in arias by Handel and Leoncavallo, as also in a group 
of Irish ballads. His phrases are finely rounded, his tones more 
artistically modulated, and his diction more smoothly articulated, 
Lyricism is undoubtedly his metier. He has been called a second 
McCormack, and deservedly so, for in style, voice, and manner of 
interpretation, he follows closely in the coke of that master singer. 
Cleveland Press, December 5, 1923. 

Allen McQuhae has progressed vocally and he is now one of the 
most pleasing concert tenors in the country. He was given a rousing 
reception when he made his first appearance and sang the familiar 
Largo of Handel. Encores began to be demanded then and the same 
demonstration followed his other numbers, particularly the group of 
Irish songs in which, no doubt he is rivaled by only one tenor singer.— 


Cleyeland News, December 5, 1923. 


The soloist was the tenor, Allen McQuhae, well known and highly 
popular hereabouts. Mr. McQuhae was born in Ireland, where for 
not a few years his voice, of typically Irish mellowness and expressive 
ness, won for him abundant favor. Now he is known from coast to 
coast and is one of our mest sought for concert singers. He received 
= eat a resounding welcome.—Cleveland Plain Dealer, December 5, 


Spalding Scores Brilliant Success 


Albert Spalding scored a brilliant success in Los Angeles 
recently when he appeared as soloist with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. All the critics were most enthusiastic, as may be 
gauged by the appended excerpts : 

; Mr. Spalding offered a spleudid—I might even say—inspired perform- 
ance. He surmounted the most severe sort of technical obstacles, and 
stood the strain of the four consecutive movements which run to length, 
in a dynamic way, appeared to rise to the severe demands of each sep- 
arate display of pyrotechnics of double-stop, arpeggios and trills with an 
increasing vigor. He seems so thoroughly awake to the popular under- 
standing and so filled with the spirit of music besides, that he literally 
carries all before him.—Edwin Schallert in the Los Angeles Times. 


Albert Spalding, American violinist, ovation from 
both audience and orchestra following each movement, and was fe 
called numerous times at the close. g alding is of a warm tempera: 
ment reminiscent of the Italian, but he has all the American foie 
behind it in his playing. He produces a warm tone, resonant flexible 
and three dimensional but it never runs away with him because his 
oaveal virtuosity and his mental astuteness have an inter-comradeship 
) ~~ Ry it impossible.—Florence Pierce Reed in the Los 


received an 


Fa wee wn masterful pad exquisite rendition which Spalding, now 
c eally great violin virtuosi of the world, gave i 
concerto.—-Los Angeles Daily News. + on ee ee 


Spalding fairly played his audience off its feet with the beauties 
which fell from his magic bowing. Without Spalding it would b 
difficult to see how this composition could hold the rapt attention of 
an audience to the end, but this was an exceptional performance and 
precipitated the greatest ovation that has greeted a visiting artist 
this year.—Carl Bronson in the Los Angeles Herald. 





i In the finale, Spalding did some extraordinary fiddling. Here the 
a pa _ = 2 perm, vibrating essence of infinity against 

e dark and somberly shifting mass of hu ity.— i i 
the Los Angeles Record. ee ee 


_Albert Spalding is a violinist too seldom heard in the West, but 
his appearance yesterday in a number of tremendous technical de 
mands woke the audience to discriminating but enthusiastic approval. 

Florence Lawrence in the Los Angeles Examiner. ’ 


“Thousands” Hear Althouse and Middleton 


Such was the headline that appeared in one of the Gales- 
burg, Ill., newspapers after Paul Althouse and Arthur Mid- 
dleton appeared recently in joint recital in the Illinoisian city 
under the auspices of the Galesburg Civic Music Association. 

, The following paragraph appeared in the Wheeling, W. 
Va., Register after these singers appeared recently in joiat 
recital in that city: 

aul Althouse undoubtedly stands in the front k native 
tenors and the name Arthur Middleton has long been aceon with 
singing of the first class. The two have gone far enough in their 
careers to be rightly called “seasoned artists.” Their individual voices 
are good, their duet work excellent. The evening opened with a 
from Forza del Destino. It was splendidly given. Mr. Althouse dis 
played the lyrical qualities of his voice to good advantage in his 
groups. The French ,Songs were notable for delicate phrasing 
ey diction. Mr. Middleton’s numbers gave him ample opportunity 
se eee et Vt re gifts. His interepretation of Sch 
( s ingly satis i ianissi singi ; 
lightful. Numerous eaieeat thre aan pleniccine singe Wi 








_ Owen Hewitt Winning Success in Germany 


In. the Boston Sunday Herald, Philip Hale has some 
, cess Owen Hewitt, 
the young Boston tenor, is having in Germany,: after his 
studies with Mme. Schoen-René. Mr. Hale writes as follows: 
Some may remember Owen Hewitt, a t in 
Florent Schmitt’s Chant du Guerre when it’ Romp Rey at 
a — ~ Fayed — Musical Association. 

as ay he signed a contract with th i it , 
to. sing lyric roles there for two years. Tis ms ths eee Sant of 
the season, August 31, taking the part of Oberon in. Weber’s-ope™ 
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of that name at a day’s notice, replacing a tenor who was suddenly 
taken ill. He sang the part six times with marked success; also that 
of Froh in Rheingold, Lionel in L’eclair by Halevy and in an opera 
by Schubert, Weiberverschwoerung. His last role was was that of 
Count Almaviva in the Barber of Seville. 

Mr. Hewitt was born in South Boston twenty-four years ago. He 
studied singing at the New England Conservatory of music. Clayton 
Gilbert called the attention of a gentleman who is much interested in 
music, and in singing particularly, to Mr. Hewitt. Arrangements were 
made that he should study in New York with a prominent teacher, 
also in Berlin. 

Mr. Hewitt has a tall, commanding figure, an expressive face and 
should go far. ar AD: ka 


A Tribute to Verbrugghen 


That Henri Verbrugghen, conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, has made good in his first season is 
indicated by recent editorial comment in the daily press of 
Minneapolis, the editor of the Minnesota Daily Star com- 
menting as follows editorially: 

“The wisdom of the Symphony Orchestra Association in 
selecting Henri Verbrugghen for its permanent conductor 
has been more than justified by the splendid results which 
the accomplished Belgian has obtained in a short time. 

“We are reliably informed that the esprit de corps within 
the orchestra has never been so marked as it has under Mr. 
Verbrugghen’s leadership, and all will agree that Minneapolis 
was never so ably represented in the musical world as it is 
by the organization which the new leader has been able to 
augment to its advantage and into which he is breathing the 
fire of h‘s genius. 

“Mr. Verbrugghen’s avowed purpose is to do all in his 
power to increase our love for great music. As a step in this 
direction, he recently had the orchestra give a public concert 
in the City Hall. He has shown many other indications of 
commendable civic spirit. Minneapolis has had time to look 
over Mr, Verbrugghen from the standpoint of a conductor, 
a soloist and a member of our community. It has put the seal 
of approval upon him from all three angles.” 


Marie Zendt Scores with Orchestra 


Appearing as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra on Sunday afternoon, November 11, Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, soprano, scored a huge and well deserved success. 
What the leading critics of Minneapolis had to say in thei- 
reviews of the concert follows: 

Marie Sidenius Zendt, well known Chicago soprano, now was heard 
in concert for the first time in the twin cities and proved a singer 
of sound and artistic vocal’ method. Her high and pure soprano car 
ried well and the singer was quite enthusiastically received. Her 
first number was the difficult L’Amero Saro Costante from Mozart's Il 
Re Pastore, in which the florid music was sung in excellent taste. 
Minneapolis Journal, November 12, 1923. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, added a notable contribution by her 
singiig of two arias, L’Amero Saro Costante from Il Re Pastore by 
Mozart, and Il Est Doux from Massenet’s Herodiade, followed by 
two encore numbers, the first being Bach's Gentle Sheep and the final 
song, Land of the Sky-Blue Water. Mme. Zendt’s voice was of very 
leasing quality. Her manner is easy and her phrasing clear. 
Minneapolis Star, November 12. : 


G. Aldo Randegger Acclaimed by Press 


G. Aldo Randegger is an exceedingly active person and 
he is constantly before the public, as the following excerpts 
from the Italian papers will verify: 

The Association for Italian Veterans gave a commemoration of 
their victory at Washington Irving High School. Mr, Randegger 
directed the whole musical program which was chosen with his usual 
fine sense of the artistic. . . . Franco de Gregorio, tenor, accompanied 
by Mme. Aina de Gregorio, gave several numbers with charm and 
fine interpretation. Aldo Ricci, member of the faculty of the Randeg- 
ger Conservatory, played in his usual virile style. He was ably ac- 
companied by Walter Travers. ... G. Aldo Randegger, pianist and 
composer, finished the program with brilliance.—Corriere d’ America. 


inspired speeches by prominent Italians came the 
musical program. Aldo Ricci, violinist, and Franco de Gregorio, tencr, 
were greatly applauded. The pianist, G. Aldo Randegger, gave the 
Legend of St. Francis, by Liszt, and Ruins of Athens, by Rubinstein. 
The exquisite execution of Randegger was greatly appreciated and 
wildly applauded.—I1 Progresso Italo Americano, 


After many 


’ ° e 
Gunster’s Richmond Recital 

Frederick Gunster, tenor, gave his first recital in Rich- 
mond, Va., under the auspices of the Musicians’ Club, 
December 4, before a large, appreciative audience which 
applauded generously the tenor’s scholarly interpretations 
of an exceptionally fine program. Following are some press 
excerpts : 

Mr. Gunster proved to be an artist of interesting attainments. He 
has splendid interpretative gifts, scholarly musicianship, an en 
gaging personality, exceptionally fine enunciation and all the subtle 
ualities that convey the conception. of song as a fine art. In the 
rst group, D’Une Prison was beautifully sung, while in the second, 
the familiar Dvorak Songs My Mother Taught Me was notable for 
the absence of the falsetto so frequently employed in the portamento 
passages and was notable for the tenderness of its interpretations, It 
was in the third group, however, that Mr. Gunster did some of the 
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most beautiful work of the evening, the two Grieg songs, A Swan 
and Are They Tears, My Beloved? and Rubinstein’s The Asra being 
given very moving interpretations. The program closed with a group 
of folk songs of which Leetle Bateese was a veritable gem, while 
the others offered scope for the humorous quality of the singer’s in- 
terpretative gifts.—Richmond News-Leader, December 5, 1923. 

An intelligent, serious artist who interprets songs admirably, giv 
ing full value to their words and spirit. His singing of the group 
comprising the Grieg and Rubinstein songs, and of Leetle Bateese, 
which he sang with so much understanding and with such fine ex 
pression as to catch at least one hearer by the throat, was worth going 
a long way to hear.—-Richmond Times-Dispatch, December 5, 1923. 





Carl Flesch Returns 

After an absence of nearly ten years, Carl Flesch made his 
American reappearance, playing with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in Philadelphia on December 15 and 16 and with 
the same organization: in New York on December 18. In 
Philadelphia he played the Beethoven concerto and in New 
York, the Brahms. His warm welcome is indicated in the 
critical excerpts which follow: 

He had elected to be heard in the Beethoven concerto of which no 
finer rendering has been given in this city since Fritz Kreisler’s last 





CARL FLESCH 


local visit than the one so much enjoyed and applauded yesterday 
afternoon.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Mr. Fiesch gave a masterly reading of the most difficult of all 
violin concertos to play well—that of Beethoven. The performers who 
have been able to Play it satisfactorily since it was composed, almost 
120 years ago, can almost be numbered on the fingers of one hand. 
It requires the most perfect mental adjustment and an absolute co- 
ordination of temperrament and technic. Mr. Flesch has these 
qualities, as well as a remarkably beautiful tone and absolute com- 
mand of every resource of the violin, both of fingerboard and bow.— 
Philadelphia tvenieg Public Ledger, 





_No more beautiful tone issues from the violin that was heard from 
his instrument. . . . It was a noble performance and was so recognized. 
—F. L. Waldo, Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Mr. Flesch is a violinist of great polish and power and poetic beauty 
Few equal him in the facility of his bowing, the purity of his intona- 
tion or the delicate niceties and exalted climaxes of his mastery of the 
instrument.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


His art is that of the scholar, unmarred by the slightest suggestion 
of technical bombast, yet founded on a technical skill—perfection of 
execution rare even in this generation of technicians,—Philadelphia 
Record, 

It was because Mr. Flesch, able violinist as he is, seemed so thor- 
oughly to realize the solo part as belonging to the greater whole, and the 
ensemble was so splendidly welded that this was an outstanding per- 
formance.—-H. C, Colles, New York Times. 

Mr. Flesch’s playing of the concerto was refreshingly lacking in 
sentimentality and had fine breadth and simplicity of style—Deems 
Taylor, New York World, , 


Mr. Flesch performed his share of the Brahms concerto admirably. 
—W. J. Henderson, New York Herald. ‘ 


The very large audience that heard Mr. Flesch listened to an artist 
of lofty ideas and ripe musicianship, and all the a »plause they bestowed 
upon him was his just due.—Leonard Liebling, Rew York American. 

Mr. Flesch’s playing in the Brahms concerto was marked by master- 
ly technic and an abundant share of feeling for the composition, with 
its graceful embroideries and arabesques.—New York Evening Post. 

There are very few violinists living who could have given so ad- 
mirable a performance.—Paul Morris, New York Evening Telegram. 





It was a performance that realized 
point out, and often vainly, namely, 
passage of the Brahms violin concerto is integral to the whole and 
written to develop the main thesis. It was not a virtuoso performance 
it was much more than that.—Frank H. Warren, New York Evening 
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Werrenrath Sets the Pace 


The 147th annual performance of The Messiah was given 
by the Boston Handel and Haydn Society on Sunday, Bechet. 
ber 16, and Monda,y December 17, following which the 
critics praised Reinald Werrenrath as per the attached for 
his fine work as baritone soloist: 


_ Mr. Werrenrath is as ever, the singer of 
in command of the vocal situation. 
his tone sonorous.—Boston Post, 


| poise, finish and is always 
At all times was his voice solid and 


Mr. Werrenrath sang with 
Transcript. 


One had a feeling that Mr. Werrenrath was setti 
the ators singing of the principals, though Hayy Bog —_— 
applause. € has too much taste and musicianly feeling for that 

he audience is at ease when he sings, for he never pushes his voice 
up to a straining high note; always he comes down on it with just 
the volume and intensity connoted by the text colored by the expres- 
sion of a strongly personal art. e has gusto with delicacy, no com 
mon combination.-—Christian Science Monitor, December 17, 1923 


his customary finish of style.—Boston 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 
Buffalo, N. Y. (See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio, (See letter on another page.) 
Cleveland, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 
Detroit, Mich. (See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Memphis, Tenn., December 1.—Frances Alda, soprano, 
attracted a very large audience to her recital which was 
given Tuesday evening at the Lyric Theater, this being her 
second appearance here under the management of the Cor- 
tese Brothers. The singer, who was in excellent voice, 
charmed her hearers by her finished art and unaffected man- 
ner. Her program comprised A Christmas Carol, arranged 
by Bax; My Love She’s But a Lassie Yet; Amarili, Casini; 
Pastoral (Old English arrangement), Lane Wills ; and 
other numbers by Wolf, Rachmaninoff, Lenormand, Four- 
drain, Boito, Watts, Kramer, Lie, Maxwell, and LaForge. 
In addition to her interesting program, Mme. Alda was 
obliged to give encores after each group and several request 
numbers, including the aria from Madame Butterfly, The 
Last Rose of Summer, and others. Erin Ballard, assisting 
artist, was warmly received and made a fine impression, not 
only as a pianist, but as an excellent accompanist. 

An intere sting meeting of the Beethoven Club was held 
in the Woman's building, Wednesday morning, when Eliza- 
beth Mosby, first vice-president, presided, owing to the ab- 
sence of Mrs. J. F. Hill, president, who is attending a 
meeting of the National Board in New York City. An at- 
tractive program, arranged by Mrs. R. B. Bennett, preceded 
the usual business a A committee composed of 
Mmes. D. L. Griffith, Y. Mason, and A. Denny DuBose, 
was appointed to poo Dor plans for the purchase of a home 
for the club. Excellent reports were made by Mmes. 
Thompson and Cutler, of the Junior and Juvenile Beethoven 
Clubs. Susie DeShazo, pianist, has graciously offered to 
take charge of the Study Class, and will give some inter- 
esting talks on music appreciaticn. A worthy project is now 
being discussed by club members to provide scholarships 
and loan funds fer talented pupils to complete their musical 
education. 

The Renaissance Music Circle, Mrs. S. T. Carnes, presi- 
dent, met with Mrs. Benjamin Sprague Parker in the parlors 
of the Hotel Gayoso, Wednesday morning. A lovely pro- 
gram was arranged by Mrs. W. C. Graves. 

Geraldine Farrar, in the opening recital of the artist 
course sponsored by Allan Welburn, again established herself 
firmly in the admiration of local concert goers. An enthu- 
siastic audience filled the Lyric Theater and insisted on en- 
cores after each group; the triumph of the evening coming 
after the last number, when she gave the familiar Habanera 
from Carmen as an encore. She was ably assisted by 
Joseph Malkin, cellist; Henry Weldon, basso-cantante ; and 
Claude Gotthelf, accompanist. 

The regular free matinee recital given each month by the 
Beethoven Club, was attended by a large and enthusiastic 
crowd Saturday afternoon. Mrs. W. V. Pruett, chairman, 
is assisted by Mmes. Frank Sturm and R. A. Street, and de- 
lightful programs, well planned, are being prepared for the 
season, 

Mrs. M. E. Finch, chairman of the music committee of the 
Nineteenth Century Club, arranged a program of French 
songs which Mrs. J. W. Canada charmingly sang at the 
Armistice Day luncheon, the French class being guests of 
honor. 

Another enjoyable affair, given at the Nineteenth Century 
Club last week, was a luncheon honoring the music com- 
mittee, Mrs. M. E. Finch, chairman; Mmes. Frank Sturm, 
J. F. Hill, Agee Adams, Berry Brooks, James L. McRee, 
i Andrews, Eugene Douglass, J. Goodman, Thomas 
Sherron, Ed. Ww orden, Jason Walker, Denny DuBose, and 
Miss Cairns. Mrs, James L. McRee, soprano, was heard 
in two numbers, accompanied by Linnie Mai Collins, winner 
of the Theodor Bohlmann scholarship. Gaspar Pappalardo, 
violinist, gave two selections; Mrs. M. E. Finch at the 
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piano. Dr. A. B. Williams read an interesting paper on 
The National Influence of Music. 

An informal musicale was given at the Bohlmann School 
of Music, Wednesday evening. 

Gladys Sarber, pianist, is giving a series of studio teas on 
Sunday afternoons. 

Mrs. J. F. Hill, president of the Beethoven Club, is in 
New York —s a meeting of the National Board of 
the N. F. M. ove 

New nc La., December 12.—On the afternoon of 
November 25, at the Shrine Mosque, two artists, Paul Ko- 
chanski and Arthur Rubinstein, gave a concert. Both the 
pianist and the violinist met with instant success. They ap- 
peared under the direction and supervision of J. Eugene 
Pearce. 

Carolyn Cone-Baldwin, concert pianist, gave her first local 
recital at the residence of S. Gumbel on November 26. Her 
program included works by MacDowell, Brahms, Debussy, 
Liszt, and others. T. A. H. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., December 6.—The opening of 
the auditorium at the new Masonic Temple marks a new 
era in the theatrical and music life of Oklahoma City, offer- 
ing a gathering place in which modern ideas have been 
developed to the last detail. The hall has a capacity of 
2,500. Hidden behind screens, at the sides of the stage and 
in the proscenium, are 3,000 pipes of a great organ. The 
auditorium was opened Saturday night. The theater was 
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formally presented to the Oklahoma City public by Paul M. 
Pope, illustrious potentate of the Ancient and Accepted 
Order of Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, on behalf of India 
Temple, and was formally accepted by Mayor Cargill. 

Horatio Rench has been appointed musical director at the 
Oklahoma City College. 

The first of a series of monthly programs, arranged by 
the Shriners’ Band, was given Sunday afternoon in the 
newly opened auditorium in the Masonic Temple. The band 
was assisted by the Shrine Quartet, composed of Horatio 
Rench, Walter W. Hollingsworth, Edward W. Crawford, 
and V. R. Rudd; Floyd K. Russell, organist. Selections on 
the band program ranged from snappy marches to sacred 
music and heavier overtures. More than 2,500 attended the 
opening of the series. Joe Kasparek is director of the band. 

The new policy of the Apollo Club, to give a series of con- 
certs without the aid of outside talent, was successfully 
introduced Monday night at the High School auditorium. 

The first concert of the year, scheduled for the Oklahoma 
University Glee Club, was given Monday night. A tour of 
the State is planned by the club, The tour of the Women’s 
Glee Club will include Tulsa, Muskogee, Collinsville, Broken 
Arrow, and other points in Eastern Oklahoma. 

A group of pupils were presented in a class recital, Sat- 
urday afternoon, by Helen Lord, at her studio in the Guar- 
anty building. Among those participating were Sarah Lehat, 
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Lelia Little, Vera Pollock, Ruby Pollock, Helen Wharn, 
Mary Clarke, Marietta Darling, Nancy Laughbaum, Dorothy 
Brewer, Julia Marie Johnson, Bernice Cook, Mildred Mc- 
Corkle, Herma Warner, and Katherine Kaufman. 

Outstanding features scheduled for the Ladies’ Music Club 
December program, at the First Presbyterian Church, were 
a rendition of King Renee’s Daughter, by Henry Smart, 
presented by the club chorus; sonata in C minor, by Reubke, 
played on the organ by Mrs. George Forsythe: piano solo, 
Liszt’s twelfth Hungarian rhapsody, by Laura St. Mary; 
and piano duet, overture to King Renee’s Daughter, a 
Mrs. Leslie M. Westfall and Mrs. Joseph F. Rumsey. 

Organization of the Bartlesville Philharmonic Club has 
been completed, and nearly fifty leading business men of the 
city have signed the membership roll. Officers have been 
chosen and plans are being perfected for an active training 
course leading to the development of an excellent male 
chorus. Membership will be limited to 100. Concerts will 
be given during the season by the club and assisting artists, 
in solo, duet, or quartet work. 

Frances S. Catron was re-elected president of the Ponca 
City Music Club, with Mrs. Seward Sheldon, Mrs. E. L, 
Donahoe, and Mrs. Frank B. Lucas, vice-presidents; Kath- 
erine Stanton, secretary; Mrs. Felix Duvall, treasurer; Mrs, 
Henry Headley, reporter; and Dollie Duvall, parliamen- 
tarian. Mrs. Catron has served as president during the three 
years of the club’s existence. 

The first of the Edward Buchanan Bryan series of con- 
certs was opened by Geraldine Farrar, assisted by Joseph 
Malkin, cellist; Henry Weldon, basso-cantante; and Claude 
Gotthelf, accompanist, at the High School auditorium. The 
songs by Handel, Schubert, Schumann, and Strauss were 
perhaps the most appreciated numbers scheduled on the 
program, but as a final encore Miss Farrar delighted with 
the Habanera from Carmen. 

Charlotte Marland was elected president of the Ponca 
City Choral Club recently, with R. R. Owen, vice-president; 
Dollie Duvall, secretary; Ray E. Miller, treasurer; Ruth Mc- 
Dowell, accompanist ; George Smee, librarian ; and William 
Frith, director. A series of three concerts will be given 
this Winter. 

The second concert offered by Hathaway Harper, to 
music lovers of Oklahoma City, was that of Ina Bourskaya, 
assisted and accompanied by Sanford Schlussell, at the 
High School auditorium. This was the first of the series 
sponsored by the Ladies’ Music Club. The event was marked 
by unusual enthusiasm. 

The faculty of the State Normal at Edmond, Okla., gave 
the following program recently in the auditorium : Sonate, D 
major (Handel), Anna Shapiro; group of songs, Gladys 


Cox; three short numbers of his own composition, C. B. 
Macklin, pianist; Spanish Song (Sarasate), Swing Song 
(Hall), Waltz (Brahms), and Siciliano and Rigaudon 


(Franceus- Kreisler), by Anna Shapiro; aria from Carmen, 
Little Woman in Gray (Hahn), and The Year’s at the 
Spring (Beach), Gladys Cox; prelude D flat (Chopin), and 
Staccato Etude (Rubinstein), Mr. Macklin; and concerto in 
E minor, first movement (Mendelssohn), Miss Shapiro. 

Enthusiasm reigned at the appearance of the Sistine Choir 
at the High School auditorium, under the direction of Hath- 
away Harper. Each number was received with an outburst 
of applause. 

Johnnie Quarles presented the following pupils in piano 
recital in her studio, 110 West Eighteenth Street: Juanita 
Smith, Norma Pool, Marion Weeks, Edwina Wright, Mabel 
Jean Kennedy, Ruth Smith, Anna Smith, Doris Jay, Dorothy 
Weinhausen, Virginia Hinton, Wilma Baker, Mabelle Smith, 
and Mary Weischans. 

The fine arts department of the Oklahoma City College 
presented a program in the college chapel in which Mrs. 
Richard Lindsey, Virginia Cowden, Marjory Ferry, Dorothy 
Rankin, Pauline Spahr, Halie Schobel, Agnes Thompson, 
Ella Voelker, John Cook, Alwyn Fleming, Lee Robinson, 
Delbert Scott, and Malcolm McKenzie took part. 

C. Ma. @ 

Palo Alto, Cal. (See Music on Pacific Slope.) 

Richmond, Ind., December 1.—A special musical pro- 
gram was recently given at the West Richmond Friends 
Church. The event was in charge of the Home Mission 
Board of the Five Years’ Meeting, which maintains South- 
land Institute, a school for negro youths in Helena, Ark. 
The musical features of the occasion were provided by the 
colored branch of the Richmond Community Service, under 
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the leadership of Ethel R. Clark. The singing of Dett’s 
Listen to the Lambs, by the Community Service chorus, 
evoked a heartfelt amen from the Quaker audience and a 
demand for repetition. Luvenia Dethridge gave an effective 
solo, The Awakening, by two negro writers, James Weldon 
Johnson and J. Rosamond Johnson. With the exception of 
Mrs. Clark, who gave a talk on negro music, the speakers 
were all members of the F riendy’ Church. Another activity 
of the colored Community Service is the formation of a Col- 
eridge Taylor Study Club, of which Cecil Robinson has been 
elected president. i os 

Sandersville, Ga., December 11.—The December meet- 
ing of the Music Study Club was held at the home of Kath- 
leen Allen. A paper on Edward MacDowell was given by 
Miss Albea; piano solo by Mrs. Shaw, and a vocal solo by 
Mrs. H. A. Hermann. 

On Friday evening of the same week the Sandersville 
Music Club presented the Atlanta Trio, composed of Frances 
Stovall, pianist; Lilouise Smith Green, violinist; and Wini- 
fred Bird, soprano. These artists put on a most pleasing 
program, especially Miss Stovall’s rendition of MacDowell’s 
Concert Etude, Miss Green in the Mendelssohn concerto, and 
Miss Bird in her English ballads. E. A. B 

Warren, O., December 10.—A large and responsive 
audience heard the Zimmer Harp Trio, assisted by Mario 
Cappelli, tenor, who presented an excellent program under 
the auspices of the Central Workers’ class at the Central 
Christian Church, on November 27. The trio consisted of 
Nellie Zimmer, solo harpist; Louise Harris, second harpist ; 
and Gladys Crockford, harpist and pianist. The outstand- 
ing number of their program was the Beethoven March a la 
Turque. Miss Zimmer’s arrangement of the Oberthus was 
very pleasing and her rendition of the difficult harp number, 
Zabel’s Fountain, was remarkable. Miss Crockford’s accom- 
panying was all that could be desired. R. McC 


CHICAGO 


(Continued from page 43) 
HELEN FrREUND IN DEMAND 
Helen Freund, the talented artist-pupil of Mrs. Herman 
Devries, has been in great demand this season. She sang 
recently with the Chicago Civic Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Frederick Stock, at Orchestra Hall, scoring a big 
success, and last Thursday afternoon, December 13, she 
sang under the auspices of the Alliance Francaise, at the 
reception given in honor of Georgette Leblanc (Maeter- 
linck), scoring heavily with the distinguished gathering. 
EstHer WALRATH LAsHu Busy 
Esther Walrath Lash sang in concert at Riverside (IIl.), 
on December 9, in company with Josef Konecny, violinist, 
and Margaret Gary, pianist. The same trio will appear at 
La Grange on December 21. Mrs. Lash will sing soprano 
solos of The Messiah, at North Park College in January. 
The Men’s Club of Riverside are considering a return 
engagement for these artists as its program was called one 
of the best that Riverside has had this season. 
Bepuscui'’s Puri Busy 
William Rogerson, tenor, a professional pupil of Signor 
Umberto Beduschi, appeared in concert at Quincy (IIl.), 
December 11; Muscatine (la.), December 12, and La Salle, 
(Ill.), December 13. He will sing in Fond du Lac (Wis.), 
January 9. He is also booked for a return engagement at 
the Ilhnois Athletic Club and will sing in Nashville and 
Pulaski (Tenn.), in February. 
Cuicaco MusICcAL 
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VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Studio: 25 WEST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: 8107 Schuyler. 





Cane, Harding 


Searles, Woodlawn Theater, Chicago; Mrs. 
Indian- 


Theater, Chicago; Ruth Willrout, Ohio Theater, 
apolis (Ind.) 

Florence Samuels, graduate in Public School Music 
Department of the Conservatory, is now Supervisor of Music 
at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

The annual mid-winter concert given by artist pupils of 
the conservatory with full orchestra will take place Wednes- 
day evening, February 6, at Orchestra Hall. 

Richard Hire, pupil of Heniot Levy, at the contest con- 
ducted by the Society of American Musicians, was selected 
to play at the final contest to be held shortly at Orchestra 
Hall. 


RECENT ENGAGEMENTS OF DurNo PUupPILs. 


Pupils of Jeannette Durno have made concert appearances 
recently as follows: Mildred Weymer-Graff, Music League, 


Loganport (Ind.), December 3; Isabel Ebert, Musicians’ 
Club, Chicago, November 5 and December 17; Dorothy 
Dienstfrei, Musicians’ Club extension concert, Chicago, 
October 24; Franklyn Schneider, Illinois College, Chicago, 


Wright, Music League, Logansport 
Olga Sander, Musicians’ Club exten- 
December 16; Irma Orser, 
Dorothy Pound, Three 


December 14; Dorothy 
(Ind.), November 12; 
sion concert, Great Lakes (IIl.), 
Berwyn (Ill.), concert, December 10; 
Arts Club, Chicago, November 4. 


Busu OrcHESTRA Concert TO BE BROADCASTED. 


The next concert of the Bush Conservatory Symphony 
Orchestra, to be given February 5, under Richard Czer- 
wonky’s capable baton, will be broadcasted from Station 
KWY, Westinghouse Radio Station of Chicago. Radio fans 
in Chicago and throughout the country will tune in on 536 
meters wave length and enjoy the concerts which have been 
delighting capacity audiences in Orchestra Hall for the 
last two seasons. 


EXAMINATIONS JANUARY 9. 
Master School of 


BusnH Master ScHoor 

The mid-year examinations for the 
Bush Conservatory will be held January 9. Artist and pro- 
fessional students of piano, voice, violin, opera and com- 
position who successfully pass the examination will receive 
free tuition for a period of two years under artists of inter- 
national renown. The faculty of the Master School, of 
which Charles S. Peterson is patron, is as follows: Piano 
Jan Chiapusso, Mme. Julie Rive-King, Edgar Nelson; 
voice—Charles W. Clark, Boza Oumiroff, Herbert Miller, 
Mae Graves Atkins; opera—Mme. Nelli Gardini; violin- 
Richard Czerwonky, Bruno Esbjorn; composition—Edgar 
Brazelton, Rowland Leach. 

A special feature of the Master School is in the pro- 
fessional opportunities which come to its students. Fre- 
quent appearance in Orchestra Hall and other opportunities 
help the young professional in becoming established and 
known to a large Chicago public. 

The Master Class in Composition will give a program 
of original compositions at Bush Conservatory the first 
week in February. The program will consist of a string 
by the class of Louise St. John Westervelt at the Columbia 
by Robert Sanders, a member of the master class, arranged 
for full symphony orchestra, was played in rehearsal by 
the Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, under Richard 
Czerwonky last Tuesday. Irwin Jensen, also a member of 





the Women of the Southern Chicago District of Missionaries 
Societies. 
Loutse St. Jonn Westervett Stupio Nores. 

Ivine Shields, soprano, assisted by her sisters, gave the 
program December 8, at the regular studio musicale given 
by the class of Louise St. John Westervelt at the Colbumia 
School of Music. Ivine Shield was heard in Speaks, 
Ardayne, Roberts and Bassett numbers, while Hattiebell 
Shields sang Nolck and Goltermann selections, and Laurene 
Shields rendered Humoresque and the three sisters parti 
cipated jointly in a group of songs by Mary Helen Brown 
and Goodeve. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Sundelius Gets “Dangerous Comparison” in 
Bellingham 


“ever dangerous” comparison has been brought 
This time in reference to the recent recital Marie 
gave in Bellingham, Wash., and the example, 
“Bellingham Music News,” follows: “A quality 
strongly suggestive of Melba ran through the 
Marie Sundelius.” 


Again 
into play. 
Sundelius 
from the 
of voice 
singing of 


Roxas Appointed Critic for Italian Paper 

Emilio A. Roxas has been appointed critic and corre- 
spondent for New York and all of North America for the 
Milan musical paper, I! Piccolo Teatrale. 
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Dorothy 1€ performance | that was presented by the Chicago the master class, has just completed a setting of 1e Santa Maestro Aldo Fraachetti Mavagement Fortune Gallo 

‘hompson Musical College at Central Theater a week ago Sunday, was Fe Trail for chorus, orchestra and soloists. at the piano Aeolian Hall, New York 

Robinsale the last concert before the holidays, as_no_ concerts Carleton Cummings, tenor of Bush Conservatory, was Tel. Longacre 8838 

art, will be given December 23 or 30, but they will be resumed soloist on December 12 at the Engleside M. E. Church for 

ar January 6 

-M.C. Lillian Kaufer, piano student of the college, and Cora 

i Quast, student of Dr. Lulek, appeared in joint recital at 

ical pro- Waukegan, December 4. Marguerite Moon, artist student of Improved Music Study 

| Friends of the piano department, gave a recital last week under the ° 

Mis preps of & First zm Baptist Church, of Chicago. for Beginners, Inc. 

is South- osalyn Asner .student of Edward Collins, was solo 

ena, Ark. pianist at a concert given by Jules Falk, violinist, at the ENDORSED BY THE LEADING MUSICAL EDUCATORS OF THE WORLD 

ed by the Auditorium, December 2. Marie Herron, student of Rose Normal! Classes as follows:— 

ice, under Lutiger Gannon, will be one of the soloists at the concert MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City; Los Angeles, Calif., Jan. 16, 1924 

SS fj * be given next month by the Haydn Choral Society and MRS; ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard ADDA C; EDDY. 136 W. Sandusky CARFiE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine 

ae St. Xavier Academy at Orchestra Hall. Martha Kretz, dg., Spokane, Wash. Bellefontaine, Ohio; Dayton, Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; Normal 
student of Mabel Lewis Howatt, was the winner of the Bete E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave oy “January; Miami, Fla., February. Classes. 

2S dramatic competition offered to obtain a player for a part Ft. Worth, Texas. ” BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
in Abie’s Irish Rose, which will open at the Studebaker ELLIZETTE REED BARLOW, 4g -'ege, Sherman, Texas. North 16th Street, Portland, ‘Ore. 

9069 Theater, Christmas Week. Evelyn Stahler, student of Louis George St., Newbern, N. C., June 2, IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth Street, April, 1924, and June, 1924. 

—— Victor Saar, played the KYW radio recently. Eleanor Kos- 1924; Asheville, N. C., July is 1924. Tulsa, Okla. 

§ MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
kiewiez, student of Edward Collins, was heard in recital ANNA CRAIG BATES, 732 Pierce CARA MATTHEWS GARRETT, 1319 5011 Worth Street, Dalias, Texas. 
at Lake Bluff (Ill.), a short time ago. Bidg., St. Louis, Mo.; classes held ~ West Lewis St., San Diego, Cal. 

ere, ee rN s monthly throughout the season. VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park Avenue, 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES a KISEN. 384 Irvi GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, Box New York City, January 17, 1924, 
ip Bernice Violle McChesney, pianist student of Heniot Levy, sag 0 ee feveans Gael, en Amar Tee, uy 28, 1924. 
IC. has been engaged as soloist with the Civic Orchestra at its July, 1924. MRS. T. O. GLOVER, 1825 Gorman meee. os An oe View 
second concert, December 30, in Orchestra Hall. She will Ave., Waco, Texas. ’ , . 
: > . ° MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
play the Liszt E flat concerto. She will also appear on 160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. TRAVIS sensenny GRIMLAND, MRS. 8. L. VAN NORT, 2815 Helena 
b the Lyon & Healy Artist Series in the first part of the year. CORA A. CHASE, Carneste tan, Mew jay Mg Hg booklets ad- ‘st.’ Houston, Texas. 
The Theater Organ department, under the direction of York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton ‘ F 
ia a Frank Van Dusen, is enjoying the largest registration in Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., Normal Class MRS. JULIUS ALERT JAIN, Dailas Mas. 4, RB. WATKING, 196 East 11th 
its history. Recent positions obtained by students of this February 1st. Acatomy of eke, Dates, ‘yeas, 2 ’ silanes 
department include: Stanley Austell, Butterfly Theater, T N REQUEST 
Kenosha, Wis.; Frederick Marriott, Adams Theater, | INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPO - 
wile Chicago; Mazie ’Peralto, Columbus Theater, Chicago; Helen 
. 
Available for Concerts , 
Valla . . 
Y April and May, 1924 
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and Fundamental Breathing 
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SYNCHRONIZING MUSIC TEACHING 


IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





A Discussion of the Subject as Viewed by Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers 


The advance of public school music, together with a keen 
appreciation of its value, has been so rapid that in some 
instances the status of the case has not been made clear. 
A general review of time allotments will perhaps suffice 
to elucidate the subject. A great deal of unfair criticism 
has been ‘directed at the schools because children do not 
graduate at the end of eight years with a complete know ledge 
of the reading of music. Eight years seem a long time, but in 
a great many school systems the eight years mean about 250 
hours, and these spread over the various ages of the child. 
It is an unfortunate situation that most educational subjects 
have been taught by the clock, rather than by the need of 


little from within. The big inspirational movement comes 
from without. Therefore, it would be well for all super- 
visors to take stock of their work and see just how they 
stand in synchronizing their work with the academic activi- 
ties of the institution which they serve. 


Two Lynnwood Farnam Organ Recitals 
December 7, at St. Thomas’ P. E. Church, New York, 
Lynnwood Farnam gave an organ recital, assisted by the 


choir of the church, T, Tertius Noble, organist and director, 
This was in the course of the week's Centennial celebration 


the child for that particular subject. To illustrate: The held in this church, and attracted a large congregation, 

GIUSEPPE BOGHETTI Grad ae agg oy Rene , a average time card of a class teacher shows fifteen minutes it being the first time Mr. Farnam has been heard at this 
ote, Oe et ITALY for opening exercises ; twenty minutes for mental arithmetic; splendid cathedral-like instrument. Mr. Farnam _ played 

“‘ocal Studios: 1710 Chestnut Street 103 W. 86th St., N.Y. fifteen minutes for spelling; and so on down the line until works from the French repertory, as well as German and 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Phone: 10079Schuyler the three hours of the morning session are concluded. The English works, the latter by Noble, Stanford, Bairstow 

and Grace. The absolute correctness of Mr. Farnam’s 
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writer has frequently found music programmed at 11:55 
A. M., just about the time the coats and hats had to be 
given out. This arrangement of an educational program 


playing, his clean-cut manner of enunciating phrases, and 
the general effectiveness of his playing were again in evi- 
anthems, 





























Henry Address 39 Claremont Ave. simply imposes unheard of strictures on intelligent teac hing. dence. The choir of boys and men sang three ag 
We concede that a certain amount of time division is abso- of which two were by Tallis (born 1520) and Travers bie 
lutely essential, but not to the extent of handicapping a class (born 1706), and the third by Sir Charles Standford 9 * 
William Ss. teacher so that she is compelled to watch the clock rather | Ascribe Unto oo ae ( renters) was —— vi ae - 
than the child. containing as it did the two solos for tenor, Ree¢ iller, 
: 187 W bape m, pagan Schuyl Music is such a contributing factor that it is not neces- and baritone, Harold Land, these singers showing model Ha 
Studio: 1 est 9: FOO We * uyler 3680 sary to designate a time schedule, except for drill work or oratorio form and style. _ Pa hymn oe . or 
for intensive study in the reading of music. The subject Firm a Foundation (Parker), and the recessional, t 
CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON lends itself so attractively to most of the other subjects in English equivalent of Nun Danket Alle Gott. : ber 
the curriculum that it may be correlated at any time of the At the Church cf the Holy Communion, continuing his 9 Th 
COMPOSER and ORGANIST day. We have mentioned on several occasions the ease with prac agh ap va recitals, Mr. Farnam played works, De- waht 
‘ which music and literature can be articulated cember 10, by organ composers representing five countries, 9 che 
Chenty Se epes Soe LEARNING THrouGH THE RecreaTIvE PeEriop. among which R. S. Stoughton’s The Enchanted Forest a 
: f the most interestin A modernist work, The § achie 
When the music memory contest was started and became pe ig a an Ve (Ker anti had nat siaiaae oa i Ee 
a . Soprano quite an attractive part of music instruction, principals and gressions and melodic phrases. Certainly’ Mr. Farnam ae 
—_—— teachers found it extremely difficult to provide the time in Knows how to build climaxes, and he showed this in a § whict 
With the Metropolitan Opera Co. which this extra work, as they called it, could be accom- symphonic piece by Franck, as well as in Rheinberger's ect 
Exclusive Manag t a a se stages it was confined to the upper = Toccata from the fourteenth sonata. The candle-lit church, fe 
HAENSEL @ JONES Aeolian Hall, New York Schedules of the elementary school, and taught after the ith its dim religious light and the closely attentive § Brah 
regular school hours, While a great many children showed  jicteners. are always marked features of the Farnam recitals, § Fre” 
Edwin Franko Goldman a willingness to participate in this movement, it sort of took His naming on the program of the nationality of the com- dy 
on an atmosphere of labor. The writer remembers distinctly . y Ss 
~ oder - Ere poser, also of the publisher, is worth noting, giving valued Sor 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND that he was severely criticized for suggesting the following jyformation. The program for December 24. was as (Gab 
‘*A Symphony Orchestra in Brass’’ Columbia University Concerts experiment. He noticed that during the sewing lesson in  fojjows: (J. S. Bach) A Babe is Born in Bethlehem, — 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York one of the schools a great many of the children accomplished — Choral- prelude in G minor; (Paul de Maleingreau) Final He 
their seg art work over and through a babble of con- (Dies Laetitiae), from Sy mphonie de Noél, opus 19; they 
versation which was at least reminiscent of the mob. It (VN siadin. Teton lhe raye 
| : : - “pimae icolas Le Begue) Noelm Une Vierge Pucelle; (Harve 
J. RED VW OLLE was in this particular school that the principal had expressed Grace) A Sr +r Postlude, The is J AV rirgin Night 
ORGANIST the opinion that the music memorv contest could not be Unspotted—O Come, All. Ye Faithful) :: (Pietro A. Yao i fi: 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, accomplished because of insufficient time. The writer there- Christmas In Settimo Vittone; (César Franck) Pastorale J" 
712-718 Fisk Bldg., New York UP suggested that better pene could be accomplished as — jy E major; (Johann Pachelbel) Good News From Heaven, 
=e the result of better listening, and then the phonograph was The Angels Bring; (H. B. Jepson) Pantomime; (Paul 
placed in the room and several selections provided on the qe Maleingreau) Final from Symphonie de Noél. A 
music memory list were played while the sewing class was patch faa _TI 
Frederic Freemantel in session. The children suddenly became interested in music. York 
They tip-toed about the room, and whenever the occasion Engagements for Inga Julievna room 
offers an education in all branches of singing vanes reagan 5 apr be all the eg ae _ Inga Julievna’s recent and forthcoming engagements in tel 
from elementary voice culture for beginners ew pod poli rns i a very short time all these children philadelphia include the following: October 2. soloist at 130 
iad mastered every selection on the memory list. The music the opening of the Normandie; November 22, Jenny Lind 30 
to a proper knowledge of the scientific principles of a yh ge Hyd Penge rtd < preg etd ee eg a recital, which was so well received that it had to be repeated od 
: € t ste may be 
; : - J gsager ; at the Academy of Fine Arts on December 2; December 15, 
voice development requisite to the experienced singer interesting to note that the sewing improved 100 per cent. soloist peg eee. Ca pes reception held foe "ag Kendrick chor: 
and the preparation of an adequate repertoire tg cancsanige ey octet arte rather ree the incoming Mayor's wife, given by 1,200 women of Phila- _ 
this, because they thought it was degrading music, but on i coal elie i: D ber 2 or} 
for the accomplished artist t ae ss . & es delphia, with twenty-seven clubs representec ecember 2 
the cg meres Me It trained een to listen 4 children’s mother goose recital, assisted by Rosas sal 
x. pled z attentively anc intelligent y to music, even though occupied Carrell and Letitia Radcliffe; January 17, Jenny Lind pro- were 
Studio s by app only with some other mission, In any event, it accomplished a : Pot ae 22. Phil- Deen 
, . Ae , gram for the Browning Society, and January 1 
Seventy-one Central Park West, New York purpose and result which otherwise might have been ignored. Chis & Fel he ‘it be sung 
musian Club. Some time in February there will be an ap- J 
a Son ee Tue Revation to OTHER SuBjEcts. pearance at the Vanderbilt in New York and at the Roland mo 
The opening exercises in assembly provide for the devo- Park Woman's Club of Baltimore. the - 
tional phase in music instruction. The geography lesson ae 
can very easily be correlated with folk music, or with national in TY 
characteristics in music writing. The history lesson provides MARY MILLER MOUNT 27 
for songs: of patriotism and nationalism: The correlation CONCERT ACCOMPANIST quali 
of literature and music has been so firmly established that 504-505 Presser Bullding Philadelphia Mi 
there never should be any question in the minds of edt- Telephone: Woodland 0463 ines 
. a cators as to its particular value. The gift of inspiration iis ce 
which comes as a result of intimate contact wiih music ANNIE LOUISE e 8 
1011In18 “ rpist } xo 
makes us more keenly alert to the power of literature and a p (Beet 
m a the lilting beauty of poetry. and / 
Now accepting limited number of Frequently the study of science is made more interesting Management: Secon 
pupils a, . ergata aenpiws: void ag nba 4 WAL A were 
- Phone: 1212 Bryant 33 1452 Broadway, NF Y with 
exmemens the telephone, and the radio. The music which a child learns player 
Co during the folk dancing lesson is important insofar as it 
Symphony Orchestra nductor shows the characteristic rhythms of nations. The use of ADA. 4 i EMEN T York 
, music as a constant antidote to intellectual insipidity has : 
33 West 37th Street, New York Phone Fitzroy 3573 proved to be one of the delightful contributions to the social PIANIST—SOLO AND ENSEMBLE land 
welfare of school life. Children are becoming more con- Avatatte— Soe York, Chicago : 
— Sie fect thet bj hich f Nov. 23d to Dec. 31st, 1923. Mrs. 
scious of the fact that music is a subject which functions in JOINT RECITALS WITH MAY MUKLE, REBECCA Hoga 
their lives and is not to be evaluated in terms of the few CLARKE, RENA LAZELL The 
minutes per week which are allotted on the program card of MANAGEMENT, SELBY C. aT is the 
. the teacher, and to which so little attention is given. It 68 Post St., San Francisco  « 
U I | 7 3 must not be forgotten that there are two disinct phases of Eastern Address, care of Musical Courier BY wy 
\ public school music. One is that to which we apply the ak Po See 
we | stereotyped method of instruction and make the technical = 
The other is where we make a survey 


= 2 oe ox 





efficiency our goal, 
of the subject in its relation to all the things which a child 
does, and as a result of this he recognizes the importance 
of understanding music so that his sense of appreciation is 
not confined to the mere routine of technical reading. 


Concerts For CHILDREN. 


The oft referred to fine cooperation which the leading 
symphony orchestras of America are giving to the public Soprano 
school children stands out as a very intelligent development 
in our particular field. In the past we have been too willing Now in Europe on Concert Tour 


to attempt to solve the problem ourselves, without the 
assistance of outside agencies. We can only accomplish a 
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Anna Case’s Successes Continue 


Anna Case, ever popular, has had a record season so far 
this fall. Leaving New York on October 8, she has since 
then regularly given three and four recitals each week, 
invariably to very large audiences, up to four and five thou- 
sand, and with the most brilliant success. Letters, telegrams 
and press reports, couched in most laudatory terms, have 





ANNA CASE 


come to her manager, the consensus of which seems to be, 
“bigger, better, more charming than ever.’ 

The last month she has been filling engagements on the 
Pacific Coast, just managing to rush them through before 
her sailing to Honolulu on December 29. She will be in 
Hawaii for one month for recitals and a well earned vaca- 
tion. 

The following is from the Los Angeles Times of Decem- 
ber 14: 


That vibrant and regal American singer, Anna Case, whose artistry 
is an example of the highest type among native-born singers, last 


She completely captivated her hearers with her graceful presence and 
her superb singing. Both in manner and style .of presentation she 
achieved a greater dignity than at any of her previous recitals. 

Even before she had finished her first group of songs*she had estab- 
lished herself in popular favor. ; ; : 

This group was a test indeed, consisting of four arias of difficulty, 
which she sang with finish. She attained some ‘particularly lovely 
effects in the Mozart Alleluja, and likewise in Caro Selve from Ata- 
lanta, by Handel. ? 

Her second group consisted of two Tschaikowsky songs and two 
Brahms, all in the German. The third group was madexup of four 
French songs and the last of four songs in English. Every song was 
interesting in itself as a_song; that is, there was a lack ®f tawdry 
show and an appeal dependent on the number’s message and its beauty. 
Some of her numbers glittered with color, as Guitars and Mandolins 
(Gabriel Groviez) and Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song (Spross.) 
Chanson legere (D’Erlanger) was blithe pom | lightsome and Le Beau 
Reve was indeed ‘‘a beautiful dream.” ‘ “Pape 
Her English songs were rendered with quiet distinction afid dignity; 
they were for the most part serious, and she sang them reflectively. 
Prayer (Garratt), Listening (Besley), and Good Night (Rubinstein), 
were all to be mentioned. Humor was introduced in the encore, The 
Night Wind, a clever setting to the familiar poem. | 4 
ffiss Case possesses a soprano rich and mellow in quality. Her 
diction is splendid; and her repertoire shows her versatility. 


Mozart Society’s First Private Concert 
The first private concert, fifteenth season, of the New 
York Mozart Society, given in the Hotel Astor grand ball- 
room December 18 (President McConnell being absent, 
however, because of illness), went off with the eclat asso- 
ciated with everything done by this society. The Choral of 
130 singers was assisted by Sue Harvard, soprano, and the 
New York Festival Orchestra, all under the conductorship of 
Richard T. Percy. It seemed to the present writer that the 
choral had never before attained such big climaxés, as for 
instance was the case in Clarence Dickinson’s The Shepherd's 
Story, and in Gaines’ Ghosts of the Year; while everything 
was sung with care and musical spirit, these two climaxes 
were simply fine. Three Italian choral works arranged by 
Deems Taylor were well done, especially Posate, Dormite, 
sung with humming accompaniment and string orchestra, 
Grace Belle Van Riper doing an incidental solo very well. 
Charlotte Hamilton’s full contralto tones were heard above 
the entire chorus (singing the chorale) of Cornelius’ Christ- 
mas Song, and Elsie Johnson’s pretty voice rang out nicely 
in The Shepherd's Story. Features of the Choral’s singing 
also were high A’s and B flats, sung with ease and clear 
quality by the first sopranos. 
Miss Harvard’s beautiful voice was heard in arias by 
Mozart, Wagner and Charpentier, deliberation and dignity 
being the chief characteristics of her singing, to orchestral 
accompaniment. The seldom sung Die Trommel Geriiret 
(Beethoven) (with orchestra) was her first encore number, 
and Annie Laurie and a vocal tarantella her second. Piano 
accompaniments of highest technical excellency and spirit 
were furnished her by Ethel Watson Usher (who has been 
with her in this capacity in Europe). Charles A. Baker 
Played for the Choral. Leave 
On the program was printed “All courtesies of the New 
York Mozart Society extended to U. S. Senator Edward I. 
Edwards and Mrs. Edwards, U. S. Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land and Mrs. Copeland and Mrs. Charles S. Whitman. 
Mrs. McConnell’s personal guest on the Board, Mrs. E. J. 
ogan.” 
_ The annual Mozart Clinic Ball, planned for January 28, 
is the next prominent social event. Quoting a portion of 
the program announcement: “Up the Nile With Mozart!! 
And a Pageant and everything starting at 9.00 P. M.! 





night appeared before a large audience at Philharmonic’ Auditorium. | 
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You will see the camels cameling and the scarabs scarabing 
while the dragomen drag ‘em all over the desert. Being out 
for a pleasant evening we keep mum about the mummies, but 
Queenie and the spell of old Egypt will be there.” Mozart 
supper dances, bridge, euchre and five hundred, the annual 
Mozart dinner dance, and other interesting information ap- 
pear on this program. 

Following the formal concert, Orlando and orchestra fur- 
nished music for the dancing, this including also many 
beautiful colored light effects, thrown on the gaily attired 
dancers. ’ 


Cleveland Institute Notes 


Cleveland, O., December 19—On December 21 the faculty 
quartet of the Cleveland Institute of Music will give the sec- 
ond of its Beethoven series at the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
This is the first time Cleveland will have been offered the 
entire series of Beethoven quartets and they will extend 
over a period of two years. No. 12, E flat major, opus 127 
and No. 4, C minor, opus 18, are the two to be played. 

Members of the quartet are Rebecca Haight, violoncello; 
William Quincy Porter, viola; Ruth H. Willian, second 
violin, and Andre de Ribaupierre, first violin. 

Ernest Bloch, director of the Cleveland Institute, will 
give the third of his course of ten lectures on the Fugues 
of the Well Tempered Clavichord next week. This 
Musician’s Bible, a title frequently given these monumental 
works, is receiving sympathetic treatment in these lectures 
by Mr. Bloch, and the first lecture attended by some fifty 
students indicates the popularity of all of the famous 
director-composers’ classes. 

The capella chorus, which was conceived and brought to 
the flourishing size of 100 members by Ernest Bloch, is 
now the greatly augmented Cleveland Choral Society boast- 
ing 225 voices. Mr. Bloch directs the chorus which meets 
in the lecture room of the Cleveland Museum of Art every 
Wednesday night. It is his cherished dream to organize 
similar choral societies which will work on the same master- 
pieces and give annual group chorus recitals of from 2,000 
to 3,000 mixed voices. At present the Choral Society is 
working on’ Palestrina’s Missabrezis and three Bach 
chorales. 

The Christmas vacation at the Institute starts December 
22. During this recess Mr. Bloch will go to New York 
for the second performance of his new quintet for piano 
and strings which was given its first hearing November 11. 

The second performance will be given by Harold Bauer 
and the Lenox Quartet, January 2, at Aeolean Hall. S. 





Gescheidt Artists Having Busy Season 

Frederic Baer, baritone, a pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, has 
risen to prominence on merit alone in the last two years. 
He is soloist of the First Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, 
R. Huntington Woodman, organist, and possesses a well- 
trained voice, rich in resonance and full of dramatic power. 
He was received with great enthusiasm in a recital at Ober- 
lin College October 23. November 25 Mr. Baer sang at 
the Asbury Methodist Church of Allentown, Pa., and re- 
ceived flattering press comments. Other engagements filled 
by him this season include Central Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, 
October 28; Stabat Mater, Church of the Ascension, Novem- 
ber 4; Hotel Vanderbilt, November 11; Elijah, Church of 
the Ascension, November 18; Joppa Lodge of Brooklyn, 
November 21; Allentown, Pa., November 25; Hora Novis- 
sima, Church of the Ascension, December 2; soloist with the 
Morning Choral Club of Brooklyn, December 3; Ridgewood, 
N. J., December 9; Verdi’s Requiem, Church of the Ascen- 
sion, December 16; Saint-Saéns, Christmas Oratorio, Church 
of the Ascension, December 23. 

Della Samoloff, Russian dramatic soprano, a young artist- 


“press. 
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upil of Adelaide Gescheidt, scored a big success at the New 
ark Theater Club, November 27. Miss Samoloff’s ren- 
dition of Pace, Pace (Verdi) showed a voice ful! of charm, 
fervor-and dramatic intensity. She sang two groups of 
songs and had to give encores to each group. Other num- 
bers on her program included Si vous L’avrez Compris 
(Tosti), Lullaby (in Russian, by Gretchaninoff), and Song 
of the Open (La Forge). Anne Tindale played efficient 
accompaniments. 


Carreras Plays in Cleveland 


Maria Carreras, the Italian pianist, made her debut 
recently with the Cleveland Orchestra in its fifth program 
ot the season. She played the Sgambati concerto in G 
minor for the first time in this country. Mme. Carreras 
easily won the favor of her large audience and of the 
James H. Rogers in the Plain Dealer, commented 
“facile and reliable technic, and a tone of notable 
depth and sonority. Furthermore she plays with spirit 
and intelligence. She won the favor of her hearers, and 
was warmly applauded, returning to the stage several times 
to bow her acknowledgement.” 

The News calls her “an essentially feminine player. She 
coaxes alluring warm tones from the keyboard, shows a 
brilliant technic at times, and exhibits virtuosity of a high 
order.” 

Wilson G. Smith, in the Press, wrote as _ foliows 
“Her octaves were a tour de force, and her scales and 
arpeggios fairly scintillated with abandon and _ brilliancy; 
too, her tone production possessed a sonority and amplitude 
that made it of virile and singing quality. It was an 
exceedingly striking and brilliant performance.” 
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Gray-Lhevinne’s Recent Dates 
Following are some of Estelle Gray-Lhevinne’s recent 
dates: December 10, Erie, Pa., under the auspices of Eva 
McCoy's Artists’ Course; December 11, Meadville, Pa.; 
December 12, Ravenna, Ohio.; December 13, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; December 14, Penn Hall, Chambersburg, Pa., and 
then Philadelphia. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
CINCINNATI NOTES 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Decettibet 15—~A fiovel progratti was 
prepared by Fritz Reiner, diteetot of the Citicinnati Syni- 
phony Orchestra, for the syinphony concerts givén at Ettiery 
Auditorium oh December 7 aiid 8, wher a progratti made up 
entirely of Shakespearian numbers delighted the atidietice. 
There was no soloist, but the progratti was decidedly attraé- 
tive. 

Among the nuitibers iticliided were A Midstitinier Night's 
Dream, by Mendelssohti; the Much Ado Aboiit Nothing 
suite, by Korngold; atid the overture by Wetzler, As You 
Like It. The other number was the scherzo, froti Romeo 
and Juliet, by Berlioz. 

The novelty of the idea in this progratti was ample to 
arouse interest in the miisic-lovitig people here. There was 
a charm about the entire program and Mr. Reiner tiiade the 
most of the music played, so that these eorcerts were 6cca- 
sions for tharked appreciation ahd pleasure. 

Seconn ReEciTaAL OF Matinee Musicat. CLuUs. 

A classic event, musically, was giveti by the Matinee Mtisi- 
cal Club at its second recital of the season, oti Deéenibet 7, 
at the Hotel Sinton, when Joseph Schwartz, Rtissian bari- 
tone, was introduced. Mr. Schwaftz sang with an asstiratice 
begot of both talent and training, with powef and fine quality 
as well. His program was cottiposed of a nuttiber of coni- 
positions, including an aria from Israel in Egypt, by Hatidel ; 
and several numbers by Grieg and Sinding. Included it 
his Russian grouip wete wotks of Rachmaninoff, Motssorg- 
ski and Gretchaninoff. He also satig other nitimbets. Tlie 
accompaniments were most artistically played by Lillian 
Tyler Plogstedt. 

Pietro Yon 1n Concert, 

By way of a formal introdiiction of the new orgati at 
Music Hall to the music-loving public, a concert was given 
by Pietro A. Yon, organist and composer of New York City, 
on December 9. Mr. Yon included several of his own coiti- 
positions in this program. These were Sonata Rortiantica ; 
Gesu Bambino; Echo, and first concert study. He also 
played the prelude and fugue in D major, by Bach; Ameri- 
can Indian Fantasie, by C. S. Skelton; and The Squirrel, 
by P. Weaver. 

The new organ is an excellent instrument, as was made 
clear to the very appreciative audience, in this, Mr. Yon’s 
first appearance in Cincinnati. 


Musicace py East High Community Center Opera Cius 


What proved to be a pleasing musicale was that given by’ 


the East High Community Center Opera Club, on the after- 
noon of December 9, in the East High School auditorium. 
It was directed by Joseph Surdo, the new conductor, and 
the success of the event was most gratifying. The club is 
made up of seventy voices, and the character of the work 
done was ample to demonstrate what success has been 
attained, and what may be looked for in the future. The 
program was varied, those taking part including Richard 
Pavey, Howard Fuldner, Katheryn Boyer, Mrs. Louis Bolce, 
Margaret Baker, Mrs. Soeller, Mrs. Void, Mrs. Bush, Mrs. 
Tuthill, Miss Underwood, Miss Fennekohl, Ida Wendel, 
Mrs. Reinhart, Messrs. Rose, Allen, West, and Schwaegerle, 
and many others. Lillian Duerig played the piano accom- 
paniments, and Ernest Daulton the organ accompaniments. 
Notes. 

The First Presbyterian Orchestra, under the direction of 
George R. Meyers, entertained the Windsor Community 
Center on December 7 with a musical program including a 
number of popular selections. 

Leo Stoffregen, pianist, played a number of classic com- 
positions at the convention of the Pythian Sisters, at Carth- 
age on December 

A concert by the Norwood Community Orchestra, assisted 
by the violin and piano pupils of Harry R. Fetz, was enjoyed 
at the Norwood City Hall auditorium, on December 7. 

The ninth student's recital of the College of Music was 
given on December 8, in the Odeon, pupils appearing from 
the classes of Lillian Arkell Rixford, Giacinto Gorno, 
Walter Heermann, and Howard Wentworth Hess. 

A program was given by the following on December 8, 
for the Three Arts Club Auxiliary, at the clubhouse: Doro- 
thy Walman, pianist, pupil of Marcian Thalberg; Emma 
Burkhardt Seebaum, contralto, pupil of Dan Bedoe; Flor- 
ence Braun, soprano, pupil of Albert Berne, all of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music; and Effie Smith. 

A concert was given on December 11, at the Westwood 
Town Hall, by Dorothy Stolzenbach, pianist; Anna von 
Unruh, vocalist, and Herman Dieckman, flutist; for the 
purpose of raising funds to purchase chimes for the new 
organ at the Westwood M. E. church. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra gave a delightful 
corcert on December 10, at Portsmouth, Ohio. Faye Fer- 
guson, pianist, was the soloist, she being a pupil of Marcian 
Thalberg of the Cincinnati Conservatory od ig alm 

The annual sacred concert was given on December 9 by 
the Covington Women’s Club, in the Union Methodist 
Church of Covington, Ky. It was under the direction of 
Mrs. Henderson Hightower, chairman and organist. Vocal 
and instrumental selections were rendered. 

Students from the College of Music gave a fine program 
on December 9, at the Hoffman Community Center. They 
were from the classes of Louise Dotti, Emil Herrmann, and 
Frederick J. Hoffmann. 

The Symphony Circle was entertained on December 6 
at the home of Mrs. William J. Williams and Mrs, Frank 
Williams, in Ingleside Place. It was under the direction 
of Mrs. William Greenland, who gave a talk on Shakes- 
pearian texts, which she illustrated with songs. Frances 
Jones played the accompaniments, and several piano selec- 
tions were offered by Mrs. Walter K. Sibbald. 

Dr. C. M. Diserens, of the University of Cincinnati, gave 
a scientific treatise on Music and Melancholia, December 11, 
at the meeting of the Norwood Musical Club, in the Nor- 
wood Library. The program was in charge of Clara Nocka 
Eberle. 

The second concert to be given by the Conservatory String 
Quartet was very much enjoyed on December 11, at Con- 
servatory Hall. One of the features of the program was a 
composition by a local composer, Peter C. Froehlich, being 
a string quartet. This was its first public performance, and 
it was well received. Other numbers included Mozart’s 
quintet for clarinet and string; and Schumann’s Fairy 
Tales, for clarinet, viola and piano. The concert was such 
as to bring much applause to the performers. The members 
of the quartet are Robert Perutz and Otilie Reiniger, vio- 
lins; Peter Froelich, viola; and Desire Danszowski, cello. 
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They wete assisted by Dr, Karol Liszniewski, piano, and 
Burnet C. Tuthill, clarinet. 

Dorothy Lottise Cohn, a cello pupil of Karl Kirksmith of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, gave a recital on 
Decetnber 6, in Cotisetvatoty Hall. The program opened 
with the Grieg sonata, Opus 36, in A minor, and included a 
number of other classic selections, which were played with 
fervor and charm. The accompaniments were rendered by 
Mrs. Tomiie Prewett Williams. 

A tuitiber of Christmas carols were sung by the choir 
and clith metnbers of the miisic departinent of the Covington 
Women’s Cltib, on December 11, in the clubrooms, 

A ntimber of ptipils of John A. Hoffman, of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, were heard in a vocal recital 
on December 12, in Cottservatory Hall. The program in- 
cluded a ntimber of classic cottipositions, among which were 
some operati¢ nutibers. The accompaniments were played 
by Mrs. Tominie Prewett Williams. rj 

A lecture was giveti on December 10, at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music Club by William Burnet Tuthill, 
M.A., on Architecture and Music, which was illustrated, 
Mr. Tuthill is also ati amateur cellist, and for years has 
given stritig quartet evenings at his home in New York. He 
was also, fot a number of year's, secretary of the New York 
Oratorio Society. His lecture was very much enjoyed on 
accotint of its novelty and merit. 

A sttident recital was given at the Cincitinati Conservatory 
of Musi¢ on Decettiber, 8, by students from the artist de- 
partment, incltiding Jerry Miller, pupil of John A. Hoffman; 
Lyda Darlitigton, ptipil of Thomas J. Kelly; Herbert 0, 
Schatz, a pupil of Dan Beddoe; Marjorie Garrigus, pupil 
of Marcian Thalberg; Tecla Richert, pupil of John A. 
Hoffman; Pearl Besutier, a pupil of Dan Beddoe, and Rubin 
Phillips, a pupil of Jean ten Have. W. W. 


Aline Sanden, German Soprano with Samoiloff 


Attracted by the splendid sitiging ard style of Sonia 
Yergin last suttitter iti Berlin, Germariy, Alitie Sanden, 
dramatic soprano, who had won wide repute in Europe, 
inquired as to Miss Yergin’s itistrtictor, and was delighted 
to learn that he (Mr. Samoiloff) was soon to visit that 
city. The immediate result was that Miss Sanden miade up 
her mind that she would obtain from this instructor what 





ALINE SANDEN 


she had not found in Germany, so that she came to New 
York a fortnight ago for the purpose of passing her many 
roles under the Samoiloff critical ear and eye. At the outset 
let it be understood that Miss Sanden is a singer of estab- 
lished position, and in the line with this are reproduced 
inscriptions which appear on photographs personally pre- 
sented her by Eugen d’Albert, Artur Nikisch and Richard 
Strauss, as follows: 

To Aline Sanden, unexcelled Martha (in my Tiefland), splendid 
artist, also with special thanks for her incomparable Juana in Stier .. - 
thankfully, from the composer. =. d’Albert. 


Aline Sanden, the wonderful, splendid artist, in remembrance of 
The Holy Elizabeth in the Leipsic Gewandhaus. Artur Nikisch. 


To Aline Sanden, excellent Salome and Elektra, in thankful memory 
of Richard Strauss. 

She is commonly referred to as the “best Carmen in 
Germany,” singing also the roles of Salome, Butterfly, 
Tosca, Elektra, Rosenkavalier, Mona Lisa, Kundry, éte. 
She created the role in Die Revolution’s Hochzeit, and sang 
also in Stier Von Olivera (operas by d’Albert), who insisted 
that she sing these roles in Leipsic. She has appeared as 
guest in the royal and state operas of Vienna, Baden, Mut- 
ich, Dresden, Berlin, Hamburg, Riga, and Petrograd. She 
sang Rosenkavalier in London, and in Copenhagen ap 
as Salome; also in concerts. It may be said that Richard 
Strauss discovered her, for after hearing her and engaging 
her for his operas he dedicated a photograph to her, with 
the caption quoted above. 4 

The singer, a striking looking young woman of winning 
personality, has many decorations and orders, these includ- 
ing gold and diamond jewelry from the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, the Duke of Coburg, and the Grand Duke of Weimar. 
King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, that keen old sportsman, diplo- 
mat, and warrior, also loves music, and was enthusiasti¢ 
his appreciation of Miss Sanden. ' 

Such a singer should soon find an important place ee 

F. W. 8%. 


Dr. Carl Spends Holidays in Pinehurst 


Dr. William C.-Carl will spend the Christmas holidays 
in Pinehurst, N. C. 
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December 27, 1923 
N. Y. School of Music and Arts’ 592d Concert 


Does there exist in New York another school which has 
given nearly 600 concerts within two decades? Ralfe Leech 
Sterner, when he founded the New York School of Music 
and Arts some twenty years ago, probably had no idea that 
his institution would roll up such a roster of concerts, but 
the white-and-gold programs of the concert given at head- 
quarters December 13 bore the phrase, “592d Concert.” 
It is an interesting fact that during these two decades the 
musical and business direction, and dormitory, have re- 
mained under the same heads, and that many pupils who 
appeared at this 592d concert were themselves pupils of 
graduates of the institution, sent by their former teachers 
to their old musical alma mater. Furthermore, some ap- 
peared who studied there some years ago, and now, well 
established in their several territories, they return for 
special courses at the New York School of Music and Arts. 
It is fine to note the affection they feel for their former 
teachers, as expressed in their returning (and audibly as 
well), for there is a certain family group feeling at this 
school lacking in most institutions. For one thing, every 
pupil here gets the personal interest and attention of teacher, 
house-mother, chaperon, and director, such as money cannot 
buy. The beautiful quarters, rich in mural decoration, with 
wood-work ornamentation from many lands, the fine pianos, 
and the personal element, not to mention the first-rate table 
enjoyed by dormitory students—all this is unique among 
New York institutions. 

Twenty-two numbers, consisting of piano, vocal and violin 
music, made up the program, which was completed well 
within two hours’ time, and the plentiful variety and able 
execution kept everyone interested. Mary Regalbuto,. Vic- 
toria Regalbuto and Winifred Nichols opened with a 
brilliantly performed piano trio, Rossini’s Tancred overture; 
the sisters also played a Sponholtz scherzo with speed and 
clearness, both these numbers having been played by them 
over WJZ radio recently. Arline Felker and Mildred Eyer- 
man united in Gotze’s duet, Still As the Night, and were 
followed by Gladys Birkmire, whose ease of singing, in two 
groups of songs, was admired. May Bevill, violinist, played 
with poise and good tone; she is evidently a girl of pro- 
nounced talent and personality. Lucile Jones’ pleasant voice 
was duly applauded, and the power and sweep of Kenneth 
Hart's playing of a Chopin study was a feature. Mary Ole- 
yar has other things to commend her beside beauty, for her 
voice is full and expressive, and she uses her brain as 
noted in her singing of two arias—Weber’s Ocean, Mighty 
Monster, and Vissi d’Arte. Helene Moskowitz played Rach- 
maninoff’s prelude in G minor with self-possession and good 
interpretation; she is a very musical-spirited girl. Leslie 
Sethman, violinist, showed considerable attainment and high 
promise in Sarasate’s Andaluzza, and Mildred Eyerman 
sang the Flower Sorg (Faust) gracefully. Elizabeth Hain 
played Chaminade’s etude appassionata (piano piece), and 
Helen Mahaup showed what a little girl who practices the 
violin steadily can accomplish. Mabel Wayne’s taking 
manner and flexible soprano voice won her applause for her 
singing of Eckert’s Swiss Echo Song, and Marguerite 
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Hitch’s expressive voice was heard and loudly applauded 
after the cavatina from Queen of Sheba. Mary Regalbuto’s 
fifteen years give no idea of her pianistic capacity, for she 
played Liszt’s tenth Hungarian rhapsodie in a manner which 
suggested many years of hard work at the piano. James 
Ross is another youth, not yet in his ’teens, who played 
Bach and Wieniawski violin pieces with astonishing ability. 
Arline Felker’s repose and lovely tones in Micaéla’s aria 
(Carmen) were greatly admired and warmly applauded, 
and Victoria Regalbuto showed fine attainment as a pianist 
in playing Beethoven’s C major concerto from memory, 
with entire technical control; her accompaniment on the two- 
manual organ was played by her instructor, Mr. Riesberg. 
DeKoven’s Recessional, arranged as a quartet for women’s 
voices, was sung by Mary Oleyar, Marguerite Hitch, Arline 
Felker and Mildred Eyerman. Frank H. Warner played 
accompaniments, and an audience which overflowed to the 
corridors and sat on the stairs as well, went home con- 
vinced that students accomplished things worth while at the 
New York School of Music and Arts, for they all sang and 
ose gy standard works from memory, with quite professiona) 
style. 


Idis Lazar Busy 


Idis Lazar, pianist and teacher, was heard in concert in 
Jamaica, L. I., Fall River, Mass., and twice in Brooklyn 
during the last month. The Fall River Globe of November 
30 said of her work: “Idis Lazar is a gifted pianist. Her 
skillful playing was most pleasing, and she was roundly 
applauded. An artist of real worth.” 

Miss Lazar has a full teaching schedule, 
time to fill numerous engagements. 


Corinne Welsh Married 


Corinne Welsh, contralto, was married on December 22 
to Charles Walter Dumont, president of the American Law 
Book Company. The bride and groom have left for a 
three months’ trip to California and Honolulu. In the 
spring they will return to New York, where they will 
make their home. 


Méré in New Bedford Recital 


Yolanda Mér6é has been engaged for a recital in New 
Bedford, Mass., on March 30, next, after her appearances as 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra at Car- 
negie Hall on March 19 and 20. 


but still finds 


Dohnanyi’s Only New York Appearance 


Ernst von Dohnanyi, composer and pianist, sails from 
Europe on January 3 and will give his first New York 
recital on January 12, Saturday afternoon, at Carnegie Hall. 


Samaroff to Have Extensive Tour 


Beginning in January, Olga Samaroff, pianist, is booked 
for the most extensive tour of her career. 
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McQuhae to Appear with Cleveland Orchestra 


Allen McQuhae, tenor, started his first mid-west tour of 
the present season with a recital at Marietta College, 
Marietta, O., on November 19. Following this he was 
scheduled to give a recital at Bellevue, O., on November 23 
and then he journeyed on to St. Louis where he appeared 
as the first soloist of the season with the Apollo Club on 
November 27. 

Returning East he was booked for a recital at Mansfield, 
O., on December 3, and as soloist with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra in C leveland, O., on December 4. 


G. Lombardo in New Quarters 
Chev. Gioacchino Lombardi, Italian vocal teacher, who 
has been active professionally in New York several years, 
has removed his studio from 317 West Ninety-fifth street 
to 315 West Ninety-fourth street. 


Joseph Lilly in New Studios 


Schall Lilly, well-known musician of Ventnor 
is now located at 2-A North Newport Avenue, 


Joseph 
City, N. J., 
that city. 


Dates for Onegin 


Sigrid Onegin appears on January 8 in Troy, N. Y., on 
January 9 in Baltimore and January 12 in Jackson, Me” 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


In demonstrating our Songs to Voice Teachers in va- 
rious sections of the country, it has been interesting 
to note that those who gave our Songs critical exam- 
ination have, almost unanimously, discovered the 
singing qualities of certain Songs with reference to 
their adaptability for Concert, Church and Teaching 
use, 














Such personal examination, entirely independent of 
the influence of any printed program, has resulted in 
the selection of a list of Songs that reflects the best 
judgment of active Singers and Vocal Teachers. 
Such a list must be of value to all who are working 
in Vocal Art. We will be glad to send this list to 
you on request. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO, Puatisuers 


429 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
Send For Special List Selected Songs. 
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The Christmas season attendance at the theaters this 
year by no means equals the standard set by former holiday 
crowds. ‘ Box office grumbles are heard frequently, and to 
cap the climax came the report of half a dozen attractions 
due to leave the boards last Saturday. 

Following a six weeks’ run at the Punch and Judy, Go 
West Young Man suddenly announced a closing. 

After the same length of time, Queen Victoria stopped 
at the Forty-cighth Street. 

The Failures, produced by the Theater Guild, ran but five 
weeks before reverting to its title. 

At Daly’s Sixty-third Street, Sharlee went out in its 
seventh weck. 

Mitzi and The Magic Ring left the Liberty to go on the 
road after twelve successful weeks. 

The Moscow Art Theater, which remained five weeks in- 
stead of the four first planned upon, was by no means the 
financial success of last year when all things Russian were 
in vogue. ilowever, taking everything into consideration, 
it did comparatively well. 

Tue Capito. 

Last week at the Capitol a most excellent and artistic 
entertainment was provided, both in picture and musical at- 
tractions. David Sapirstein, pianist, who has been heard in 
this theater before, offered an excellent rendition of Saint- 
Saéns’ Africa, in conjunction with the orchestra. Following 
came four delightful revues of musical comedy hits of yester- 
day. The first number, the Amorous Goldfish, from The 
Geisha, was sung by Betsy Ayres. Victor Herbert’s popular 
selections from past musical hits were presented in order, 
with William Robyn singing I’m Falling in Love With 
Someone, from Naughty Marietta, and Elaine Landau and 
Joseph Wetzel singing Thine Alone, from Eileen. Mlle. 
Gambarelli and the Capitol Ballet Corps concluded this 
feature with an amusing dance offering, The March of the 
Toys, from Babes in Toyland. As a_ special Christmas 
attraction Mr. Rothafel presented a choir, in surplice and 
gown, including Hazel Simonson, Helen Leveson, and Claire 
Brookhurst, which sang Holy Night, and with the entire 
Capitol Ensemble, Adeste Fidelis. 

The film of the week was Unseeing Eyes, from the story 
by Arthur Stringer, including Lionel Barrymore and Seena 
Owen as the leading members of the cast. The action cen- 
ters in the great Northwest, and for over an hour thrills 
and perilous adventures and red Indians and bad men_ run 
riot, with the proper and conventional conclusion of all 
wrongs righted and everybody happy. It is good entertain- 
ment for those who enjoy plenty of fighting and the chilly 
exhilaration of two people lost in a Canadian blizzard. 

Tue Rivowt. 

For the opening selection at the Rivoli last week the 
Ampico was heard as soloist with orchestra in Rubinstein’s 
concerto in D minor, from a recording made by Leo Orn- 
stein. Notwithstanding the fact that the Ampico is now 
used so extensively as accompaniment for singers, violinists, 


in two piano selections, for dancing, etc., there is still a 
certain amount of marvelling done on the part of the audi- 
ence when the instrument appears as soloist with orchestra. 
An attractive setting was furnished and the number was well 
received. 

Following the Rivoli Pictorial, Carl Formes, baritone, 
sang Ivor Novello’s Keep the Home Fires Burning, a song 
which became known to practically every home during the 
recent world conflict. There was plenty of atmosphere for 
this number,-Mr. Formes being dressed in khaki and seated 
beside a camp fire. He sang the song with much feeling, 
Keep the Home Fires Burning was a particularly appropriate 
introduction to the feature picture, The Call of the Canyon, 
the opening scenes of which took place on board an ocean 
liner which was bringing back many wounded boys to their 
homeland. This is one of those pictures which have so many 
over-drawn situations that they border on the ridiculous. In 
this particular picture the acting of the principals is com- 
mendable, and it seems a pity that material of this kind 
should be used as a vehicle for the talents of Richard Dix, 
Lois Wilson and Marjorie Daw. 

An interesting ballet divertissement and a Pathe Comedy, 
At First Sight, completed the program. 


THE STRAND. 


The Strand program last week opened with Liszt's second 
Hungarian rhapsody excellently played despite the fact that 
it is heard so frequently these days. Following came a musi- 
cal-dance divertissement divided as follows: A Delft Tableau, 
in which Ruth Arden, soprano, scored a decided success with 
her beautiful singing of Jansen’s Murmuring Breezes, and 
Miles. Klementowicz, Bawif and M. Bourmann won much 
applause for their Wodden Shoe Dance; the duet from The 
Pearl Fishers (Bizet) was excellently sung by Louis Dornay, 
tenor, and Giuseppe Martini, baritone, the former obtaining 
some beautiful effects with his equally beautiful voice. The 
Blue Danube (Strauss) was danced by Miles. Rivlin, Hick- 
son, Dickson, Loraine, O’Donohoe and Mahurin (Anatole 
Bourmann, ballet master), and this was one of the best 
offerings of the evening. 

The feature picture was Lucretia Lombard, featuring 
Monte Blue and Irene Rich; a good picture although some 
of the incidents were foolish even if interesting. The pro- 
logue to the feature picture was titled Reminiscences, in 
which Love, by Cooper, was sung with a special tableau. 

THE RIALto, 


The Rialto program last week began with the overture to 
Weber’s Oberon, in which the orchestra under Willy Stahl’s 
conducting outdid itself. Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz, always 
popular, produced the fascinating strains of Swingin’ Down 
the Lane, finely orchestrated. The feature picture was The 
Man from Brodney’s, an excellent picture and interesting 
throughout. Olga Borissova, Russian dramatic soprano, 
exhibited a voice of big volume and splendid quality in her 
rendition of an aria from Verdi's Aida. May JoHNSON. 





BIRMINGHAM HEARS 
HANDEL ORATORIO 


Birmingham, Ala. December 12.—Handel’s Oratorio, 
Judas Maccabaeus, was sung at Temple Emanuel, the eve- 
ning of December 8, by the combined choirs of the Temple 
and St. Mary’s-on-the-Highlands (Episcopal) Church. 
Myra Bancroft Olive was soprano soloist. Others taking 
solo parts were Mrs. P. J, Smith, contralto; J. P. McGuire, 
tenor; and Leon Cole, bass. Edna Gockel Gussen was or- 
ganist and director, and a large audience enjoyed the ex- 
cellent performance. 

Music Stupy CLus’s Orcuestra ProcRaM. 

The Birmingham Music Study Club gave an interesting 
program the morning of December 6, when the coming of 
the St. Lovis Symphony Orchestra was announced as the 
club’s secon‘l concert of the season, Alice Graham gave a 
talk on the: development of the orchestra, tracing it from 
the time of the savage, with his crude instruments o 
rhythm, to the modern orchestra. Mrs. Wayland B. Pick- 
ard rendered two selections on the violin, from Dvorak and 
Elgar, in a.pleasing manner, and Mrs. J. D. Moore sang 
selections from the Italian and modern French schools, the 
first being © Del Mio Amato Ben, Donardy, and the second 
Arioso, from La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc, Bemberg. Minnie 
McNeill Carr and Mrs. Fred L. Hume were accompanists. 

FerpinANpn DUNKLEY IN PROGRAM. 

The Birmingham Chapter of the MacDowell Colony 
league presented a recital of compositions by Ferdinand 
Dunkley at Cable Hall on the evening of December 11. 
Mr. Dunkley spent last summer in the MacDowell Colony 
at Peterboro, N. H., devoting his time to composition, and 
many of the selections rendered on this occasion were com- 
posed during that time. Some of them were sung from 
manuscript, ot yet having been published. Others have al- 
ready become favorites on concert programs. 

The first number was a song-cycle, A Wreath from the 
Garden Flowers, for mixed quartet. This was specially 
composed for the convention of the Northwest Teachers’ 
Association, Tacoma, Wash., in 1915. It was sung by 
Mary Emma Pearson, soprano; Mrs. S. F. Miller, contralto; 
Owen Gillespie, tenor; and Vernon Kimbrough, bass. Others 
taking part on the program were Rebecca Bazemore, con- 
tralto; and Mrs. Herman Rich, also contralto. Mr. Dunk- 
ley was accompanist. Among the Peterboro compositions 
were: Love, text by Mary Baker Eddy; Hamayun to Zo- 
beida, and Cradle Song, text by Sarojini Naidu; My Gar- 
den, by Annabelle Koogle ; O’er Waiting Harpstrings, Mary 
Baker Eddy; anthem, Praise the Lord, for mixed voices; 
and a four-part song for women’s voices, Green Branches, 
by Fiona McLeod. There were other beautiful numbers, 
and the audience that filled Cable Hall went away with the 
realization that Birmingham possesses in Ferdinand Dunk- 
ley a composer of ability. He is a native of England, a prize 
scholar of the Royal Academy of Music, London, and one 
of his early compositions, The Wreck of the Hesperus, was 
performed by the chorus and orchestra of the Crystal Pal- 
ace, in 1894, under the direction of Sir August Manns. 

Free Municrpat Concerts. 

The first of a series of twelve free concerts was given 

by the Municipal Orchestra, under the direction of O, Gor- 


don Erickson, Sunday afternoon, in the Masonic Audito- 
rium, to a capacity audience. Mrs. Walter Brower, colora- 
tura soprano, was soloist, rendering an aria from Louise. 
The program was in the nature of a “pop” concert, and 
was splendidly received. These concerts will take place 
every alternate Sunday afternoon in the Masonic Audito- 
rium, and they give promise of becoming an important factor 
in the musical life of this city. 
Notes. 

The Junior Music Club held an interesting meeting in 
Cable Hall Saturday afternoon. Chopin was the subject of 
study, and some ot his compositions were played by the 
members. 

Leslie Roze gave a musicale for the Daughters of the 
British Empire, in the Blue Triangle Rooms, Thursday eve- 
ning. A program of songs and piano numbers was rendered 
| Miss Roze, Alazayda Pardue, Sara Coleman, and Pansy 

food, 

Alice Graham presented pupils from her classes in recital 
at Cable Hall Saturday evening. 

The Juvenile Music Study Club met at the residence of 
Mrs. A. J. Grefenkamp on Wednesday afternoon, and 
studied the programs of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
which will be heard here with Rudolph Ganz as soloist, on 
December 17. 

Christmas carols will be given here again this year by 
singers who will follow the ancient custom of going through 
the streets caroling, and stopping before windows showing 
lighted tapers. All colléctions will be given to the Mercy 
Home. Sara Mallam will have charge of the carolers. 

Mary Gillen, compiler and interpreter of Negro spirituals, 
is home in Birmingham again after several months spent 
in Chicago as the guest of Mrs. A. J. Oeschner. She is 
at present busy on dialect sketches. A. G. 


Organist McClellan Takes-Needed Rest 


J. J. McClellan, the well known organist of Salt Lake 
Tabernacle, Utah, was sufficiently recovered from his recent 
illness to give a recital in Portland, Ore., November 9, when 
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the Morning Oregonian and the Portland Telegram gave 
considerable space to the affair, using such phrases as “De- 
lights With Organ Concert,” “A Gem,” “Beautifully played,” 
etc. 

Returning from playing four recitals on the Pacific Coast, 
in a series of twenty-two, he gave out to such degree that 
his physicians ordered him to take a long rest. Professor 
McClellan thereupon went to a sanitarium, where he will 
rest until next autumn. 


Edna Thomas in Atlanta 


Edna Thomas, the “Lady from Louisiana,” recently re- 
turned from a trip to London, where she filled a six weeks’ 
engagement, winning new laurels with the English public. 
There was no time for rest, for she had to go immediately 
to the South where on November 13 she gave a recital in 
Atlanta, Ga. The following appeared in the Atlanta Con- 
stitution on November 14: 

Edna Thomas, quaint and fascinating ‘“‘Lady from Louisiana,” held 
her audience spellbound while she sang a program of plantation songs 
and old Creole street cries and love songs on Tuesday Afternoon at 
the Piedmont Driving Club for the Fine Arts Club. 

Standing in front of a tall white mantelpiece with the candles cast- 
ing a soft glow, Miss Thomas presented a lovely picture clad in an 
old-fashioned gown of pale green taffeta and black lace, with hooped 
skirt and plumed hat; then later donning an antebellum dress of tan, 
with many ruffles and worn with an exquisite cerise shawl, which Miss 
Thomas explained was Jenny Lind’s and was presented to her by 
Jenny Lind’s daughter after the latter had heard Miss Thomas sing. 
Edna Thomas, however, fresh from her triumphs in London and 
other European capitals, does not need to depend upon the atmosphere 
created by her beauty, personality and fetching costumes, for 
possesses a voice of unusual beauty and volume—a voice always warm 
and vibrant, whether it be poignant with intense emotion or mellow 
with tenderness. She sings with such skill and ease and with such 
perfect diction, that there is a complete understanding of the color 
and text of each song. So beautifully clear is Miss Thomas’ diction 
that Nellie Melba herself studied negro melodies with her to learn 
from this young southern woman the real negro dialect and the plaint- 
iveness of tone that only a southern voice is able to express. 

It would be hard to say which of Miss Thomas’ songs pleased her 
audience most, unless it were the old favorite, I Got Shoes and I’se 
Gone Ter Walk All Over God’s Heaven, which she was forced to 
repeat, or the fascinating cries of the street vendors of New Orleans. 
These little calls the singer gave without accompaniment and in a de 
ey ee free and — way. by ae followed two groups of the 
0 reole songs ranging from a cradle song or enc 
the heartbroken melody of Salongadou. . ‘ee ee a 

rs. Charles Chalmers was the accompaniest for Miss Thomas and 
her playing was beautifully clean cut, delicate, yet lending sup 
and color to the songs. Each accompaniment was marked with pr 
understanding and sympathy, . and iss Thomas, as well as the 
audience, gratefully acknowledged the splendid work of this Atlanta 
musician, 


Edith Bideau Normelli Touring Middle West 


Edith Bideau Normelli is being heard with increasing 
frequency throughout the Middle West. Recent engage- 
ments at the Pittsburgh State Teachers College and Baker 
University were followed among others by an appearance 
with the Apollo Musical Club of Chicago, under the direction 
of Harrison Wild, December 23, when the Messiah was sung, 

This popular soprano is doing much toward acquainting 
the public with compositions by American composers. 
Among those favored are A. Walter Kramer, Werner Josten 
and Lily Strickland. The last mentioned writer’s Ma Lil 
Batteau is found on nearly all cf Mme. Normelli’s pro- 
grams, audiences everywhere rewarding her splendid singing 
of it with much applause. 





BRESLAU OPERA PRODUCES THE SACRED DUCK 


Breslau, November 27.—After the failure of Franz 
Schreker’s Der Ferne Klang and a number of more or less 
successful revivals, the Breslau Municipal Opera yesterday 
had its first great day with the premiere of Hans Gal’s Die 
Heilige Ente (The Sacred Duck). The young Austrian 
composer was well remembered here from his first opera, 
Der Arzt der Sobeide, which was given here for the first 
time anywhere in 1919. Gal’s second large dramatic achieve- 
ment seems to justify those who at that time predicted the 
author would become one of the foremost figures in modern 
opera composition. The writer does not hesitate to place 
this musical comedy above almost all the productions of 
the modern German school, especially in comic opera, 
including those by d’Albert, Wolf-Ferrari, Pfitzner, 
Schreker, Korngold, Schillings, and. the industrious crowd 
of lesser opera-makers, The Sacred Duck woyld certainly 
please also in America. It is colorful and neyer,boresome, 

As the opera was given before at Diisseld6rf and was 
reviewed on that occasion for the Musicat Courter, a short 


account will suffice. The libretto is a clever mixture of 
serious and burlesque elements, which takes the listener into 
the picturesque surroundings and the interior of a Chinese 
pagoda. Three yawning idols, tired with the eternal order 
of things, decide to amuse themselves in exchanging the 
brains of the main pereotnne of the play with amusingly 
fantastic results. Hans Gal’s music is inspired, well- 
balanced, even sweet but not cheaply cloying Puccinism. 
It is immensely resourceful, interesting and captivating at 
every moment, rich in bold harmonic inventions and iquant 
rhythms, colorfully orchestrated, yet never destroying the 
lyric melodic line and clear flow of declamation nor em 
cumbering itself with scholastic contrapuntal apparatus. 
The performance, tastefully staged by Intendant Heinz 
Tietjen, and conducted by Generalmusikdirektor Julius 
Priiwer (who is now dividing his activities between Breslau 
and Weimar) and with a cast of first-rate singers, did much 
to unfold the beauties of the opera, which was enthusi- 
astically greeted by a full house. Dr. Hernricn MOLLER. 
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Cyrena Van Gordon won a $15,000 verdict for injuries sus- 
tained in an accident two years ago. 

The rumor that Ganna Walska owns the Wagnerian Opera 
Company is denied. 

Friends and admirers of Richard Strauss in Vienna are 
building a beautiful new villa for him to live in. 

Reuben Davies scored a big success in Fort Worth, Texas. 

David Mannes will again give two series of orchestral con- 
certs at the Metropolitan Museum or Art. 

String Mastery is the name of a new book by Victor Kuzdo. 

Budapest is musically active despite ‘economic chaos. 

Marguerita Sylva will soon leave New York for the South, 
where she will remain until early in February. 

Maria Carreras has decided to accept a limited number of 
pupils while she is in New York. 

The Takoma Choral Society has been organized in Wash- 
ington (D. C.) by Albert W. Harned. 

Organist Dupré has travelled 7,000 miles and given fifty 
recitals to date; fifty more are to come. 

A recital of works by Paul Gunlach is to be given at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on January 5.° 

Sue Harvard was the soloist at the first Mozart Society 
concert of the season. 

Vladimir Dubinsky is giving chamber music concerts with 
his school faculty assisting. 

Ernest Carter’s opera, The White Bird, is to be given 
a single performance in Chicago, on February 17. 
Zepha S. Samoiloff, only daughter of Lazar S. Samoiloff, 

writes interestingly of great artists. 

Widor’s ten organ symphonies are being given at Wana- 
maker auditorium. 

Emilio A. Roxas has been appointéd North American cor- 
respondent for Il Piccolo Teatrale. 

Henry Hadley will direct the Philharmonic concerts from 
December 27 to January 8. 

Jean Gerardy is back in America and is to remain here until 
April 30. 

Frederick Jacobi has completed two new works, two As- 
syrian Prayers for soprano and orchestra and a Dra- 
matic Scene, for bafitone, chorus and orchestra. 

An American movement, similar to the Welsh Eisteddfod, 
has been started by an association of glee clubs. 

Mrs. A. T. King, on the Musicat Courter staff for nearly 
forty years, is a great-grandmother. 

Additional scholarships are offered at the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art. 

Arthur Shattuck has returned to America from a series of 
recitals in London and the English provinces. 

Voice trials for the free chorus school of the Metropolitan 
Opera will begin on January 8. 

Erna Rubinstein will return to America January 1 for her 
third season here. 

The Denishawn Dancers will open the second half of their 
toar in Dayton after a week’s rest. 

Lenora Sparkes and Daniel Mayer are arranging a concert 
in January for the benefit of the Liberta School. 

Mischa Levitzki will concertize in Havana, Cuba, during 
the first week in January. 

Elena Gerhardt is having a successful season on the Coast. 

Felix Salmond and Ernest Hutcheson are proving a popular 
recital combination. 

Ernest Davis won success as the Duke in Rigoletto with 
the Novara Grand Opera Company, Italy. 

Dusolina Giannini was given a surprise birthday party by 
Daniel Mayer and a group of friends last week. 
Ulysses Lappas, the Greek tenor, is due in New York at 

the end of December for a tour. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will play a two piano con- 
certo by Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach with the Chicago 
Orchestra. 

Olive Nevin and Harold Milligan are winning success with 
their Three Centuries of American Song. 

Mana-Zucca’s song, The Cry of the Woman, is being used 
by many leading singers. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


The Eastman School of Music gave the prison scene from 
Faust as the second production by the operatic depart- 
ment, 

Albert Coates will arrive in New York on January 6. 

Fred Patton has been engaged for many Messiah dates 
during the Christmas holidays. 

The Composers’ League will offer an interesting program 
at the next concert on January 6. 

The Musicians’ Club of Pittsburgh has launched a “good 
music every day” city-wide movement. 

Corinne Welsh, contralto, was married to Charles W. Du- 
mont on December 22. 

Grand opera in English, in concert form, is the newest inno- 
vation promised Chicago by Balaban & Katz. 

The Washington Heights Musical Club will hold five con- 
certs in Aeolian Hall next season. 

Anna Case has had a record season this fall. 

Gustav Dannreuther,’ violinist; founder of the string quartet 
of that name, died on mber 19. 

The Reading Chogal Society, N. Lindsay Norden director, 
is developing ynto one of the finest mixed choruses in 
the country. © 4. 

Mme. Alberti? will -present complete grand operas in panto- 
mime. es 

Three opera hotises are in full swing in Moscow. 

as Sundelius predicts better and more music in the 

est. . 

John Charles Thorias will give a request program at his 
Aeolian Hall recital on December 30. 

Moriz Rasenthal will make records for the Ampico. 

Boston has raised $450,000 for the Chicago Opera season 
there. 

Fritz Reiner spesit Hie week before Christmas in New York. 

Salvatore Mangtotie De Pasquali, well-known opera tenor 
in-his day, died‘December 20. G. N. 


New York Trio Appearing in Lawrence 


The New York Trio gave its second subscription concert 
at the Temple Center, Lawrence, L. I., on Sunday evening, 
December 9. The concert opened with the Beethoven C 
minor trio, which was played with much tonal beauty. This 
was followed by the Arbos Habanera; and the concert 
closed with the Arensky trio in D minor, op. 32. The pro- 
gram provided opportunity for display of this ensemble’s 
skill in music of different periods. Messrs. Adler, Van 
Vliet and Edlin played with the sort of conviction that 
communicates itself to an audience. All three selections 
were executed with technical efficiency, a fine sense of pro- 
portion and dramatic accentuation effectively placed. The 
next concert in Lawrence is scheduled for Sunday evening, 
January 24. 


Chicago Opera Reengages Muzio 


Chicago, December 25 (by telegram)—Claudia Muzio 
dramatic soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera, has just been 
signed up for three more years by the management of the 
company. (Signed) R. D. 





Novelties at Maier-Pattison Recital 
Maier and Pattison, at their New York recital in Town 
Hall, on Saturday afternoon, January 12, will play several 
novelties for two pianos, among them Mr. Maier’s own 
arrangement of Dohnanyi’s wedding waltzes from his pan- 
tomime, The Veil of Pierrette. 





Ivogun to Arrive January 7 


Maria Ivogun is due to arrive in New York on January 
7 on the George Washington. She will start her tour imme- 
diately upon arrival which will take her on her first trip to 
the Pacific Coast. 


Thibaud Sails 


Jacques Thibaud was scheduled to sail from Havre on 
December 22, on the S. S. Rochambeau. His tour opens in 
New York January 3 and 4 as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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Activities in Long Beach, Cal. 


Herbert L. Clarke, long associated with Sousa and other 
well known band organizations, has been secured as leader 
of the Long Beach Municipal Band. It has been main- 
tained for some sixteen years, and has achieved a consid- 
erable reputation. Mr. Clarke is known internationally 
as a cornetist, and comes with an unqualified recommenda- 
tion from John Philip Sousa, who telegraphed a hearty 
commendation to the city on hearing that Mr. Clarke was 
being considered for the post. 

The Woman's Music Study Club gave, on November 14, 
a program by members of the club, including Marjoria 
Vincent, voice; Mrs. W. A. Rolfe, musical readings; Mrs. 
Robert Keyes, voice; Helen Brown and May Penfield, duet, 
piano ; and numbers by the club quartet, Mmes. B. H. Trau- 
ger, A. W. Comfort, F. G. Mauthe, and Charles Church. 

Clarence E. Krinbill presented one of his piano pupils 
Harold Driver, at the auditorium of the Calvary Presby- 
terian Church on November 15. Mr. Driver was assisted 
on the program by Sara Heidelberg, soprano, and Grace 

ravers, accompanist. 

Bernice Powell Wright, soprano, Olive Haskins, pianist 
and Mrs, Robert L. Keyes, pianologist, gave an interesting 
recital at the Unitarian Church on November 15. 


M. T. H. 








Thomas to Sing Popular Request Program 
_John Charles Thomas, baritone, will give his second New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall, Sunday afternoon, December 
30. On this occasion he will give a popular request program. 





Salvi’s New York Recitals 


Alberto Salvi, harpist, will appear in New York City 
on January 7 at Mr. Bagby’s Musicale at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, and at the Biltmore Musicale on January 11. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


TO RENT—Studio with piano. Daytimes. 
Reasonable. An appointment can be made 
by letter 216 West 72nd Street, Van Allen. 

STUDIO for rent part time. Spacious, 
elegantly furnished, wonderful location, 
W. 72nd Street; privilege of giving 
musicale occasionally. Address “E. M. 
W.” Care of Musicar Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


~ The Vanderbilt Studios 


Studio Room on yearly leases. P 
Rate wee ere, aunt pianos for part time reser- 
tray service will be instituted, 




















MRS. MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 


13415 E. 38th St. 87-39-41 W. Oth Bt. 195 B. 87th st 
Vanderoilt 6998 Stuyvesant 1321 Mur. Hill 6001 








A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of thew own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















MARY WILDERMANN 


Concert Pianiste—Pedagogue 
New York City: Head of Music Dept., Alviene 
Schools, 43 W. 72 St.; Res., St. George, S. I. 
Phones: Endicott 9331—Tompkinsville 3385. 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE 


326 West 80th 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS AND 
Rooms accommodate Grand and Upright Pianos, 
Telephone: Endicott 7888, 





Street, New York City. 
YOUNG WOMEN. 








ELINOR WHITTEMORE 











Lillian Croxton 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 











CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Management: R. E. Johnst 1451 Broad 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 


New York 














205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 

H Soprano 

*‘ BUTLER 

<4 Concerts 

A PUPILS ACCEPTED 

612 Fine Arts Buildina. Chicago, 1) 
5 Phones: Longacre 2859 

r coneea ident, Bryant 7877 


A. STIVANELLO, Vice-President. 
CONSOLIDATED THEATRICAL COSTUME CO., Inc, 
FORMERLY A. . BASSI 
314 WEST 44th STREET 
New York City 


BEST AND MOST COMPLETE 8TOCK OF OPERA. 
THEATRICAL AND HOS ORVILLE. COSTUMES 
COSTUMERS FOR UERADE AND BALLS 
Prices reasonable 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 
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MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Washington Heights Musical Club , 
200 W. 57th St., New York City 





FRANCES MOSKOWITZ 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD 


224 West 122d St., New York City. 
Telephone: Morningside 5533. 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


Composer and Teacher 


382 Wadsworth Avenue New York 
Phone 3136 Wadeworth 


MARGUERITE POTTER 
Mat; Ernest ane as) Ce : AeA ¥ - 
Tel.: Kellog 6380 


* OLANOFF vivinis 


“Sound musicianship” — ‘‘colorful 
tone"’—“‘solid technic”’—"‘style”— 
" y'—- ‘excellent musical 


feeling and taste.”—-N. Y. Press. 
CONCERTS—RECITALS 


Management: 
Ernest Briggs, Inc. 
1400 Broadway New York City 




















HELEN FREUND 


SOPRANO 
528 Fine Arts Building 


GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
17 Peschke Str., Berlin-Steglitz 


BEULAH ROSINE 


Violoncellist Concerts, Recitals 


1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SYLVIA TELL 


American Premiere Danseuse 


Personal Representative: 


MARGUERITE DES CHAMPS 


$30 Orchestra Bldg. Chicago, Ill 


Chicago, Ill. 














IsT 
Residence Studio: 631 Stratiord Place  Chieage, ill. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL BALL 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


Viola Klaiss 


Organist, Palace Theatre, Philadelphia 
Teacher of Organ—Piano— ry. 











Samuel Calvin 


BARITONE 
440 Knabe Building, New York. 


LUSK 


Concert Violinist 


Management: LUDMILA WETCHE 206 W. 99th St., New York 
MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Voice Development and 
Correction 


Stadio: 50 West 67th Street New York 
Tel.: Columbus 1405 





























BERLIN 





(Continued from page 5) 
gigantic opus 111—by way of “dessert.” 
pularity, Romuald Wikarski, still more unitarian, is at 
it with all of Beethoven’s sonatas in eight evenings. And 
all these artists seem to be finding ample audiences to listen 
to them. 


A runner-up to 


Piano TALENTs. 

Edwin Fischer, a player of growing authority, in a mixed 
program, did not fail to include one Beethoven, anyway; and 
young Ludwig Kentner, the eighteen-year old Hungarian, 
who burst upon Berlin as a sensation last year, did likewise. 
His Appassionata was more passionate than that of most 
older pianists and, of course, full of youthful storm and 
stress. Individual, too, was his interpretation of Chopin’s 
funeral march sonata, and prismatically brilliant the Venezia 
e Napoli of Liszt. Pieces by his compatriots, Kodaly and 
Bartok, were of lesser interest, being unrepresentative of 
their respective composers. Here, at any rate, is a real 
and specific piano talent—with a technic that seems as natural 
and unlearned as Kentner’s outlook is fresh and spontaneous. 

Another real piano talent, though leaning more to bril- 
liance than depth, is that of Rosita Renard who also played 
the popular Chopin sonata in her Bach-to-Liszt program 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
last week. Especially charmin 


g were six Paganini etudes, 
in which she exhibited a real y 


surprising technical skill, 
clean phrasing and sense of color. 


Tue Last AMERICANS. 

The last Americans seem to be leaving town and English 
is the most rarely heard language even in the salons of the 
American embassy, where Ambassador and Mrs. Houghton 
nevertheless maintain a hospitable and truly American 
fireside. If you ask me what drives them away I can only 





FRANCES BERKOVA, 
American violinist, who made a successful debut 
in Berlin. 


the young 


answer “prices,” for what is the use of living in this non- 
prohibition country when the Adlon Bar cocktail costs a 
dollar and even a modest glass of “Miinchener” twenty- 
five cents—think of it, an American quarter for a glass 
of beer in Berlin! 

This, however, is a mere aside, The last of the 
American artists are also giving their farewell. Two young 
violinists, Arno Segall and Frances Berkova, played this 
week. Segall, a pupil of Willy Hess, did the three-concerto 
stunt with his teacher conducting the orchestra, and proved 
if nothing more, that he posseses a well-developed technic, 
considerable assurance, and an almost dangerous facility. 
Musically and emotionally, one hopes, he may yet add to 
his stature as he increases in years. 

Little Frances Berkova, a mere slip of a girl from Los 
Angeles, in a long and most exacting program, surprised 
the audience by the warmth and glowing beauty of her 
tone. Her greatest assets are a lovely www, and a simple, 
modest charm that goes well with youth. She played the 
César Franck sonata with Joseph Schwarz, pianist, the 
Devil’s Trill sonata, the Bruch G minor concerto and a group 
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of pieces in which the Bach air on the G string and Wieni- 
awski’s Souvenir de Moscou were the most successful. An 
appreciative audience, comprising most of the dwindling 
American colony, recalled her enthusiastically many times, 
The dwindling American colony—may it dwindle no more! 
For let me_add that we believe that the worst is over in 
Germany. It is an interesting place still, even if expensive, 
but then (the musician should remember this) unless all 
signs fail it will not be long before even ordinary concertizing 
will pay, both in glory and in good hard cash. 
César SAERCHINGER, 





Reading Choral Society Gives Fine Program 


Under the efficient baton of N. Lindsay Norden, the Read- 
ing Choral Society gave its first concert of the season at 
the Strand Theater, Reading, Pa., on the evening of Decem- 
ber 20. Although this organization has been under the 
direction of Mr. Norden but a few years, he has worked so 
wholeheartedly to make it a well balanced choral society 
that it is now considered by many competent musical author- 
ities one of the leading organizations of mixed choruses in 
the country. Perhaps in numbers, the men’s section is a 
trifle weaker than the women’s section, but with such an 
unusual organization it should not be difficult to secure the 
few necessary tenors and basses to make it a perfectly bal. 
anced chorus. The program presented at this concert was 
not by any means hackneyed, for it contained several works 
seldom heard. Mr. Norden’s Benedictus, a musicianly work, 
was given its first performance. Not only is skill displayed 
in the making of the vocal parts, but the orchestration also 
is very effective. The Benedictus was well received, and 
the audience showed its appreciation of it in no uncertain 
terms, Seldom heard works were an Evening Hymn by 
Karl Reinecke for chorus, orchestra and tenor solo; the 
Brahms Song of Destiny, for chorus and orchestra, and the 
Thirteenth Psalm by Liszt. Notwithstanding the fact that 
this last number seemed to be rather long—owing’to repi- 
titions—the audience stayed until the very end of the pro- 
gram. This difficult program was rendered by the chorus 
with fine artistry, a wide command of nuances, excellent 
diction and good attack. 

Mr. Norden was fortunate in securing Richard Crooks 
as soloist, for his is a voice rich in quality and under excel- 
lent control, Clear diction, fine phrasing and much _per- 
sonality are other assets of this young artist, who has shown 
unusual talent in the short time he has been active on the 
concert stage. He scored marked success both in his solo 
numbers and with chorus and orchestra. 

The accompaniment for the choral numbers was furnished 
by about fifty men from the Philadelphia Orchestra. With 
Mr. Norden wielding the baton the orchestra gave a splendid 
reading of the Tschaikowsky fourth symphony. 

The next concert by the society will be given in the Strand 
Theater, Reading, on Thursday evening, February 28. This 
organization was founded in 1875. 


Arthur Shattuck Returns 


Arthur Shattuck, the pianist, arrived home last week on 
the S.S. Berengaria after a series of recitals in London and 
the English provinces. Mr. Shattuck will stay in New York 
for a short time, but will appear with the Chicago Orchestra 
on January 11 and 12, playing the fifth Saint-Saens concerto. 








The Steinert Pianoforte 
THE | EXCL USIVE 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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WING & SON, 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrament manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 








Fader and Ofives Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 
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STEINWAY | | Silasond Hamlin 
PIANOS “THE STRADIVARIUS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) OF PIA NOS ” 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and _é Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 

































The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand. 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world 












Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warercoms: { Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 318 Fifth Avenue 









Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 


NICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quali ty PIANOS 
a and PLAYER PIANOS 


—_ Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York Cit) 
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United Piano Corporation - - : - - - Norwalk, Ohio 









































The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


N y New York, June 19th, 1919 
ame tk The Autopiano Company 


623 West 50th Street, 
New York Cit 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; Pe 
a synonym for artistic excellence. You are certainly to be. congratulated on, your 
or forty years the Sohmer family por gs ge sate tha a ae 
have been making Sohmer pianos. Py... os pp Been or My san or Pag I << pis vdily 
To make the most artistic piano = ge A why the Autopiano leads in the player 


Sincerely, 


possible has been the one aim, and 


its accomplishment is evidenced by Zaz a 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK | 629 West 50th Street New York 


EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Weekly Review or me Worlds Music 
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